bmo  STATE 
IiiNIVERSITY 


13.00  aYBAE 


Any  advertiser  can  attain  the  highest  degree 
of  success  in  Chicago  if  the  newspaper  he  uses 
can  answer  all  of  the  following  six  (juestions  in 
the  affirmative : 


1.  Hat«  the  newspaper  a  large  circulation  in  the 
advertiser’s  trade  territory? 

2.  Is  this  circulation  representative  of  the  buying 
power  of  that  territory? 

3.  Do  the  newspaper’s  readers  want  what  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  to  sell? 

4.  If  they  do,  are  they  able  to  buy  what  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  to  sell? 

5.  Will  the  advertiser’s  message  be  read  by  them 
in  the  evening — the  most  favorable  time  for 
consideration? 

6.  Is  this  newspaper  the  most  effective  means  of 
reaching  a  vast  majority  of  possible  buyers  of 
the  advertiser’s  product? 

The  Daily  News  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
Chicago  that  can  answer  all  six  of  these 
questions  with  a  positive,  provable  “YES.” 
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HECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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^  OKK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY 


Since  1817— CONNECTICUT’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  THE  TIMES 
YOU  BUY  HARTEORD 


And  when  you  buy  Hartford  you  buy  the  best  city  on  earth. 

To  be  more  explicit.  When  you  place  your  advertising  in  THE 
TIMES  you  actually  get  your  story  before  twice  as  many  Hartford 
readers  as  you  would  if  you  used  the  two  other  Hartford  dailies 
and  omitted  The  Times.  You  might  buy  the  two  other  Hartford 
papers  for  less  than  you  must  pay  for  The  Times,  but  would  it  be 
good  business  to  kee[)  your  story  out  of  the  homes  of  two-thirds 
of  Hartford’s  most  prosperous  people? 

In  no  other  important  city  can  you  strike  a  responsive  chord  with 
your  advertising  more  cpiickly  than  you  can  by  using  THE  TIMES 
—  Hartford’s  big  three-cent  home  newspaper. 

DON’T  BUY  MERE  SPACE.  BUY  RESULTS 

Net  paid  circulation  for  six  months 
ending  April  1,  1919 

36,055 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 
MARBRIDGE  BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
LYTTON  BLDG. 
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Philadelphia 

The  Third  Largest  Market  in  the  United  States 

You  Can  Solve  The  Philadelphia  Advertising 
Problem  With  Known  QuattHties 

$ 

When  you  have  a  [)roblem  of  any  kind  to  solve,  you 
must  reach  your  conclusion  through  the  operation 
of  known  quantities. 

Just  so  the  advertising  problem  is  difficult  of  profitable 
solution,  unless  it  is  figured  with  known  quantities. 

The  population  of  metropolitan  Philadelphia  exceeds  3,000,000. 
In  Philadelphia  there  are  392,000  separate  dwellings,  over 
16,000  manufacturing  places,  employing  nearly  700,000  male 
and  350,000  female  workers.  48,000  storekeepers  provide 
distribution  through  the  wholesale  and  retail  channels. 

The  advertiser  who  uses  the  columns  of  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  deals  abs(dutely  in  known  quantities.  All 
damaged,  unsold  and  returned  copies  are  omitted  from 
the  circulation  figures  of  The  Bulletin.  The  net 
paid  daily  average  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  for  March 
was  448,979  copies. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 
the  Philadelphia  newspaper  ‘‘nearly  everybody”  reads — 

The  Bulletin 

Net  Paid  Average  /I  4ft  OVQ  Copies 
for  March  t  J7  a  Day 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon,  or  other  artificial  circulation  stimulation  methods  have  ever  heen  used  hy  “The  Bulletin.*^ 


Known 

Circulation 

— - - s - 


Known 

Market 
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“BIG  THREE”  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Left  to  right — Melville  E.  Stone,  secretary  and  general  manager;  Frank  B.  Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star,  president; 

Frederick  Roy  Martin,  assistant  general  manager. 


More  than  350  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  greeted  Melville  E. 
Stone  with  cheers  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  association  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  at  Paris,  where,  until  two  weeks 
ago,  he  directed  the  preparation  of  the 
news  reports  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

President  Frank  B.  Noyes  paid  an 
ardent  tribute  to  the  working  staff  of 
the  A.  P.  throughout  the  war,  men  who 
had  endured  the  hard  fortunes  of  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  battlefields  and  had  pursued 
world  news  in  desolate  lands  and  under 


most  precarious  circumstances,  and  in 
referring  to  Mr.  Stone  he  said'  that  it 
had  been  most  fitting  that  the  “veteran 
of  the  veterans”  of  the  Associated  Press 
forces  had  been  present  tp  superviscjthe 
writing  and  transmission  of  the  story  of 
the  greatest  event  in  modern  history. 

Mr.  Stone’s  speech  concerning  condi¬ 
tions  at  Paris,  comprehending  his  views 
of  the  stuiiendously  important  negotia¬ 
tions,  giving  his  observations  of  the 
characteristics  of  world-renowned  states¬ 
men  and  military  leaders  figuring  in  the 
news  at  Paris,  and  finally  appealing  for 


American  aid  for  economically  stricken 
France,  was  the  striking  feature  of  the 
luncheon. 

A  conspicuously  new  element  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  event  this  year  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  membership  of  recent¬ 
ly  added  South  .\merican  members  and 
•  he  speeches  took  on  a  distinctly  Pan- 
^meric.an  flavor.  Mr.  Noyes  struck  a 
note  of  “hands  across  the  isthmu.s”  when 
he  told  of  the  A.  P.  membership  devel¬ 
opment  in  South  America,  and  intro¬ 
duced  as  speakers  Hon.  .\ugustin  Ed¬ 
wards,  Chilian  Minister  to  England  and 


publisher  of  Mercurio  of  Santiago, 
Chili;  W.  W.  Davies,  representing  the 
publisher  of  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  R.  R.  Ronconi,  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
-Aires,  each  of  whom  made  graceful 
speeches. 

The  annual  luncheon  was  much  more 
like  a  family  reunion  than  a  formal  af¬ 
fair.  The  members  and  guests  were  in 
si)rightly  humor  and  responded  in  lively 
fashion  to  the  patriotic  orchestral  music 
and  were  liberal  in  applause.  The  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  grand  ballroom  were  sim- 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


STONE  CALLS  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MIGHTIEST 
FORCE  IN  PROMOTING  PAN-AMERICANISM 

Annual  Luncheon  Featured  by  General  Manager’s  Intimate  Talk  on  Peace  Conference 
(Conditions  and  Significance  of  the  Extension  of  the  Service  to  South  America — 
Interesting  Addresses  by  Representatives  of  Leading  iNevvspa[)ers 

of  Chili  and  Arjrentina 
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WARNING  AGAINST  MENACE  OF  BOLSHEVISM  IS 
SOUNDED  IN  LABOR  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Chairman  H.  N.  Kellogg  Reviews  a  Year  of  Unrest,  Strikes  and  Broken  Agreements — 
Unionism  Sound  at  Heart  and  Keeps  Faith,  But  Is  Engaged  in  Constant  Struggle  with 
Agitators  Who  Would  Disregard  Contracts — Serious  Problems  Arising  All  the  Time 


i 

E.  &  P.  EXTRA 

At  the  close  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
annual  convention  on  Friday, 
“Editor  &  Puhlisher”  will  issue  an 
extra  supplement  completely  re¬ 
porting  the  final  sessions  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  full  text  of  reports  to 
he  issued  by  the  committees. 


The  report  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  .A.,  was  presented  by  Chairman 
H.  X.  Kellogg.  .After  referring  to  the 
unusually  strenuous  year  in  labor 
matters,  the  report  says: 

“There  w'ere  19  strikes  in  newspaper 
offices  in  fourteen  cities,  and  two  gen¬ 
eral  strikes  which  interfered  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  with  the  business  of 
members  of  the  .Association.  Of  the 
nineteen  strikes,  ten  were  typograph¬ 
ical  as  follows :  two  in  Calgary,  one 
each  in  Charleston.  S.  C. :  Charleston, 
\V.  Va. :  Erie,  Pa. ;  in  the  Hebrew  offices 
in  New  York  City,  Omaha,  Xeb. ; 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Springfield,  Ill.,  and 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Three  were  stereotypers, 
the  cities  being  Knoxville  and  Xash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  Rochester,  X.  Y.  The 
pressmen  struck  in  four  cities,  viz. : 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Xew  York  City; 
Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  Scranton,  Pa. 
The  Mailers  struck  in  .Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  the  Photo  Engravers  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  The  two  general  strikes 
were  in  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  where  I.  W.  W.  agitators 
prevailed  upon  members  of  various 
unions  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  the 
shipyard  workers.  The  March  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Typographical  Journal  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  matter  says : 

“TUey  Ulie  nhipyanl  won*  working 

nndor  an  ngrooniont  arrangifl  with  the  full 
winotlon  and  underwritten  hr  tlieir  duly  con- 
•tituted  reprem-ntathea  Thlt*  tgr'‘ein»*nt  would 
hare  expired  on  the  last  day  of  the  present 
iTHUith.  but  they  violated  all  the  ethir«  of  legiti¬ 
mate  unioniam.  mad**  a  ‘airap  of  jiaiier*  of  tiodr 
pl<  IsrHl  eoveiiant.  laid  down  their  t«Kda.  and 
then  demandefi  that  all  tie  oth«*r  iinlona  In  the 
Ticinity  etrike  In  ‘aympathy.*  Iti  Seattle  all  but 
twenty  of  the  IRb  unhui  -'riranlaatona  aftllated 
wth  the  central  Inlior  c«»unel  vo!»h1  aa  they  were 
re<|uested  to  d<».  but  to  th»*  ev»Tta*<ting  credit  of 
the  firinting  tnid«a  It  can  Ite  aaid  that  the  con- 
iMTTatlve  element  anioni;  them  waa  convinced 
that  the  l*etter  coiirae  to  pur'^ue  waa  to  keep  !n- 
vbdate  algnefl  agre«*m»‘nta  with  the  employera. 
That  thia  courae  waa  the  win**  ofo»,  later  eventa 
fully  proved. 

“The  statement  is  absolutely  correct 
but  the  conservative  clement  did  not 
control  the  stereotypers  as  that 
Union  did  vote  to  join  the  general 
strike..  Two  Seattle  papers  issued  on 
each  day  of  the  strike  under  protec¬ 
tion  furnished  by  the  authorities,  and 
their  sane  utterances  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  restoring  order  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  Tacoma  the  printing  trade 
unions  refused  to  join  the  sympathetic 
movement  but  the  newsboys  became 
involved  and  the  circulation  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  papers  was  seriously  hampered. 

Unwarranted  Strikes 

“The  strikes  in  Calgary.  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  Eric,  Pa. ;  the  Jewish  newspaper 


offices  in  Xew  A'ork  City  and  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  were  to  enforce  demands  for 
extra  pay  or  war  bonuses  not  provided 
for  in  contracts,  and  were  utterly  un¬ 
warranted  and  illegal.  In  each  city, 
excepting  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  men 
obtained  practically  all  they  de¬ 
manded  and  in  every  instance  these 
matters  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  of  the  I.  T.  U.  with 
suitable  protest  and  request  that  the 
unwarranted  strikes  be  disavowed  and 
previous  status  restored. 

“The  Omaha  strike  was  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  war  bonus.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  were  paying  bonuses  of  from 
SO  cents  to  75  cents  per  day  to  their 
men  based  upon  merit.  The  demand 
was  for  a  flat  bonus  of  $1.75  per  day 
to  all  men.  The  scale  provided  in  the 
contract  was  $25.50  for  day  work  and 
$28.50  for  night  work.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  President  telegraphed  the  men 
they  must  resume  work.  This  was  done 
by  nearly  all  who  went  out  and  their 
demands  were  not  complied  with. 

“The  Rochester  situation  was  very 
serious  and  emphasizes  the  danger  of 
having  contracts  with  the  several 
printing  trade  unions  expire  on  the 
same  date.  .All  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  shop  agreements  in  Rochester 
expired  on  October  31,  1918.  Some 
time  before  this  the  officers  of  the 
various  unions  agreed  to  co-pperate 
in  negotiations  for  a  new  agreement. 
Huttons  were  passed  among  the  mem- 
l>ers  containing  the  word  ‘36-40  or 
Fight,’  meaning  they  proposed  to  have 
$36.00  for  day  work  and  $^.00  for  night 
work,  or  to  strike  if  it  was  not  paid. 
The.se  buttons  were  worn  by  large 
numbers  of  union  men  several  weeks 
prior  to  October  31st.  The  Association 
had  but  one  member  in  Rochestec  and 
that  newspaper  had  an  arbitration  con¬ 
tract  for  its  composing  room. 

Balked  on  Awards 

“.An  agreement  was  finally  reached 
to  submit  the  claims  of  all  unions  to 
arbitration  under  the  contract  of  that 
newspaper,  the  various  organizations 
to  accept  the  decision  made  in  the  typo¬ 
graphical  case,  the  increases  allowed 
floormen  to  be  given  to  men  of  other 
unions  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the 
job  shops  (with  a  few  exceptions  cover¬ 
ing  apprentices  and  others  in  minor 
capacities).  .After  this  agreement  was 
signed  by  authorized  representatives  of 
all  concerned  and  before  the  arbitration 
had  l>ecn  held,  the  pressmen  disregard¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  made  by  their  of¬ 
ficers  refused  to  continue  work  unless 
the  new  scale  was  paid  them.  They 
were,  however,  persuaded  to  return  and 
await  the  outcome  of  the  arbitration 
after  having  been  out  less  than  24  hours. 
The  local  arbitration  board  gave  floor- 
men  an  increase  of  $5.50  a  week  for  day 
work  and  $7.50  for  night  work,  making 
the  scale  $28.00  a  week  for  day  work 
and  $31.00  for  night  work.  The  various 
unions  united  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
award  and  demanding  $33.00  and  $36.00 
as  a  compromise  of  their  original  de¬ 


mand  for  $36.00  and  $40.00,  but  all  the 
employers  refused  to  be  bulldozed,  with 
the  result  that  their  plants  were  com¬ 
pletely  tied  up. 

“President  Free  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rochester  and  President  Scott 
and  F'irst  Vice-President  Barrett  met 
there.  Urgent  messages  were  sent  to 
President  Berry  of  the  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U. 
The  stereotypers  were  ready  to  resume 
work  within  24  hours  and  the  printers 
after  48  hours.  The  pressmen,  because 
no  definite  instructions  were  received 
from  International  headquarters  still 
held  out  but  finally  after  publication  had 
been  suspended  for  three  days  they 
were  induced  to  return  to  work.  All 
papers  resumed  operations  with  the 
agreement  that  the  typographical  union 
would  appeal  against  the  local  arbitra¬ 
tion  decision  and  if  any  increase  was 
made  by  the  International  .Arbitration 
Board,  the  same  increase  should  be  given 
members  of  other  printing  trades  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Rochester  newspapers  and 
commercial  empioyers. 

Came  Into  A.  N.  P.  A. 

“.After  the  difficulty  was  all  over,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  wrote 
the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  as  follows: 

1  Avant  to  tako  tltla  opprirtunltj  to  expruns  to 
not  only  tiiy  appreciation  but  that  of  all 
tlio  piibllKhers  and  c<»miiiercial  printerK  of 
UiK’hcRtor  ffir  the  work  that  you  have  done  In 
connection  T\'ith  the  atrike.  So  far  aa  the 
iie«vs|Hi|H*r  end  of  it  la  concerned.  |)eace  waa 
d4»<*lare«l  at  d  o’clock  laat  evenlnjt  and  tin*  Job 
printlnit  difiicultiea  were  settled  thia  mornlni?. 
Ilie  mornini;  papera  apiM>ared  aa  uaiial  thia 
inornlnt;  and  eveninj;  pa{>era  thia  atfertnwji.  and 
pr«*aent  Indicationa  are  that  there  will  lie  no 
further  trouble.  I  think  that  as  a  result  of 
thlt  experience,  the  other  three  papers  In 
Rochetter  will  become  members  of  the  A.  N. 
r.  A.  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do 
everythinir  pofwible  to  brlnif  It  about.  (Three 
ncAvapapers  in  Rochester  are  uoav  nieiiil'ers  of 
the  A.  N.  V.  A.) 

Th^  Globe  Strike 

“The  strike  of  the  pressmen  in  New 
York  City  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Globe.  On  Saturday,  March  8th,  two 
men,  one  of  whom  was  in  charge  of  a 
press,  failed  to  return  to  work  after 
the  luncheon  period  and  were  absent 
from  the  pressroom  several  hours.  On 
their  return  to  the  office  the  foreman 
discharged  them.  The  union  demanded 
reinstatement  and  the  question  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  local  conciliation  committee 
of  six  representatives  of  the  New  York 
City  Publishers’  Association  and  of  the 
Web  Pressmen’s  Union.  The  Acting 
President  of  the  International  Press¬ 
men's  Union,  Wm.  H.  McHugh,  was  in 
New  York  and  advised  the  foreman  of 
the  pressroom  that  under  international 
rules  he  had  the  right  to  appeal  from  the 
action  ,of  the  local  union  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  filed,  McHugh’s  position 
being  that  when  contracts  between  local 
parties  contain  no  provision  for  local 
committee’s  settling  cases  regarding  dis¬ 
charged  men,  members  of  the  local 
pressmen’s  Unions  retain  their  right 
to  appeal  as  provided  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Constitution. 

“The  local  conciliation  committee 
ruled  that  the  men  should  be  reinstated. 
The  Globe  management  immediately  ad¬ 
vised  the  officers  of  the  union  the  names 


of  the  men  had  been  replaced  upon  the 
Globe’s  pay  roll  and  they  were,  there¬ 
fore,  pending  final  decision  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  case  in  the  employ  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  but  they  would  not  be  required 
or  permitted  to  resume  work  in  the 
pressroom. 

Strike  Illegal  and  Unjustified 

“This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
union  and  on  March  31st  its  represen¬ 
tatives  demanded  that  the  men  in  ques¬ 
tion,  besides  being  given  their  pay,  be 
restored  to  duty.  This  being  refused 
the  president  of  the  union  called  a 
chapel  meeting  in  which  he  advised 
cessation  of  work.  His  advise  was  im¬ 
mediately  complied  with  by  all  except 
the  foreman  and  four  loyal  journeymen. 
The  strike  was  absolutely  illegal  and 
unwarranted  as  the  rules  of  both  the 
local  and  International  Unions  provide 
that  meetings  of  local  organizations 
must  be  held  under  such  circumstances 
and  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  International  Union  se¬ 
cured  before  the  men  can  cease  work. 
Acting  President  McHugh  advised  the 
Globe  employes  who  remained  at  work 
that  they  would  be  supported  to  the 
limit  by  the  International  and  induced 
two  other  members  of  the  local  union 
to  leave  their  positions  and  go  to  work 
in  the  Globe  pressroom  and  brought  i^ 
web  pressmen  from  other  cities  to  help 
print  the  paper.  About  one-half  the 
regular  edition  was  printed  on  Monday 
and  nearly  all  of  it  was  gotte?!  out  in 
the  four  days  following  by  le.ss  than 
one-fourth  the  usual  complement  of  men, 

“Your  Chairman  was  requested  to  go 
to  New  York  and  spent  four  days  and 
nights  in  conjunction  with  .Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  McHugh,  the  publisher  of  the 
Globe  and  representatives  of  the  local 
union  in  efforts  to  straighie.i  matters 
out 

Better  Relations  Assured 

“The  men  returned  to  work  on  Satur 
day  morning,  April  5th.  The  officers 
of  the  organization  who  had  first  con¬ 
tended  the  foreman  of  pressroom  had 
no  right  to  appeal  and  that  the  decision 
of  the  local  conference  committee  was 
final,  withdrew  that  claim  and  consented 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  appeal  and 
agreed  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  International  Union.  They 
also  withdrew  demands  that  tlie  two  dis¬ 
charged  men  be  put  to  work  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  restoration  to  the  i)ay  roll 
as  reinstatement.  They  further  bound 
themselves  to  hereafter  respect  interna¬ 
tional  rules  and  guaranteed  to  call  no 
illegal  strikes.  .A  special  meeting  of  the 
union  was  held  on  the  night  of  Friday 
April  4th  and  this  action  of  its  officers 
ratified. 

S<mie  Near-Strikes  Averted 

“While  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  strikes  in  the  other  cities  that  have 
been  referred  to  are  interesting,  it  is 
not  deemed  best  to  attempt  to  go  into 
details  respecting  them  because  of  the 
necessity  for  limiting  the  length  of 
this  report.  Besides  the  .strikes  al- 

{Cnntiuued  on  pa^c  9.) 


IN  an  atmosphere  of  satisfaction,  due  to  up  a  symposium  of  interviews  with  men  i)ress  industry,  and  to  meet  the  prob-  “Gentlemen  of  the  American  Newspa- 
rapidly  restoring  general  prosperity  from  States,  East  or  West,  North  or  lems  incident  to  the  heavily  increased  cost  per  Publishers’  Association: 
and  a  prospect  of  a  record-breaking  South,  and  find  in  each  the  same  note  of  newspaper  making,  with  such  items  “You  assemble  on  this  occasion  after 

advertising  year,  the  33rd  annual  meet-  of  satisfaction  over  present  conditions  as  news  print  up  in  price  100  per*  cent  having  passed  through  the  most  strenu- 
ing  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  and  lively  anticipation  of  future  pros-  and  labor  and  postage  charges  enhanced  ous  year  in  the  experience  of  even  the 
lishers’  Association  was  called  to  order  perity.  No  one  was  found  who  did  not  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  were  chief  oldest  among  you.  You  have  taken  an 

by  President  Frank  P.  Glass,  of  Rirm-  believe  that  Editor  &  Publisher's  fore-  topics  of  discussion  among  the  publish-  important  part  in  events  which  have 

ingham,  Ala,,  at  10  o’clock  on  Wednes-  cast,  published  April  17,  of  a  record  ers.  constituted  an  evolution  in  the  world’s 

day  morning  with  every  chair  in  the  year,  with  more  than  $130,000,000  in  A  Year  of  Severe  TesU  aflfairs,  an  epoch  in  those  of  your  own 

gilded  Astor  gallery  filled — significant  of  “foreign”  advertising  and  proportionate  President  Glass  declared  that  the  fiscal  country. 

the  largest  attendance  in  the  long  and  local  advertising  for  the  newspapers  of  year  just  ended  has  been  the  most  stren-  "That  part  has  been  one  of  distinct 

useful  history  of  this  co-operative  so-  the  country,  was  rather  an  underestimate  nous  period  in  the  experience  of  the  service  and  to  a  large  extent  of  unsel- 

ciety  of  newspaper  publishers.  than  a  too  sanguine  prediction,  assum-  oldest  publisher,  and  he  urgently  called  fish  devotion  to  your  country  and  its 

The  buoyant  mood  of  the  delegates  ing  a  satisfactory  termination  of  peace  the  attention  of  the  membership  to  a  conspicuous  undertakings  for  the  safety 
seemed  contagious  and  their  eagerness  negotiations  at  Paris  and  no  unlooked  future  promising  new  and  complex  diffi-  uf  humanity  and  the  pre.servation  of  the 
to  reach  the  important  business  of  the  for  national  misfortune.  The  delegates  culties  which  would  tax  the  united  liberty  of  the  w'orld. 

occasion  was  indicated,  not  only  by  the  told  specifically  of  new  and  enlarging  strength  of  the  membership.  He  called  “In  April,  1918,  your  Government  had 

generous  representation  of  nearly  every  industry  and  local  trade  development  in'  strict  attention  to  the  opportunity  of-  just  gotten  into  a  swinging  gait  in  its 

city  of  the  nation,  but  by  the  early  ar-  many  cities,  with  consequent  flush  of  fered  to  the  press  for  public  service,  march  to  the  rescue  of  civilization, 

rivals  in  the  convention  room  which,  for  advertising;  and  the  keynote  of  the  con-  specifically  citing  the  promotion  of  the  Every  one  "as  then  sobered,  weighted 

an  hour  before  the  cliairman’s  gavel  fell,  vention  was  “an  invigorated  and  better  Victory  Liberty  Bond  sale,  and  urged  dovyn  with  the^  knowledge  that  the  sit- 

buzzed  with  news  and  views  from  all  country,  an  eager  and  ambitious  people,  greater  co-operation  looking  to  achieve-  nation  across  the  seas  was  critical,  and 
quarters,  redolent  with  signs  of  rapidly  a  period  of  reconstruction  which  will  ments  of  individual  and  collective  value  that  every  American  had  to  put  his 

stabilizing  industry,  remarkable  multi-  nut  the  United  States  higher  than  ever  to  .American  newspaper  publishers.  He  shoulder  to  the  wheel  both  here  and 

plicity  of  trade  and  a  consequent  fresh  in  the  scale  of  nations  as  the  seat  of  declared  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  to  be  one  of  there  with  an  unprecedented  sacrifice 
flow  of  space  advertising  on  both  na-  human  contentment  and  ambitious  de-  the  “greatest  dynamic  forces  in  the  and  co-operation, 

tional  and  local  accounts.  velopment.”  country.”  President  Glass’s  address  was  “It  cannot  be  denied  that  your  papers 

If  there  was  a  pessimist  present,  he  Adequately  to  meet  the  intensified  pro-  enthusiastically  received.  The  full  text  furnished  a  vast  deal  of  the  driving 
was  peculiarly  silent.  One  could  make  duction,  to  provide  properly  for  the  of  his  statement  follows:  force  that  marshalled  the  .American  peo- 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION  OPENS  WITH  ELOQUENT 
ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  FRANK  P.  GLASS 


v)FFICERS  AM)  DIKKCTORS  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  IN  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Sitting  (left  to  right)— George  McAneny.  New  York  Times;  Frank  P.  Glass,  Birmingham  News;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Don  C.  Seitz,  New 
York  World.  Standing  (left  to  right) — Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr..  Boston  Globe;  Hopewell  Rogers,  Chicago  Daily  News;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  News-Leader; 
Benjamin  H.  .Anthony,  New  Bedford  Mercury  and  Standard;  M.  F.  Hanson,  Philadelphia  Record;  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  T.  R.  Williams,  Pitts¬ 
burg  Press;  George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Lincoln  B.  Palmer;  D.  D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Thirty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  Great  Organization  Eclipses  in  Attendance  and 
Enthusiasm  All  Previous  Gatherings— Publishers  Confident  of  Unprecedented 
Prosperity  and  Expansion  in  Industry,  Despite  Serious  Economic  Problems 
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pie  for  their  great  task.  Xot  only  have 
your  army  and  civil  leaders  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  fact,  but  it  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.  You  preached  team¬ 
work  and  you  taught  team-work  in  ail 
your  communities  and  States.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  in 
that  period  of  stress  and  obligation  is 
one  that  all  can  be  proud  of. 

“The  war  period  has  borne  heavily 
upon  the  publishers  of  this  country,  forc¬ 
ing  upon  them  extraordinary  problems. 
They  have  had  to  pay  100  per  cent  more 
for  print  paper.  25  to  50  per  cent  more 
for  lalx)r  and  for  postage,  together  with 
varying  increases  on  all  the  factors  of 
cost  of  your  output.  You  have  had  all 
sorts  of  new  and  complex  difficulties  to 
face  and  to  surmount. 

Strength  Through  Struggle 

“Never  was  better  illustrated  the  truth 
that  strength  comes  only  through  strug¬ 
gle.  In  teaching  your  countrymen  self- 
denial  and  team-work  you  taught  your¬ 
selves  the  same  fundamental  lessons. 
Publishers  everywhere  set  aside  most  of 
their  local  differences  and  co-operated 
in  meeting  their  common  problems. 
Many  of  the  mistakes  arising  out  of 
fierce  or  even  ill-tempered  competition 
were  abandoned.  Economics  were  ef¬ 
fected.  Abnormally  low  subscription 
and  sales  prices  were  set  aside  and  fair 
rates  inaugurated.  Instead  of  circula¬ 
tion  being  diminished  as  was  appre¬ 
hended,  in  most  cases  it  was  retained  or 
quickly  regained;  by  many  instances  it 
was  increased.  Advertising  rates  were 
advanced  and  readily  obtained.  The 
public  responded  cheerfully  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  newspapers  for  their  own 
welfare  in  accord  with  the  lessons  which 
they  had  already  taught  the  public  in  all 
sorts  of  public  co-operating  undertak¬ 
ings.  You  even  responded  with  more  or 
less  grace  to  Government  restriction  of 
yoUr  output  as  a  war  necessity  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  not  such  a  hardship 
as  you  had  feared;  that,  in  fact,  it  had 
some  advantages.  Undoubtedly  many 
of  these  lessons  in  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  sur¬ 
prising  thing  that  came  out  of  all  these 
unprecedented  trials  and  conditions  may 
be  frankly  admitted  to  be  an  unexam¬ 
pled  prost)erity  among  newspapers.  The 
country  has  absolutely  mastered  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  advertising.  Everybody  appre¬ 
ciates  its  force  and  its  value  and  this 
appreciation  will  never  pass  away.  This 
doubtless  is  the  greatest  compensation 
to  newspapers  of  the  country  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war. 

All  Records  Broken 

“As  your  advertisements  in  the  trade 
papers  have  been  showing,  you  have 
broken  all  advertising  records.  As  you 
have  compared  notes  with  each  other 
here  in  the  last  few  days,  you  have  in¬ 
variably  found  smiles  on  each  other’s 
faces  and  have  heard  boasts  on  all  sides 
of  satisfactory  profits.  Most  of  you  have 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  paying 
into  your  country’s  treasury  taxes  which 
you  would  not  have  dreamed  of  as  pos¬ 
sible  two  years  ago.  And  today  all  of 
you  are  cheerfully  making  liberal  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Victory  Loan  which  is 
to  help  Uncle  Sam  pay  his  large  out¬ 
standing  bills. 

“So,  gentlemen,  you  have  stood  ad¬ 
mirably  the  strain  of  the  war  with  its 
uncertainties,  perplexities  and  new  diffi¬ 
culties.  Now  you  are  to  face  the  great¬ 
est  test,  the  acid  test,  of  prosperity. 
This  new  situation  has  its  disturbing 
features.  The  difficulties  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  readjustment  throughout  the 
country,  the  tendencies  to  extravagance 
and  waste  in  your  own  offices.  The 
Government  itself  has  changed  in  many 
respects.  Politically,  economical  and  so¬ 


cial  conditions  have  undergone  more  or 
less  radical  transformations.  The 
United  States  will  never  bq  the  same 
again,  nor  will  any  type  of  business  in 
our  country  be  quite  the  same.  The 
newspaper  business  certainly  will  never 
return  altogether  to  pre-war  conditions. 
How  are  these  new  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  met? 

“Clearly,  with  the  same  faith  and  vi¬ 
sion  and  steady  purpose  which  you  have 
drilled  yourselves  into  in  the  last  few 
■years.  You  have  had  ground  into  the 
very  fiber  of  your  brains  in  the  lifeblood 
of  your  hearts  the  two  vital  principles 
of  service  and  co-operation.  Most  of 
us  for  years  have  talked  glibly  of  serv¬ 
ice,  but  now  we  have  liorne  the  yoke 
of  service  as  never  before.  Most  of  us 
have  preached  co-operation  to  the  other 
fellow  as  part  of  a  formal  creed,  but 
latterly  we  have  vitalized  that  creed  into 
action  for  our  own  protection  and  guid¬ 
ance.  You  have  found  by  deep  experi¬ 
ence  that  practice  of  your  principles  is 
the  best  form  of  preaching  service  and 
team-work. 

Power  in  Union 

“The  American  Newspapers  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  is  actually  one  of  the 
greatest  dynamic  forces  in  our  country. 
But  potentially  this  force  is  inestimable. 
Its  members  control  and  direct  500  of 
the  chief  dailies  in  the  United  States. 
They  can  make  of  this  association  a 
vastly  more  efficient  machine,  not  only 
tor  their  own  licnefit,  but  also  far  more 
effective  agency  for  use  in  guiding  their 
communities  and  in  co-operating  with 
the  governments  of  their  cities  and 
States  and  nation. 

“It  has  frequently  seemed  to  some  of 
the  active  forces  in  your  organization 
that  all  should  be  cemented  into  a  strong¬ 
er  union  with  more  power  to  control 
and  greater  capacity  to  lead  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  serve  them.  It  has  been 
frequently  termed  a  rope  of  sand.  That 
characterization  has  hern  inaccurate  and 
unjust;  nevertheless,  this  association 
could  have  its  powers  broadened,  deep¬ 
ened,  strengthened.  There  has  been 
some  distinct  evolution  in  that  direction. 
Your  labor  bureau  has  been  doing  in¬ 
creasingly  better  work.  Your  several 
committees  on  paper  in  the  last  decade 
have  undertaken  some  big  things  and 
have  proved  their  usefulness.  Your 
general  managers’  offices  have  become 
far  more  efficient. 

“.Ml  of  these  achievements  are  stimu- 
■  lants  to  an  increase  of  faith,  a  vision  of 
resolution  to  go  forward.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  in  the  past  few  years  increased 
in  membership  because  it  has  undertaken 
more  service  and  has  demonstrated  a 
greater  efficiency.  The  bulk  of  asso¬ 
ciate^  members  received  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  so  satisfied  they  have 
taken  on  the  privileges  of  full  member¬ 
ship.  The  active  membership  is  large! 
today  than  ever  before. 

Income  Should  be  Larger 

“It  is  an  axiom  that  nothing  is  worth 
having  which  does  not  cost  heavily,  in 
outlay  either  of  brain  or  work  or  of 
both.  The  common  measure  in  outlay 
for  both  is  usually  represented  by 
monev.  Your  association  has  had  a 
steadily  increasing  income  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  that  income  should  have 
been  larger  and  it  should  be  increased. 

“Unfortunately,  its  income  has  not 
been  altogether  fixed,  sure  and  steady. 
Special  assessments  have  been  frequently 
resorted  to.  This  is  unbusinesslike,  in¬ 
convenient,  hampering  and  at  times  em- 
liarrassing.  The  .500  most  important 
dailies  of  the  United  States  should  not 
lie  cramped  at  any  time  for  funds  with 
which  to  assume  any  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  and  to  undertake  any  project 


that  its  large  and  representative  body 
of  directors  judges  to  be  serviceable. 
The  association’s  income  should  be 
greater  and  it  should  be  more  depend¬ 
able.  There  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
some  new  basis  of  dues  that  would  work 
hardship  on  no  one  and  yet  would  yield 
ample  resources  and  afford  a  reason¬ 
able  surplus  for  an  emergency.  Y'our 
board  has  not  attempted  to  work  out 
any  such  a  program  and  your  president 
is  expressing  only  his  personal  views  of 
the  matter,  the  result  of  his  long  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  workings  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  his  own  experiences  in 
executive  positions  in  the  recent  years. 
It  might  be  well  for  this  body  to  con¬ 
sider  this  situation  and  either  to  author¬ 
ize  a  special  committee  or  to  direct  the 
board  to  make  a  study  of  it  and  a  report 
at  some  future  date. 

Committee's  Busy  Year 

“Your  president  will  not  attempt  to 
make  any  synopsis  of  the  work  of  your 
several  leading  committees  for  the  past 
year.  Their  able  chairmen  will  give 
you  those  facts  in  a  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  way  at  the  appointed  hours. 
It  .should  be  said  in  justice  to  those 
committees  that  they  have  had  a  very 
busy  year;  that  they  have  devoted  un¬ 
selfishly  a  larger  part  of  their  thought 
and  time  than  ever  before  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  new  problems.  If  the  results 
in  every  case  have  not  been  what  you 
had  expected  or  what  these  committees 
hoped,  that  outcome  has  not  been  due 
to  their  lack  of  capacity  or  of  devotion, 
but  to  causes  outside  of  their  control. 
This  may  be  said  specially  of  your  Pa¬ 
per  Committee  and  of  your  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee,  both  of  which  have  had  to  face 
extraordinary  situations  and  to  meet 
imposing  obstacles. 

“The  Paper  Committee  still  has  im¬ 
portant  work  in  hand,  of  which  you 
will  be  informed.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  our  friendly 
enemies,  the  paper  manufacturers,  are 
showing  a  spirit  of  wiljingness  to  get 
closer  to  their  patrons.  'There  have  been 
informal  discussions  of  some  sort  of  a 
peace  arrangement  in  the  print  paper 
world  through  representatives  on  both 
sides  who  have  acted  on  their  own 
initiative  and  with  no  desire  for  author- 

ity. 

“In  this  connection  you  can  serve 
yourselves  as  well  as  the  country’  at 
large  by  helpim?  in  two  important  un¬ 
dertakings  at  Washington;  the  one  is 
the  passing  of  the  water-power  bill 
which  so  narrow'ly  failed  at  the  recent 
session  of  Congress;  the  o»hcr  is  to  as¬ 
sist  a  new  project  put  forward  by  the 
Forestry  Service  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Timber  Survey 

movement  has  been  inaugurated  to 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  and 
authorization  to  make  a  complete  survey 
and  inventory  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  United  States.  The  importance 
of  such  a  survey  in  connection  with 
pulp-wood  timber  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  of  enormous  value  in  con¬ 
nection  with  stabilizing  newspaper 
prices,  and,  therefore,  the  proposed  sur¬ 
vey  and  inventory  is  of  special  interest, 
as  it  should  furnish  a  definite  base  for 
determining  future  uulp-wood  costs. 

“.\t  the  present  time  accurate  data  as 
to  the  amount  of  pulp-wood  timber  in 
the  United  States  is  lacking.  There  is 
also  ground  to  believe  that  the  estimates 
of  Canadian  pulp-wood  stands  hereto¬ 
fore  published  are  much  greater  than 
really  exist.  In  view  of  the  importance 
oT  such  a  survey  and  inventory  of  the 
timber  resources  of  the  country  to  all 
members  of  the  association,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  convention  pass  appro¬ 
priate  resolutions  urging  that  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  undertake  a  census  and  survey 
of  the  timber  resources  of  the  country 
and  that  Congress  make  a  suitable  ap¬ 
propriation  therefor. 

Larger  Attendance 

“There  is  an  unusual  attendance  upon 
the  convention  this  year  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  present  juncture  demand  a 
closer  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
association  than,  its  members  have  here¬ 
tofore  given.  Y’our  officers  have  pre¬ 
pared  an  abundance  of  material  in  the 
shape  of  reports  for  your  consideration 
and  of  topics  for  your  discussion.  Every 
man  will  get  out  of  this  convention  just 
as  much  as  he  puts  into  it  of  time  and 
thought,  and  no  more.  You  can  help 
your  fellow  members  and  yourselves  by 
prompt  assemblage  at  the  various  ses¬ 
sions,  by  active  participation  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  by  an  expenditure  of  your 
thought  and  an  exchange  of  experiences 
upon  the  common  problems.  This  or¬ 
ganization  affords  on  this  floor  the 
greatest  kindergarten,  I  may  term  it, 
for  the  training  of  American  publish¬ 
ers.  I  think  some  of  us  forget  too  fre¬ 
quently  that  many  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  come  here  to  learn  and  that  the 
more  experienced  men  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  more  freely  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  advice  and  discussion  of  the 
various  topics. 

“This  interest  in  the  world  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  the  very  best  method 
also  of  showing  your  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  your  board  of  directors 
and  of  your  officers  to  do  their  duty  in 
your  interest. 

“I  now  declare  the  convention  to  be 
in  order  for  .the  consideration  of  its  busi¬ 
ness.’’ 

Following  the  annual  address  of  the 
president  the  convention  organized  and 
reports  were  received  from  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  Special  Standing  Committee  of  the 
.\dvertising  Bureau,  Committee  on  Cost 
System,  and  the  Paper  Committee. 
There  was  no  discussion  on  these  re¬ 
ports,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  session 
was  limited  to  a  two  and  a  half  hour 
period,  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advertising  having  been  sched¬ 
uled  at  12 :30. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

A  full  report  of  this  interesting  event 
will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

General  Manager  Palmer’s  report 
showed  that  the  membership  had  in¬ 
creased  from  483  to  492  within  the  past 
year.  Thirty-eight  active  members  were 
elected  and  several  applications  are  still 
pending.  Inquiries  answered  by  the  of¬ 
fice  numbered  4,800,  an  increase  of  1,274 
over  the  previous  year. 

Fleming  Newbold,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  presented  the  report  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  Committee  as  its 
chairman,  which  is  given  in  full  oti  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue. 

George  Rogers,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  reported  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Cost  Systems. 

Elbert  H.  Raker,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  reported  for  the  News 
Print  Paper  Committee  as  its  chairman. 


The  certified  report  of  Treasurer  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Call,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  showed  a  balance  on  hand. 
December  31,  1918,  of  $24,438,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  $14,000  over  January  1 
of  the  same  year.  The  total  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  charged  in  the  books,  including 
the  balances  on  hand  January  1,  1918, 
amounted  to  $258,739.31.  The  total  dis¬ 
bursements  amounted  to  $233,570.12. 
The  balances  on  hand  December  31. 
1918,  amounted  to  $25,169.19,  represent¬ 
ed  by  $24,438.00  in  the  treasurer’s  cash 
and  $731.19  in  the  manager’s  cash. 
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The  report  of  the  Postal  Committee, 
of  which  George  McAneny,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  is  chairman,  was  postponed 
until  Thursday  morning. 

Henry  N.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  on  Labor, 
reported  on  the  year’s  work  of  that 
bpdy. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  was 
composed  of  Hopewell  Rogers,  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  T.  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  convention  was  reassembled  late 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  of 
the  convention  will  concern  the  reports 
of  the  special  standing  committees  and 
there  will  be  a  discussion  of  labor  and 
other  topics  probably,  including  the  print 
paper  report.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
the  program  calls  for  addresses  of  the 
president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  report  and  a  general  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  Friday  morning  fur¬ 
ther  reports  of  special  committees  will 
be  received,  unfinished  business  will  be 
dealt  with  and  there  will  be  a  further 
discussion  of  the  prescribed  topics.  The 
election  of  officers  and  directors  of  the 
association  will  be  reached  on  Friday 
afternoon,  when  it  is  expected  the  con¬ 
vention  will  have  completed  its  labors. 

W’hen  the  delegates  assembled  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  hands  of  ushers  an 
official  program  prescribing  the  ele¬ 
mental  topics  to  be  discussed,  many  of 
them  significant  of  leading  trade  mat¬ 
ters  in  dispute,  subject  to  united  action 


Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  more 
than  one  register?  What  make  of  reg¬ 
ister  is  the  most  accurate? 

Is  it  more  accurate  for  statistical  pur¬ 
poses  to  have  the  press  register  record 
the  number  of  press  sheets  run  or  the 
number  of  papers! 

How  successful  and  satisfactory  is  the 
Polhamus  Hydrocarbon  Gas  System  now 
being  introduced  for  heating  metal  and 
steam  tables  in  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment? 

How  many  publishers  installed  the 
Halvorsen  Stuffing  Machine  and  is  it 
satisfactory? 

Have  members  had  any  information 
about  or  any  experience  with  the  Boe- 
dicker  Photo-Litho  Machine? 

What  newspapers  are  still  selling  at 
one  cent  on  the  streets,  and  why?  Is 
there  a  city  in  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  Des  Moines,  that  is  selling 
evening  and  Sunday  at  10  cents  a  week 
by  carrier? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  holding 
circulation  gains  made  during  the  war? 

As  a  means  of  competition  should 
publishers  pay  wages  to  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers? 

Does  it  pay  to  maintain  your  own  au¬ 
tomobile  delivery? 

Second  Class  Mail 

What  can  be  done  to  better  the  postal 
and  wire  service?  To  what  extent  do 
delays  of  the  service  affect  the  receipt 
and  dissemination  of  news  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  transactions  of  the  publishing 
business? 


bill  providing  the  newspaper  obtains  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  local  dealer  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  other  half.  This  involves 
two  advertising  rates  and  two  charges. 
2.  Through  the  local  dealer  not  having 
a  contract,  his  agreement  being  obtained 
by  the  newspaper  direct,  an  agency 
sometimes  claims  that  it  should  have  a 
commission  on  the  entire  charge  for  the 
advertising  instead  of  upon  the  half 
placed  by  the  agency’s  order.  3.  When 
contracts  are  partially  completed  under 
this  plan,  through  delinquencies  on  the 
part  of  the  local  dealer,  the  collection 
of  short  rates  is  difficult. 

Is  it  not  advisable  for  publishers  to 
insist  on  automobile  business,  which  is 
usually  placed  on  a  50-50  basis,  being 
placed  with  them  either  as  local  or  as 
foreign  business  in  each  case? 

Is  there  not  a  demand  for  a  standard 
system  of  advertising  accounting  for 
newspapers  and  advertising  agents? 

If  publishers  send  out  letters  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  agents,  how  should  the  ex¬ 
pense  be  borne  or  divided?  What  is  the 
general  practice  in  such  matters? 

Financial  Advertising 

Should  not  the  over-revision  of  proofs 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  cut  of  rate,  be 
discouraged? 

Fake  financial  advertising.  What 
members, 'if  any,  do  not  use  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  accepting  advertising  for  their 
financial  or  other  columns? 

Should  not  the  price  of  State,  country 
and  town  legals  be  advanced?  What 
plan  could  be  adopted  to  secure  legisla- 


agencies  of  news  stories  alleging  de¬ 
mand  for  workers  in  special  lines? 

In  view  of  the  well-known  attitude  of 
liaseball  club  owners  and  managers 
against  newspaper  advertising,  should 
the  newspapers  continue  to  feature  base¬ 
ball  matters? 

On  what  holidays  do  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  which  are  members  of  the  A.  N. 
P,  A.  not  print?  On  what  holidays  is 
business  absolutely  suspended  in  your 
city? 

How  tight  can  a  newspaper  be  run 
without  aflfecting  its  value? 

A  rule  of  the  convention  was :  “No 
resolution  or  vote  involving  the  policy 
of  the  association  or  the  expenditure  of 
money  shall  be  voted  by  the  convention 
unless  presented  at  a  prior  session  and 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board.’’ 

A.  N.  P.  A.  LABOR  REPORT 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 

ready  referred  to,  there  were  near 
strikes  by  printers  in  Chicago,  Denver, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. ; 
by  pressmen  in  Louisville,  Memphis, 
New  York,  Paterson  and  Pittsburgh; 
by  stereotypers  in  Sacramento  and 
liy  Mailers  in  Chicago.  The  demon¬ 
strations  in  Chicago,  Rockford  and 
Vancouver  by  printers  and  mailers 
and  the  threat  by  the  pressmen  in 
Pittsburgh,  were  to  obtain  war 
bonuses.  The  Denver  threat  was  to 


for  adjustment,  and  leading  to  what  is 
conceived  to  be  more  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions.  • 

These  topics  were  subdivided  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Labor 

How  many  publishers  have  profit- 
sharing  arrangements  and  have  they 
proved  beneficial? 

Is  there  any  member  who  has  not  in¬ 
creased  any  union  wage  scale  or  ad¬ 
vanced  wages  since  April,  1917? 

Have  any  publishers  discontinued  war 
bonuses  s.nd  with  what  result? 

How  many  members  have  had  de¬ 
mands  for  increases  coupled  with  strike 
threats? 

How  many  illegal  strikes  have  been 
called  during  the  year  just  passed? 

Hany  any  publishers  ceased  relations 
with  any  union? 

Have  any  publishers  unionized  any  de¬ 
partment  during  the  past  year? 

Have  the  publishers  made  combina¬ 
tion  contracts  or  received  propositions 
for  them? 

How  many  publishers  have  had  de¬ 
mands  made  by  typographical  unions  for 
overtime  pay  for  men  working  on  a  sev¬ 
enth  day  in  any  week  or  for  working 
a  second  shift  (after  a  first  shift  in  an¬ 
other  office)  because  of  the  union’s  in¬ 
ability  to  furnish  enough  help? 

How  many  publishers  installed  ad¬ 
dressing  machines  and  are  they  oper¬ 
ated  by  union  men! 

Mechanical 

What  is  the  best  method  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  number  of  copies  spoiled  in 
printing?  By  weighing  the  printed 
waste  and  calculating  its  equivalent  in 
complete  copies  or  by  making  physical 
count  of  spoiled  copies,  or  is  there  a 
better  method? 

Is  the  best  method  of  calculating  the 
number  of  spoiled  copies  to  deduct  from 
the  gross  press  run  on  account  of  breaks 
in  the  web? 

How  many  papers  use  6  pt.  on  7  pt. 
slug  as  body  type?  Do  they  receive 
many  complaints  because  type  is  small? 
How  much  paper  could  be  saved  if  it 
was  the  usual  size?  Would  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  be  satisfied  if  this  was  the 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  should 
there  not  be  a  united  effort  to  improve 
the  broken-down  postal  system? 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  eliminate 
the  inefficient  space  system  now  in  vogue 
by  the  Railway  Mail?  Should  not  steps 
be  taken  to  investigate  atjd  correct  the 
late  running  of  mail  trains? 

Should  not  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  inaugurate  a  plan  of  insurance 
similar  to  parcels  post  insurance,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  slight  premium,  to  insure 
publishers  against  the  late  arrival  and 
non-receipt  of  dealers’  bundles? 

Should  not  the  Government  reimburse 
publishers  for  the  heavy  credits  neces¬ 
sarily  allowed  to  out-of-town  dealers 
for  unsold  copies  because  of  late  deliv¬ 
ery,  loss  of  sales  and  discontinuance  of 
subscriptions? 

Should  not  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  permit  the  use  of  mail  bags  for 
outside  mail  delivered  to  newsdealers? 
This  would  result  in  large  saving  of 
credits  now  allowed  for  damaged  pa¬ 
pers. 

Advertising 

Should  newspapers  refuse  service  to 
advertising  agents,  when  it  is  known 
iliat  magazines,  billboards  and  other 
mediums  make  it  much  more  easy  to  do 
business  with  agents  than  newspapers 
do? 

.Are  there  not  legitimate  means  of  co¬ 
operation,  such  as  trade  investigations, 
securing  window  displays,  the  use  of 
letters  and  personal  influence  with  job¬ 
bers  and  dealers  that  is  perfectly  proper 
for  newspapers  to  extend  to  agents  and 
advertisers?  Isn’t  it  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  magazines  do  much  more  in 
the  way  of  co-operation  than  newspa¬ 
pers?  Isn’t  it  especially  admissible  that 
competing  mediums  are  better  salesmen 
of  their  product  than  are  newspapers  ? 

Co-operation  between  newspapers  and 
advertisers  or  agents.  Of  what  may  il 
properly  consist?  What  are  its  limita¬ 
tions  from  the  publishers’  viewpoint? 

The  elimination  of  combinations  of 
local  and  foreign  advertising  orders,  or 
soliciting  contracts  involving  split 
charges  for  one  advertisement.  The  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  are;  1.  The  agency 


tion  favorable  to  that  end? 

The  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agents  desires  to  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  a  uniform  commission  of  15  per 
cent  plus  cash  discount.  Should  that  be 
adopted  or  should  the  rate  be  stand- 
arized  at  10  per  cent  with  cash  commis¬ 
sion  of  2  per  cent  on  ten-day  payment? 

Should  commission  be  allowed  only  to 
bona-fide  agencies,  that  is,  those  engaged 
in  the  promotion  of  general  advertising, 
or  should  it  also  be  allowed  to  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  advertisers,  or  to 
fictitious  agencies  operated  by  adver¬ 
tisers? 

Should  this  association  collaborate 
with  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents  in  formulating  a 
standard  contract  blank  for  advertising 
which  wqpld  tend  to  eliminate  unfair 
and  objectionable  clauses  now  being 
used  by  some  agencies,  and  also  very 
much  reduce  the  work  of  the  office? 

How  many  newspapers  charge  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rate  for  foreign  and  for  local 
business?  Do  those  using  it  recommend 
its  adoption  by  other  publishers? 

Is  the  standard  rate  card  adopted  6y 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents  worthy  of  adoption  by  all 
publishers? 

What  newspapers  guarantee  circula¬ 
tion  in  advertising  contracts  with  the 
result  that  they  are  called  upon  for  re¬ 
bate  should  circulation  not  equal  the 
guarantee,  yet  are  not  paid  for  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  the  guarantee?  Is  it 
not  a  poor  rule  that  docs  not  work  both 
ways  ? 

What  is  the  ratio  of  advertising  rates 
to  circulation? 

Miscellaneous 

Should  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  furnish  to  its 
members  the  service  now  supplied  to 
newspaper  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  thus 
making  it  unnecessary  for  A.  N.  P.  A. 
members  to  belong  to  the  A.  B.  C.  ? 

Why  should  newspapers  be  required 
to  maintain  the  A.  B.  C? 

Has  the  Department  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  made  any  ruling  covering  good  will 
in  connection  with  newspaper  assets  in 
making  up  excess  profit  reports? 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to  dis- 


enforce  the  acceptance  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  decision  rendered  by  the 
Colorado  Industrial  Commission  in  a 
controversy  respecting  a  new  scale. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  unions  were 
successful.  The  pressmen  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Memphis  and  Paterson  threatened 
cessation  of  work  to  secure  wages  de¬ 
manded  in  new  scale  propositions  but 
peaceful  settlements  were  afterward  ar¬ 
ranged. 

“In  New  York  the  pressmen  demanded 
an  increase  of  $9.(X)  per  week  and  de¬ 
clared  they  would  discontinue  work  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  if  their 
terms  were  not  accepted.  This  matter 
was  immediately  reported  to  the  Acting 
President  of  the  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U., 
Wm.  H.  McHugh,  who  took  the  matter 
up  vigorously  and  disavowed  the  pro- 
Itosed  action  by  the  union,  advised  the 
officers  of  the  organization  if  the  men 
struck  of  the  organization  if  the  men 
struck  their  places  would  be  filled  by 
the  International,  with  the  result  that 
the  local  organization  agreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  differences  to  arbitration.  The 
arbitration  board  gave  the  men  an  in¬ 
crease. 

Proposes  New  Arbitration  Agreement 

“Following  the  very  prompt  and  com¬ 
mendable  action  of  Acting  President 
Wm.  H.  McHugh  of  the  I.  P.  P.  and 
A.  U.  when  the  New  York  pressmen 
threatened  to  strike  to  enforce  the  de¬ 
mand  for  an  increase  of  $9.00  a  week, 
there  was  a  conference  between  Mr. 
McHugh  and  your  Chairman  which 
resulted  in  a  proposal  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Union  make  another 
arbitration  contract.  .  No  doubt  most 
of  the  members  know  that  there  has 
been  no  arbitration  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations  since  the 
strike  of  the  pressmen  in  Chicago  in 
May,  1912.  Owing  to  the  unrest  in 
labor  circles  and  the  probability,  if 
not  the  certainty,  that  the  future  will 
bring  many  serious  problems  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor,  including  publishers  of 
newspapers,  your  Committee  believes 
members  of  the  Association  should  have 
all  the  protection  against  illegal  and  un¬ 


usual  type? 


agrees  to  the  payment  of  one-half  the  courage  the  planting  by  employment  warranted  interference  with  their  busi- 
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ness  that  can  be  assured.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  your  Chairman,  Mr.  McHugh 
addressed  a  communication  to  President 
Glass  proposing  the  making  of  an  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement.  That  communication 
was  submitted  to  the  directors  at  their 
meeting  on  April  21st. 

The  Syracose  Difficulty 

“The  printers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
were  given  a  war  bonus  of  75  cents  a 
week  in  .\ugust,  1917,  making  the  scale 
$24  for  day  work  and  $27  for  night 
work.  In  April,  1918,  they  asked  the 
publishers  for  an  additional  bonus  to 
bring  the  scale  to  $29.25  for  day  work 
and  $32.25  for  night  work.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  refused.  The  union  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  voted  to  abrogate  the  local  and 
arbitration  contracts  on  June  1  unless 
its  demands  were  complied  with.  This 
proposition  to  repudiate  agreements  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  President  who  prevented  the 
action  contemplated.  The  union  then 
voted  funds  to  pay  for  advertisements 
in  The  Industrial  Weekly,  a  labor  paper 
in  Syracuse.  Three  advertisements  were 
published  which  contained  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  publishers  and  claimed  they 
were  unpatriotic  and  had  been  deceiv¬ 
ing  their  readers.  Matters  were  finally 
settled  by  the  granting  of  a  bonus  of 
$2  a  week  for  the  current  year  with  an 
addition  of  75  cents  on  January  1.  1919. 

“The  unrest  among  members  of  labor 
unions  has  resulted  in  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  differences  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  than  ever  before  in 
the  offices  of  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  beside  the  strikes  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  already  reported.  Some  of  these 
questions  have  been  very  serious  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  have  been 
settled  though  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  members  concerned. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  detailed  reports 
on  all  the.se  matters. 

War  Labor  Board  Is  Meditator 

“There  have  been  eight  instances  re¬ 
ported  during  the  year  in  which  unions 
have  sought  to  have  differences  taken 
up  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
I'ive  of  the  cases  were  referred  to  the 
Board  by  the  consent  of  both  sides. 
They  were  a  stereotypers’  and  a  mail¬ 
ers’  case  in  San  Francisco,  one  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  two  in  New  York.  In  the 
San  Francisco  cases  it  was  unnecessary 
to  finally  appeal  to  the  Board  as  a  rul¬ 
ing  by  a  Federal  Mediator  or  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  accepted  in  both  instances. 
Both  sides  in  Chicago  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  War  Labor  Board  a  typographi¬ 
cal  proposition  for  a  war  bonus,  the 
publishers  having  offered  to  make  an 
advance  in  the  wages  if  the  union 
would  consent  to  the  discontinuance  of 
resetting  borrowed  and  exchanged  mat¬ 
ter.  The  officers  of  the  union  after¬ 
ward  refused  to  go  on  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  War  Labor  Board  as 
originally  agreed  and  made  an  ex  parte 
appeal  to  which  the  publishers  objected. 

“The  Board  finally  dismissed  the  case. 
The  first  New'  York  case  was  on  a  de¬ 
mand  by  newspaper  machinists  for  an 
increase  in  pay  from  $36.00  to  $48.00  a 
week  as  a  war  bonus.  The  Board  grant¬ 
ed  an  increase  of  $7.20  a  week.  In  the 
second  New  York  case  the  publishers 
and  Photo  Engravers  appealed  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  by  agreement  on  a 
war  bonus  proposition  by  the  union. 
The  decision  granted  an  advance  of 
$1.00  per  day  and  night.  The  publish¬ 
ers  considered  the  decision  unfair  and 
appealed  against  it.  .\ction  on  the  ap¬ 
peal  has  not  yet  been  reported. 

“Ti.e  other  three  cases  were  from 
Denver,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville.  In 
Denver  differences  were  very  serious 
on  a  new  scale  contract,  the  issues  first 
being  referred  to  the  Colorado  State 
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Industrial  Board  for  decision  which 
granted  a  very  large  increase.  Both 
sides  were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
but  the  union  finally  agreed  to  accept  it. 
Before  this  was  done  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  A 
Commissioner  or  Mediator  offered  com¬ 
promise  propositions  to  both  sides  but 
no  agreement  was  concluded  and  the 
State  Board’s  decision  was  finally  ac¬ 
cepted. 

“The  pressmen  in  Indianapolis  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  War  Labor  Board  after 
a  decision  by  a  local  arbitration  board 
which  provided  an  increase  of  $6.00  per 
week.  The  contract  specifically  stated 
that  decisions  by  local  boards  must  be 
accepted  as  final  and  binding  by  both 
sides.  Regardless  of  this  the  organiza¬ 
tion  appealed  to  Washington.  After  in¬ 
vestigation  the  appeal  was  dismissed. 
The  Louisville  pressmen  did  their  ut¬ 
most  to  get  their  claim  for  a  new  scale 
taken  up  by  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
finally  reached  the  point  where  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  about  to  consent  to  that 
course.  A  representative  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Publishers’  Association  was  in 
Washington  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  newspapers,  but  before  the  Board 
took  action  a  settlement  by  conciliation 
was  effected. 

To  Settle  Differences  in  Manner  Provided 

“About  the  first  of  the  year,  1919,  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  issued  an 
official  notice  saying  that  ‘its  authority 
and  powers  are  to  continue  unabated 
until  the  President  has  officially  pro¬ 
claimed  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaties.’  The  Board’s  proclamation 
said ; 

“All  file  1  atfer  December  5,  1918. 

Kettine  forth  infiuatrial  controveralea  will,  there¬ 
fore,  1m*  referred  to  the  Tjibor  Department  for 
acthm  hy  Ita  mediation  and  conciliation  bureau. 
Failintr  aettlement  In  auch  cases  the  Secretary 
of  I  al»or  will  refer  back  to  the  War  TJibor 
D«Kird  only  the  rases  in  which  both  parties 
voluntarily  submit  the  issue  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  War  I.abor  Board  and  aifree  to 
abide  by  its  decision.  All  cases  now  before  the 
Board  will  be  handled  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

“Members  are  advised  to  avoid  so  far 
as  possible  having  any  issues  submitted 
to  the  War  Labor  Board  because  of  our 
arrangements  with  the  various  Inter¬ 
national  Unions  for  settling  differences 
by  arbitration.  If  unions  propose  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  or  the  War  Labor  Board,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  advised  at  once  so  that 
steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  having 
the  settlement  of  differences  diverted 
from  the  regular  channels.  Bulletins 
Nos.  1670  and  1721  contain  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  your  Committee  and 
a  more  complete  statement  of  the  Labor 
Board’s  proclamation  just  referred  to. 

For  More  Effective  Agreements 

“There  have  been  several  strikes  in 
commercial  shops  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  press  feeders’  unions  in 
these  cities  though  operating  under  con¬ 
tracts,  discontinued  work  and  demanded 
large  increases  in  pay.  The  first  strike 
in  each  city  proved  successful  because 
for  some  reason  the  employers  surren¬ 
dered,  which  resulted  in  the  feeders 
striking  again  in  a  few  months  utterly 
without  warrant.  Finally  matters  were 
maneuvered  so  that  all  the  printing 
trades  in  commercial  shops  became  in¬ 
volved  and  differences  were  referred  to 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
pay  was  very  largely  increased. 

“Commercial  shop  employers  feeling 
that  they  must  have  some  better  protec¬ 
tion  against  unwarranted  interference 
with  their  business,  suggested  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  International  .Mlied  Printing  Trades 
.Association.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C..  on  February  3  and 
4,  1919.  General  discussion  ensued  and 
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arrangements  were  made  for  another 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  on  March  10. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  a 
board  of  five  representatives  of  the  em¬ 
ployers’  associations  and  five  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  International  Unions  of 
the  printing  trades  should  constitute  a 
board  to  work  out  some  system  for 
joint  arbitration  agreement  which 
would  be  guaranteed  by  all  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Trades  Unions. 

At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  after  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  the  various  matters 
considered  were  referred  to  a  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  report  of  this  Committee, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting,  con¬ 
tained  a  form  of  constitution  to  govern 
the  International  Joint  Conference 
Board,  the  said  constitution  to  provide 
the  Board  should  propose  policies  and 
regulations  for  the  printing  industry 
which  when  approved  would  become 
binding  on  all  parties  accepting  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Board  should  devise 
means  by  which  its  rules  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered,  interpreted  and  enforced. 

Price  Fixing  By  Photo-Engravers 

The  Committee  also  suggested  that  all 
local  agreements  thereafter  be  under¬ 
written  by  International  Unions  having 
jurisdiction  and  that  contracts  for  wage 
scales  in  any  community  be  made  at 
the  same  time  and  collectively.  That 
forms  of  contracts  and  shop  rules  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  far  as  possible.  Before 
adjournment  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  meeting  of  the  International  Joint 
Conference  Board  in  Chicago  during  this 
week  to  take  further  steps  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  conferees  as  above  ex¬ 
plained.  This  program  if  carried  out  as 
planned  will  really  result  so  far  as  com¬ 
mercial  shops  are  concerned,  in  Qoser 
.Affiliation  ofTnternational  Unions  of  the 
printing  trades  which  they  have  been 
aiming  at  for  years  but  heretofore  been 
unable  to  accomplish. 

“Your  Committee’s  reports  for  1916, 
1917  and  1918  contained  references  to 
the  Photo  Engravers’  combination 
with  employers  to  raise  prices  and 
wage  scales.  This  was  accomplished  by 
a  section  in  contracts  which  has  become 
known  as  ‘Clause  10.’  The  courts  of  New 
York  State  were  appealed  to  and  a  de¬ 
cision  handed  down  to  the  effect  that 
the  said  clause  is  not  in  violation  of  any 
law.  In  March,  f918,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charged  the  Chicago  Em¬ 
ploying  Photo  Engravers  with  action  in 
restraint  of  trade  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  ‘Clause  10.’  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  not  reached  a  conclusion.  In 
November  the  New  York  Photo  En¬ 
gravers’  Union  took  another  step  in  their 
combination  program  by  fixing  rates  for 
which  photo  engravings  made  by  their 
members  must  be  sold.  This  has  been 
termed  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
employers  and  certainly  is  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  management  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  which  amounts  almost  to  control. 
This  action  was  reported  quite  fully  in 
Bulletin  No.  1735  issued  on  February 
21,  1919. 

Negotiations  Now  Pending 

“There  have  been  three  I.  T.  U.  Ar¬ 
bitration  Board  meetings  at  which  four¬ 
teen  cases  were  considered.  There  were 
no  meetings  of  the  I.  S.  and  E.  U.  and 
I.  P.  E.  U.  International  Boards. 

“During  the  calendar  year,  1918,  there 
were  165  local  contracts  executed  by 
members  of  the  Association  as  compared 
with  195  during  the  preceding  year. 
There  arc  now  13  local  agreements  in 
process  of  negotiation  and  seven  local 
arbitration  proceedings  to  settle  scale 
differences  as  follows : 

“Typographical:  Conciliation,  6;  Ar¬ 
bitration,  5.  Press :  Conciliation,  4,  Ar¬ 


bitration,  1.  Stereotypers :  Conciliation, 
2,  Arbitration,  1.  Photo  Engravers: 
Conciliation,  1. 

“There  are  now  249  arbitration  con¬ 
tracts  in  effect  for  composing  rooms, 
50  for  mailing  departments,  155  for 
stereotyping  departments  and  27  for 
photo  engraving  rooms.  Last  year 
there  were  224  for  composing  rooms, 
43  for  mailing  departments,  137  for 
stereotyping  departments  and  25  for 
photo  engraving  rooms  the  total  being 
in  1918,  428  and  481  at  present. 

“Mailers’  Unions  secured  recognition 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  in  the  offices  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  Star  and 
Times  and  Drovers’  Telegram,  the  or¬ 
ganization  having  had  a  contract  with 
the  Kansas  City  Post  for  several  years. 

Troubles  With  Newsboys 

“The  Typographical  Union  had  a  gain 
in  membership  of  1,887  and  spent  $53,- 
304.46  for  strikes;  pressmen’s  union  a 
gain  of  2,266  and  spent  $8,790.00  for 
strikes;  the  stereotypers  gained  138  in 
membership  and  spent  nothing  for 
strikes  and  the  photo  engravers  report 
no  gain  and  spent  $18,305.55  for 
strikes. 

“In  July,  1918,  a  very  serious  situa¬ 
tion  developed  in  Minneapolis  owing  to 
the  demand  by  newsboys  for  a  decrease 
in  wholesale  rates.  The  boys  were 
egged  on  by  professional  agitators  and 
encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  who  covertly,  if  not  openly, 
supported  the  boys  in  their  lawless  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Under  date  of  July  6th,  four 
days  after  the  strike  began,  a  member 
of  the  Association  in  Minneapolis 
wrote : 

“There  Is  no  special  change  in  the  newsbo.Ts 
situation  except  that  rioting  and  the  assaulting 
of  the  puhUe  has  stopped  in  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict.  but  the  papers  are  destroyed  when 
dropped  at  various  points  throughout  the  city 
for  the  carriers.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
carriers  have  been  Intimidated  and  threateneil 
to  such  an  extent  that  very  many  of  them  dr, 
not  dare  take  out  the  papers.  The  burning  and 
destruction  of  loads  of  papers  still  continues  in 
the  outlying  districts. 

“The  governor  notified  the  mayor  last  night 
that  order  must  be  immediately  restored  or  that 
he  would  be  suspeiMled.  This  is  not  a  strike  of 
the  newslmys.  but  a  boycott  being  handled  by 
the  Socialists,  members  of  the  Non-partisan 
l-eague  and  I.  W.  W.’s.  Daily  meetings  are 
l)elng  held  and  sabotage  is  being  taught  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  by  urging  the  destruc 
tlon  of  property  and  assault  on  cltliens.  A 
newsboys’  strike  should  be  a  trivial  matter,  but 
the  situation  is  far  more  serious  than  the  out¬ 
side  public  can  realize. 

Warns  of  Bolshevism 
In  conclusion  your  Committee  deems 
it  necessary  to  warn  you  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  Bolshevism  is  by  no  means  past. 
While  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  officers  of  the  International 
Unions  of  the  Printing  Trades  have 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  these  odious 
doctrines  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  large 
number  of  members  of  all  labor  unions, 
including  those  of  the  printing  trades, 
that  support  the  principles  of  I.  W. 
W.’ism,  which  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  .At  a  public  meeting 
in  New  York  City  on  February  29th,  the 
president  of  one  of  the  local  pressmen’s 
union,  said : 

'Tt  might  l)c  n  good  thing  for  us  to  have  pro¬ 
hibition.  The  moment  the  Government  took 
liquor  away  from  the  people  of  Russia  the 
people  took  the  Government  In  their  own  bands. 
I’resses  will  lie  smashed  and  windows  broken  on 
July  let.  What  happeried  in  Russia  will  happen 
here.  We  ought  to  be  men  enough  to  say. 
•Take  beer  away  from  ns  and  we  wilt  take  the 
Government  away  from  you.* 

“We  have  waited  long  about  calling  a 
general  strike.  It  is  time  we  went  back  to  our 
orgniiizatlons  and  told  them  to  stop  work  now. 
Or.  If  later  we  are  told  to  starve  to  death,  we 
will  starve,  but  starving,  we  will  break  into  the 

(Continued  on  page  81.) 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  ADVERTISING  BUREAU  COMMITTEE  IN  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Sitting  (left  to  right) — John  B.  Woodward,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Capital;  Fleming  Newbold,  Washington  Star,  chairman;  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Thomson,  director.  Standing  (left  to  right) — Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  director;  Hugh  O’Donnell,  New  York  Times;  Dan  .\.  Carroll,  representing  Six- 
Point  League;  J.  E.  Lutz,  representing  Chicago  Newspaper  Representatives  .Association;  W .  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript. 


The  text  of  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N. 
P.  .A.,  published  herewith,  reveals  an 
almost  magical  transformation  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  country 
when  advertising  volume  of  today  is 
compared  with  that  of  one  year  ago, 
the  committee  fully  confirming  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  prediction  of  the  greatest 
space  advertising  year  in  history. 

Of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  the  com¬ 
mittee  .says:  “Its  beginning  found  ad¬ 
vertising  at  low  ebb  and  surrounded 
by  obstacles  and  uncertainties.  Its 
close  finds  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
business  with  prospects  for  a  record- 
breaking  year  ahead.’’ 

Here  is  the  report  in  full: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspafer  Publishers'  Association: 

Gentlemen : 

A'our  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  submits  here¬ 
with  its  sixth  annual  report  covering 
the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  year 
just  ended. 

The  rapid  movement  of  world 
events  brought  unusual  opportunities 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for  use¬ 
ful  service  in  war,  peace  and  recon¬ 
struction  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report.  Its  beginning  found  adver¬ 
tising  at  low  ebb,  and  surrounded  by 


obstacles  and  uncertainties.  Its  close 
finds  an  unprecedented  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  prospects  for  a  record- 
breaking  year  ahead. 

It  is  evident  that  the  economic  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  past  year  have  given 
the  national  advertiser  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
have  disclosed  new  and  larger  uses  for 
the  medium.  Gratifying  as  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  it  also  points  to  the  need  of 
continuing  in  a  more  comprehensive  way 
the  educational  and  constructive  work 
which  the  bureau  is  conducting  among 
national  advertisers. 

Meeting  New  Conditions 

In  laying  out  a  program  for  solici¬ 
tation  after  the  1918  convention,  the 
bureau  reckoned  with  the  difficulties 
under  which  national  advertisers  were 
operating.  The  rising  cost  of  doing 
business,  the  restrictions  and  em¬ 
bargoes  incident  to  the  war,  freight 
congestion  and  shortage  of  help  were 
embarrassing  advertisers,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  desirous  of  keeping 
alive  their  good-will  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

Using  its  trade  surveys,  which  now 
form  the  basis  for  most  of  its  solici¬ 
tations,  circular  letters,  advertising 
literature,  the  trade  press  and  personal 
visits,  the  bureau  indicated  to  national 
advertisers  the  wisdom  of  using  news¬ 


paper  space  in  logical  and  convenient 
markets,  rather  than  .scattering  their 
publicity  at  widely  separated  points. 

The  bureau  had  the. co-operation  of 
most  of  its  memlicrs  who  published  a 
series  of  strong  advertisements  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  bureau’s  staff  promoting 
this  idea. 

Work  along  these  lines  was  continued 
during  the  war  period.  There  was  no 
lessening  of  activity  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  bureau’s  revenues  dwindled 
somewhat  due  to  a  loss  in  membership. 
This  loss  was  afterwards  made  up,  as 
the  memliership  figures  presently  to  be 
submitted  will  show. 

New  trade  surveys  were  made  and 
used  to  good  advantage  throughout  the 
war  to  further  the  cause  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  the  “logical  market” 
idea. 

Anticipated  Peace 

When  peace  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  the 
bureau  anticipated  the  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  laying  out  a  new  program 
based  upon  its  investigations  of  ad¬ 
vertising  possibilities  immediately  after 
the  war. 

In  its  bulletin  of  November  9,  1918, 
the  bureau  said : 

“Facts  gathered  by  the  bureau 
within  the  last  six  weeks  and  supple¬ 
mented  within  the  last  ten  days  by 
personal  talks  with  large  business  in¬ 


terests  and  agents  between  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  lead  the  bureau  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  within  the  next  few  months 
an  unprecedented  volume  of  national 
advertising  will  appear. 

“Nearly  every  agency  reports  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  clients  and  an 
almost  feverish  anxiety  to  ‘start  some¬ 
thing’  on  the  part  of  advertisers  whose 
business  has  been  suspended  or  cur¬ 
tailed.  Some  accounts  with  products 
which  may  still  be  limited  in  supply, 
may  of  course  be  slow  in  starting,  but 
even  these  are  showing  a  disposition 
to  re-establish  good-will  as  rapidly  as 
possible  ’’ 

This  bulletin,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  was  given  wide 
publicity  by  the  trade  press.  It  also 
formed  a  Iiasis  for  promotional  matter 
sent  to  advertisers.  .A  further  series  of 
liromotional  advertisements  was  issued 
and  is  being  published  by  more  than 
two  hundred  newspapers  as  this  report 
is  being  prepared.  .An  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  of  personal  solicitation  also  was 
conducted  among  manufacturers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Railroad  Advertising 

The  bureau’s  part  in  assisting  the 
Railroad  .Administration  to  develop  an 
advertising  plan  is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest. 
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HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  ADVERTISING  BUREAU  REPORT. 

'  I '  H  K  fiscal  year  closes  with  an  unprecedented  volume  of  business,  with 
^  prospects  for  a  record-breaking  year  ahead. 

Economic  developments  have  given  the  national  advertiser  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  newspaper  and  disclosed  new  and  larger  uses  for  the 
medium. 


Recovery  of  railroad  advertising,  of  which  $7,500,000  was  cancelled 
when  the  roads  fell  to  Federal  control,  is  an  outstanding  achievement. 

.Many  newspapers  benefited  by  the  trade  investigations  of  the  bureau 
during  the  year.  \ 

More  money  than  usual  was  spent  on  promotion  work,  three  cam¬ 
paigns  having  wide  circulation. 

Bureau  gives  special  thanks  to  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Justin  F. 
Harbour  for  “their  remarkable  work  in  compiling  statistics  of  news¬ 
paper  rates  and  circulations  by  .states  and  zones.’’  The  reports  adds : 
"These  compilations  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  bureau  in  its 
work.  ’ 


Railroad  advertising  aggregating 
$7,500,(00  annually  was  cancelled  by 
the  Government  when  the  railroads 
were  taken  under  Federal  control. 

Several  publishers  at  that  time  urged 
the  bureau  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  Director  General,  but  an  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  do  so. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  bureau  renewed  its  in¬ 
quiries  at  Washington  and  in  January 
it  was  formally  invited  by  the  Railroad 
.Administration  to  discuss  with  it  the 
possibilities  of  resuming  advertising. 

It  was  necessary  to  work  out  a  plan 
that  would  assure  the  Railroad  -Ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  advertising  could 
be  placed  on  a  strictly  business  basis 
and  removed  from  any  suggestion  of 
|)olitics.  The  bureau  made  many  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  details  of  the  plan 
subsequently  adopted  and  pledged  sup¬ 
port  toward  making  it  a  success. 

From  January  7  until  the  advertising 
campaign  was  officially  announced  on 
March  22,  the  bureau  was  in  touch  with 
Washington,  and  on  several  occasions 
its  representatives  acted  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  with  other  interests  that  were 
1>eing  consulted. 

Market  Survey* 

The  railroad  campaign  is  also  of  in¬ 
terest  liecause  there  is  a  lielief  that  its 
success  and  its  demonstration  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  advertising  can  l>e  placed  on  a 
strictly  business  basis  may  change  the 
present  official  attitude  toward  the  use 
of  advertising. 

As  already  indicated,  the  bureau’s 
market  survey  work  was  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  These  surveys  have 
proved  to  lie  the  most  effective  method 
of  focusing  the  attention  of  advertisers 
upon  our  medium  yet  develo|>ed  by  the 
bureau. 

Important  as  are  the  facts  about 
newspaper  advertising,  the  bureau  has 
found  that  these  facts  take  on  a  new 
significance  when  they  are  pre.sented  to 
an  advertiser  in  connection  with  facts 
about  his  own  industry.  In  addition  to 
l>eing  in  constant  demand  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  concerns  in¬ 
terested  in  advertising  and  advertising 
agencies  handling  the  accounts,  the 
surveys  have  brought  representatives 
of  the  bureau  in  close  contact  with  the 
executive  officers  of  the  firms  visited, 
inasmuch  as  they  bear  upon  each  com¬ 
pany’s  merchandising  policy. 

The  reports  have  given  the  bureau’s 
members  an  unusual  opportunity  to  lay 
the  facts  about  their  own  markets  be¬ 
fore  the  leading  concerns  in  each  indus¬ 
try  investigated. 

Indeed,  while  the  bureau  is  working 
in  behalf  of  all  newspapers  and  adheres 
strictly  to  the  (lolicy  of  never  recom¬ 
mending  any  individual  publication  or 
group  of  publications,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  news¬ 
papers  contributing  data  for  the  surveys 
are  reaping  a  direct  benefit  from  them. 
It  has  been  apparent  to  the  bureau  on 
more  than  one  ficcasion  that  advertisers 
have  referred  to  the  surveys  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  making  up  lists  of  newspapers 
for  a  campaign. 

Many  Trade  Inquiries 

During  the  year  trade  investigations 
of  the  following  industries  were  under¬ 
taken  by  the  bureau ;  Rutter  substi¬ 
tutes,  aluminum  ware,  men’s  under¬ 
year,  canned  milk,  laundry  soap,  pork 
and  beans.*  tobacco,  and  rubber  over¬ 
shoes.  Minor  investigations,  some  of 
which  grew  out  of  the  original  sur¬ 
veys.  were  made  for  individual  adver¬ 
tisers  from  time  to  time. 

Summaries  of  the  trade  surveys 
have  gone  to  about  three  hundred 
prosjiects,  while  the  complete  surveys 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  more 


than  one  hundred  advertisers  or  pros¬ 
pects  and  advertising  agencies.  A 
great  many  newspapers  have  bor¬ 
rowed  copies  of  surveys  from  time  to 
time,  although  the  bureau’s  facilities 
have  not  permitted  a  large  enough 
production  of  the  reports  for  general 
distribution  among  its  membership. 
Copies,  however,  are  always  available 
at  the  bureau’s  offices,  or  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  upon  special  reijuest. 

Enlargement  Demanded 

From  all  sides  comes  the  demand  that 
the  work  of  the  bureau  lie  enlarged 
during  1919. 

Publishers  an<l  advertising  men  in  the 
far  West  urge  that  a  branch  office  of 
the  bureau  be  opened  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Newspaper  special  representatives  and 
advertising  agencies  assert  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  opening  of  an  office  in  Chicago 
is  necessary. 

The  demands  of  national  advertisers 
for  information  and  advice  have  taxed 
the  bureau’s  present  resources  beyond 
the  limit. 

Your  committee  submits  that  the 
participation  of  the  members  of  the  .A. 
N.  P.  .A.  who  are  now  subscribing  to 
the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  would  make 
these  enlargements  immediately  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  is  evident  that  there  never  was  a 
more  jiropitious  time  than  the  present 
for  the  development  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  national  field.  .As  has 
been  frequently  |>ointed  out  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  value  of  a 
medium  of  advertising  in  the  mind  of 
the  advertiser  before  advertising  space 
in  that  medium  can  be  actually  sold 
to  him.  It  is  necessary  to  establish 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  as 
a  policy  of  merchandising  with  many 
manufacturers  who  are  now  using 
other  forms  of  advertising  or  who  arc 
not  yet  advertisers. 

Pave  the  Way  for  Business 

The  bureau  dees  nf)t  sell  space  or 
take  orders,  but  it  does  the  work  that 
must  be  done  before  space  can  be  sold 
when  it  gives  to  the  advertiser  a  clear 
understanding  of  our  medium  as  the 
most  economical  and  effective  force  in 
general  merchandising. 

The  bureau  competes  with  mediums 
whose  advocates  are  well  prepared  and 
much  lictter  financed.  Surely  there 
never  befoie  was  such  enormous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development  '  work  offered 
to  the  newspa|>ers.  and  in  the  judgment 
of  your  committee  the  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  adequately  financed 
to  do  that  development  work. 

The  mere  production  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  for  which  advertisers  are 
asking  every  dav  has  been  one  of  the 
bureau’s  most  difficult  problems  owing 


to  lack  of  sufficient  capital. 

The  bureau  needs  money  for  a  statis¬ 
tical  and  promotional  .department.  Such 
a  department  will  make  it  possible  to 
gather  more  frequently  and  compre¬ 
hensively  facts  and  figures  about  its 
members,  markets  for  presentation  by 
the  bureau’s  solicitors  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  bureau  should  have 
funds  to  increase  its  force  of  solicitors 
and  to  ojien  the  branch  offices  named 
above. 

Members  of  the  ,A.  N.  P.  A.  are 
strongly  urged  to  support  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  bureau’s  work  which 
will  be  submitted  touring  1919. 

Solicitation 

Representatives  of  the  bureau  spent 
157  days  in  traveling  during  the  year 
just  ended. 

All  parts  of  the  country  were  visited 
and  manufacturers  in  many  lines  were 
solicited  personally,  in  addition  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agents.  The  cities  visited  in¬ 
cluded  the  following : 

Boston  and  Watertown,  Mass., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  New  London. 
Conn.,  Fludson  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La..  Beaumont,  Houston  and 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Cleveland,  O.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Milwaukee,  V\’is.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Salt 
1-ake  City,  Utah,  Los  .Angeles,  Long 
Beach,  Fresno,  San  Jose  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  *Ore.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  1918 
convention  by  President  Glass  consisted 
of  the  following:  Fleming  Newliold, 
Harry  Chandler.  John  F.  Mackay,  David 
H.  Plum,  Louis  Wiley,  G.  Edward 
Buxton,  jr.,  William  H.  F'ield,  Lafayette 
Young,  Jr.,  William  F.  Rogers,  John  B. 
Woodward. 

The  committee  organized  on  .April  25, 
electing  Mr.  Newliold  chairman.  Mr. 
Young  vice-chairman  and  Mr.  Plum  as 
chairman  of  the  F'inance  Committee 
acting  with  Mr.  Wiley.  During  the  year 
Major  Buxton  of  the  committee  has 
not  actively  participated  in  its  affairs 
because  of  his  service  abroad. 

Organization  • 

On  July  17  j.  F.  McKay  resigned 
as  a  member  because  of  his  retirement 
from  the  newspaper  business.  It  was 
under  Mr.  McKay’s  direction  as  chair¬ 
man  that  the  bureau  was  founded  and 
brought  forward  to  a  strong  position  of 
usefulness  and  his  retirement  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  regret  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee. 

Dan  .A.  Carroll  of  New  York  con¬ 
tinued  to  represent  the  Six-Point 
League  on  our  .Advisory  Committee,  and 
during  the  year  the  Newspaper  Repre¬ 


sentatives’  -Association  of  Chicago  had 
as  their  succeeding  advisory  members 
Robert  J.  Virtue,  John  Glass  and  John 
E.  Lutz. 

Your  committee  has  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  bureau 
through  a  system  of  semi-monthly  re¬ 
ports  and  personal  visits. 

-At  the  close  of  the  quarter  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1919,  the  bureau  had  on  its 
books  321  members  as  against  283  on 
the  same  date  last  year.  Of  this  mem¬ 
bership  201  are  members  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Finances 

The  bureau’s  books  have  been  audited 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  February  28, 
1919,  and  show  a  cash  balance  of 
$1,006.70,  against  a  cash  balance  of 
$4,836.62  one  year  ago,  and  a  surplus 
of  $3,617.90,  against  a  surplus  of 
$6,443.44  one  year  ago. 

-As  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  re¬ 
port  attached,  the  bureau  was  forced  to 
draw  on  its  surplus  to  maintain  itself 
during  the  year.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  its  financial  condition  has 
improved  and  the  indicated  income  for 
1919  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  indicated 
expenditures. 

Printed  Matter 

During  the  year  the  bureau  issued 
less  printed  matter  than  usual,  but 
spent  a  larger  amount  on  direct  mail 
solicitation  and  in  connection  with  its 
trade  investigations. 

The  expenses  of  the  trade  investiga¬ 
tion  work  are  constantly  increasing  as 
these  books  of  reference  become  more 
and  more  in  demand. 

More  money  was  spent  on  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  than  in  the  previous 
years.  Including  the  series  used  in 
connection  with  Window  Display  Week 
three  campaigns  of  promotional  adver¬ 
tisements  were  issued  to  newspapers 
and  were  given  wide  circulation. 

International  window  display  week 
was  held  during  the  week  of  October 
7-12,  1918,  and  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  presented  by  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  running  at  the  same 
time  and  the  influenza  epidemic  pre¬ 
vailing  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it 
was  reasonably  successful  and  our 
records  show  that  508  newspapers  in  333 
cities  participated. 

A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Convention 

The  bureau  co-operated  with  the 
Newspaper  Department  at  the  San 
Francisco  convention  of  the  -Associated 
-Advertising  Clubs,  making  the  visit  in¬ 
cidental  to  a  regular  soliciting  trip  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fourth  Annual  Luncheon 

The  fourth  annual  luncheon  of  the 
bureau  was  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the 
VV’aldorf'-Astoria,  Wednesday,  -April  24, 
1918,  with  a  record-breaking  attendance 
of  511.  Mr.  Newbold  presided  and  the 
speakers  were: 

Sir  John  F'oster  Fraser,  chairman 
W’ar  lectures  Committee  of  Great 
Britain;  H.  C.  Hawk,  chairman  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  the  C.  W.  Post  in¬ 
terests  ;  Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  president 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York;  George  W. 
Hopkins,  general  sales  manager  Coluin- 
b'a  Graphophone  Company;  Lafayette 
Young,  Jr.,  vice-chairman  Committee  in 
Charge ;  William  .A.  Thomson,  director 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

A’our  committee  feels  that  thanks  are 
due  to  the  officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  -Association,  to 
the  Six-Point  League  of  New  York,  to 
the  Newspaper  Representatives’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  and  to  newspaper 
special  representatives  generally  for  co¬ 
operation  and  courtesies  extended  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

(Continued  on  fogc  66't 
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pie,  the  centerpiece  being  a  gigantic 
American  flag  surrounded  by  clusters  of 
the  flags  of  allied  nations. 

Twenty-four  men  distinguished  in 
press  affairs  seT  at  the  guests’  table,  at 
right  and  left  of  Mr.  \oyes,  as  follows; 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  K.  H.  Booth,  Muskegon  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford 
Courant;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
Spokesmtin  Review ;  W.  W.  Davies,  La 
Nacion;  Hon.  Augustus  Edwards,  San¬ 
tiago  Mercurio ; ‘Henri  Delmas,  Agence 
Havas;  Frank  P.  Glass,  president,  A.  N. 
P.  A.;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion;  F.  B.  Jennings;  Col.  R.  M.  John¬ 
son,  Houston  Post;  S.  Levy  Lawson, 
Reuter's;  V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacramento 
Bee;  William  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin ;  F.  R.  Martin,  Associated 
Press;  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York 
Times;  John  R.  Rathom,  Providence 
Journal;  R.  R.  Ronconi,  La  Prensa; 
Charles  A.  Rook,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch; 
Mr.  Stone;  David  E.  Towne,  Louisville 
Herald ;  Senor  Vildasola,  Sr.,  Valpa¬ 
raiso  (Chili)  Mercurio,  and  A.  C.  Weiss, 
of  the  Duluth  Herald. 

I'ollowing  the  luncheon  Mr.  Noyes  in 
a  solemn  address  called  upon  the  mem¬ 
bership  for  divine  guidance  of  the  men 
at  Paris  in  whose  hands  the  destinies 
of  the  civilized  world  are  now  held  and, 
after  the  custom  of  the  A.  P.  luncheon, 
bttt  a  single  toast  was  proposed — the 
health  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Noyes  said ; 

Mr.  Noyes’  Address 

“With  nations,  as  with  individuals,” 
he  said,  “it  seems  both  unfortunate  and 
inevitable  that  succeeding  a  period  of 
moral  exaltation  comes  a  reaction  in 
which  our  less  admirable  traits  come 
momentarily,  at  least,  to  the  surface  and 
appear  to  dominate. 

“So,  after  the  spirit  of  heroic ‘deter¬ 
mination  that  freedom  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth  and  that  spirit  had  won 
an  unexampled  victory,  followed  a  period 
of  fretful  criticism,  not  at  all  confined  to 
the  limits  of  this  country. 

“Whatever  was  was  wrong.  Whatever 
might  be  done  was  surely  going  to  be 
wrong. 

“If  we  must  believe  our  own  misgiv¬ 
ings  the  winning  of  the  war  was  in 
itself  a  calamity. 

“I  have  the  conviction,  the  very  firm 
conviction  that  this  feeling  of  pessimism 
will  be  very  evanescent  and  indeed  that 
it  is  already  passing  and  that  we  will 
face  her  destinies  with  firm  and  cheerful 
hearts. 

“We  are  not  a  people  prone  to  coun- 
-sels  of  despair. 

“The  armistice  came  as  a  result  of  the 
virtual  surrender  of  the  enemy  and  was 
based  on  the  agreement  of  our  country 
and  our  associates,  the  Allies,  that  we 
would  grant  Germany  and  her  allies  a 
peace  within  certain  definite  limitations. 

“I  have  supreme  confidence  that  when 
the  peace  terms  are  made  public  it  will 
be  found  that  despite  all  the  clashes  of 
national  interests  and  aspirations  we  will 
have  made  good  our  word. 

Greatest  Derisions  In  History 

“Those  who  are  conferring  in  Paris 
are  facing  the  greatest  decisions  that 
have  confronted  mankind  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  recorded  time. 

“They  are  marking  out  the  path  the 
nations  must  follow  in  order  that  war 
may  be  outlawed,  that  the  world  may 
he  made  a  decent  place  to  live  in  and 
that  we,  our  children  and  children’s 
children  shall  never  again  go  through 
the  awful  agony,  the  ghastly  welter  of. 
blood  in  which  we  have  been  wallowing 
since  .August  of  1914. 


"May  these  deliberations  be  divinely 
guided  and  give  to  a  waiting  world  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing,  putting  our  hearts  and  minds 
at  rest  and  remaining  with  us  ever¬ 
more. 

“On  this  annual  occasion  it  is  our 
custom  to  drink  but  one  toast. 

“1  give  you  the  health  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Woodrow 
Wilson.” 

Tribute  to  A.  P.  Staff 

Mr.  Noyes,  before  introducing  Mr. 
Stone,  paid  tribute  to  the  working 
staff  of  the  .Associated  Press  in  Europe 
as  “among  the  heroes  of  the  world  war.” 

“Wherever  the  fighting  was  the 
fiercest,  the  devastation  greatest,  the 
danger  most  imminent,  on  the  battleline 
itself,  with  the  advance  or  with  the  re¬ 
treat,  in  revolution-torn  cities,  in  sec¬ 
tions  black  with  anarchy,  in  freezing 
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.Archangel,  the  wastes  of  Siberia  or  in 
desolated  Serbia — wherever  history  was 
being  made,  there  were  members  of  this 
devoted  band,  working  unceasingly,  sac¬ 
rificing  life  and  limb  and  health  in  order 
that  an  anxious  world  might  have  tidings 
of  the  day's  events.” 

Better  Than  Propaganda 

Mr.  Noyes  then  feel'ngly  referred  to 
the  presence  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
representatives  ( f  the  .Associated  Press 
in  South  .America.  He  said  that  in  as 
much  as  the  safety  of  nations  depended 
upon  informed  public  opinion  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  news  between  the  great 
cities  of  this  Hemisphere  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  better  than  any  propaganda 
which  might  be  issued  from  any  source 
to  protect  the  North  and  the  South  con¬ 
tinents  from  suffering  through  misunder- 
stand’ng.  He  said  the  A.  P.  might  now 
he  recognized  as  a  Pan-.American 
service. 

Mr.  Noyes  explained  that  owing  to 
disarraiv^ed  transportation  facilities  sev¬ 
eral  South  .American  publishers  who  had 
expected  to  attend  the  .Associated  Press 
meeting  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  He 
also  deplored  the  absence  of  Kent 
Cooper  of  the  .Associated  Press,  who, 
he  .said,  had  very  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished  the  South  American  service  and 
had  expected  to  return  for  the  annual 
meeting,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to 
encage  passage. 

Greetings  From  Chilean  Journalist 

.Augustin  Edwards,  editor  of  El 
Mercurio  of  Santiago,  V’alparaiso  and 
■Antofogasta.  Chili,  and  Chdean  Minister 
to  England,  who  is  stopping  in  New  York 
City  en  route  to  h-s  post,  was  then  in¬ 


troduced  by  President  Noyes  and  sjwke 
as  follows : 

“A’esterday  as.sociated  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  me  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  gathering.  1  was  alarmed 
at  first,  but  on  second  thought  I  felt  that 
1  would  be  not  in  the  presence  of  stern 
critics  who  would  weigh  the  literary 
poverty  of  my  words  and  measure  the 
shallowness  of  my  thoughts,  but  among 
friends  and  fellow  workers  who  would 
only  consider  the  warmth  and  sincerity 
of  mj'  feelings. 

"I  have  said  friends  and  fellow  work¬ 
ers,  believing  I  am  right  whether  you 
consider  me  a  journalist  or  a  diplomat. 
To  my  satisfaction  as  a  journalist  1  have 
found  that  diplomacy,  if  it  wants  to 
achieve  something,  needs  the  aid  of  the 
press,  and  to  my  gratification  as  a 
diplomat  1  have  invariably  found  that 
one  can  and  one  ought  to  take  the 
journalist  into  one's  confidence.  Many 
times  have  I  wondered,  comparing  the 
two  professions,  whether  the  diplomat 
has  not  a  great  and  perhaps  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  journalist. 

“If  the  diplomat  commits  a  blunder 
the  journalist  is  asked  in  the  name  of 
many  great  and  sacred  things  not  to 
say  a  word  about  it.  If  the  journalist 
makes  a  mistake  the  diplomat  is  the  first 
one  to  denounce  him  and  perhaps  to 
abuse  him.  When  a  bad  diplomat  dies 
his  misdeeds  are  buried  with  him,  but 
when  the  wicked  journalist  dies  his 
wrongdoings  and  indiscretions  outlive 
him.  I  have  concluded,  therefore,  that 
it  is  safer  to  be  a  diplomat,  though  it  is 
•Tiore  thrilling  to  be  a  journalist  and 
being  in  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  each 
profession  I  have  adopted  both.  That 
is  why  I  am  here  today. 

“We  are  living  in  wonderful  times. 
The  people  at  large  have  taken  into 
their  own  hands,  not  the  details  of 
diplomatic  negotiations,  because  that 
would  be  utterly  impossible  and  most 
certainly  detrimental  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests  and  to  the  reassurance  of  the 
whole  world,  but  the  broad  lines  of  the 
policy  they  consider  best  suited  to  their 
national  purposes;  and  the  press  con¬ 
stitutes  really  and  truly  today  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  which  conveys  to 
those  above  the  impressions  from  below 
and  to  those  below  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  and  the  patriotic  warnings 
of  those  above. 

Mission  of  the  Press 

“.As  long  as  that  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  is  kept  clear  and  clean  the  press 
is  using  nobly  the  power  that  destiny 
has  thrown  into  its  hands.’ 

“The  .As.sociated  Press  has  done  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  human  agency 
to  keep  it  clean  and  clear.  The  news 
it  spreads  throughout  the  world  is  un¬ 
biased  ;  it  flows  in  every  direction  as 
crystalline  waters  springing  from  the 
purest  fountain.  This  institution,  the 
.Associated  Press,  has,  to  my  mind, 
raised  the  profession  of  journalism  to  a 
high  moral  level  in  which  it  begins  to 
lose  the  appearance  of  a  trade  and  to 
shi'ie  with  the  light  of  a  priesthood. 

“The  .Associated  Press  has  just  come 
through  a  test,  perhaps  the  most  severe 
that  it  is  ever  to  undergo,  in  these  four 
and  a  half  years  in  which  the  quality  of 
every  institution  and  perhaps  the  quality 
of  every  single  individual  has  been 
tested.  .Ancient  Empires  have  fallen, 
crowns  and  thrones  have  crumbled,  sys¬ 
tems  of  government  have  disappeared, 
showing  their  dangers  and  immoralities, 
and  even  the  machinery  of  international 
intercourse  has  had  to  go  under  repair. 
A’et  the  .Associated  Press  has  stood  the 
test  and  stood  it  well.  It  has  today  as 
it  had  before  (he  war,  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
it.  There  are  things  which  cannot  die : 
the  worship  of  truth  is  one  of  them. 


■‘.And  from  the  standpoint  of  Chilean 
journalism,  let  me  say  that  it  has  joined 
the  .Associated  Press  because  it  em¬ 
bodies  its  own  ideals  and  above  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  a  new  tie  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  has  been  created  in  tl>e 
ever-growing  friendship  of  the  Chilean 
and  .American  people.” 

Minister  Edwards  was  followed  by  W. 
VY.  Davies  and  R.  R.  Ronconi,  the  New 
York  representatives,  respectively,  of  La 
Nacion  and  La  Prensa,  Buenos  .Aires, 
who  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service.  Mr.  Davies  read  a 
message  from  Mr.  Mitre,  the  famous 
publisher  of  La  Nacion,  expressive  of 
confidence  and  felicitating  the  .Associated 
Press  publishers. 

That  the  Truth  Might  Be  Known  ' 

.As  a  prelude  to  Mr.  Stone’s  speech, 
Mr.  Noyes  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
the  men  of  the  working  staff  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

“.Among  the  heroes  of  the  world's  war 
arc  our  own  men,  who  have  stood  at  the 
battle  front  throughout  more  than  four 
years,”  he  saTl,  “that  the  people  of  the 
world  might  know  the  truth  concerning 
those  tremendous  events.  .Associated 
Press  men  have  encountered  all  of  the 
dangers  of  the  war,  many  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  incident  to  it  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
news  they  have  been  carried  to  the  most 
difficult  regions,  far  off  .Archangel,  for¬ 
saken  Siberia,  desolated  Serbia,  often  to 
places  where  wild  anarchy  reigned  and 
threatened,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  tested  hu¬ 
man  endurance,  and  wherever  history 
was  being  made,  this  noble  band  of  re¬ 
porters  have  cheerfully  gone  to  supply 
the  rightful  need  of  the  people  for  accu¬ 
rate  information  of  these  world  events. 

“Let  us  now  honor  and  thank  the 
working  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  the  valued  service  rendered. 

“When  the  end  of  the  war  came  and 
interest  centered  at  Paris,  it  was  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  veteran  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  Mr.  Stone,  should  be  there  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  reports  of  that  event.  He  is 
back  with  us  today  and  1  am  going  to 
ask  him  to  tell  us  something  of  Paris 
as  he  saw  it,  and  give  us  his  views  con¬ 
cerning  this  most  momentous  event  in 
history.” 

Mr.  Stone's  Address 

Mr.  Stone  spoke  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  leaders,  many  ot  whom,  he  said, 
it  had  been  his  privilege  to  meet.  He 
descrilied  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Premiers  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau, 
Venizelos  and  Hughes.  Of  Clemenceau, 
whom  he  had  known  for  40  years,  he 
.said : 

“When  I  went  over  there  first  in  June 
I  went  up  to  see  him  one  day,  and  said ; 
‘Well,  you  speak  English  as  well  as  you 
did  40  years  ago.’  He  said,  ‘I  don’t 
speak  b'nglish ;  I  speak  .American.’ 

“W  htn  I  was  in  Italy,  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  very  anxious  to  have  some 
■American  troops  as  reserves,  and  they 
felt  that  it  was  a  very  serious  condition. 
If  the  Caporetto  debacle  were  repeated 
and  the  .Austrians  got  through  to  Milan 
and  Turin.  Italy  would  be  out  of  the 
war,  and  General  Diaz  was  most  anxious 
about  the  situation.  I'e  went  up  to  see 
Foch  and  Pershing,  and  they  could  not 
see  the'r  way  clear  to  give  him  any 
.American  troops.  Then  he  went  to  sec 
Clemenceau,  and  said.  ‘Now,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  serious  down  there.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  .Aus¬ 
trians  are  not  good  soldiers.  They  arc 
veritable  liens.  They  have  more  artil¬ 
lery  than  we  have,  and  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  their  breakitig  through.’  Clem¬ 
enceau,  in  his  sententious  way,  .said, 
‘That  is  a  military  question  1  can’t  an¬ 
swer.  ^'ou  will  have  to  see  Foch.’  He 
had  already  seen  Foch,  and  he  would  not 
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do  it.  About  three  week.s  after,  the 
hVench  captured  3,000  Austrians  on  the 
French  front,  and  Clemenceau  tele¬ 
graphed  :  ‘My  dear  Diaz :  We  have 
taken  3,000  of  your  Austrian  lions  as 
prisoners.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
Yours  affectionately. — The  Tiger.” 

Referring  to  the  Peace  Conference 
and  to  affairs  in  Europe,  Mr.  Stone  said: 

“It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there 
has  been  on  the  i)art  of  the  five  great 
pf)wers  represented  at  the  conference 
an  angry  or  an  unpleasant  situation.  I 
think  1  may  say — l)ecausc  I  have  known 
well  those  who  have  |)arlicipaled  in  it — 
that  they  have  f)rought  to  this  work  a 
sincere,  earnest  desire  to  solve  a  great 
problem.  They  feel  that  after  all  the 
worst  offense  of  the  Germans  was  not 
the  killing  of  something  like  7,000,000 
yttung  men,  line  young  men  of  Europe 
and  .\merica,  including  those  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  .Austria  itself;  nor  the  wanton 
nuirfler  of  innocent  women  and  children 
by  aeroi)lane  and  submarine. 

.4s  to  the  Peace  Conference 

“At  least  the  dead  are  at  i>eacc.  The 
worst  ottetise  of  the  (iermans  was  m 
creating  a  world  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  livitig  to  survive. 
And  that  being  the  case  the  conferees 
bad  to  address  themselves  not  to  any 
solace  or  comfort  for  the  dead,  for 
whom  they  could  do  nothing,  but  to 
some  sort  of  an  organization,  if  possible, 
that  should  give  some  guarantee  that  in 
the  future  there  wotild  be  no  recurrence 
of  this  terrible  catastrophe,  because  they 
knew  that  by  the  processes  of  war,  by 
its  scientific  and  mechanical  development, 
war  had  now  reached  the  point  where 
any  future  conflict  might  well  nigh  meat) 
human  annihilation. 

“The  Germans  hoped  that  the  asso¬ 
ciated  powers  would  differ.  It  was  the 
dream  of  the  Germans  that  they  could 
not  agree.  In  principle  they  have  agreed. 
Iti  principle,  as  Clemenceau,  who  is  the 
Tiger  of  the  place,  told  me :  ‘\\  e  are 

at  one  in  all  this  business.’ 

“Now  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
I.eague  of  Nations  will  work  or  not.  I 
doubt  if  anybody  knows.  Plato,  who 
was  the  first  apostle  of  a  principle  of 
the  sort,  says  in  his  book  on  ‘The  Re¬ 
public,’  that  the  republic  can  only  exist 
when  men  are  superior  to  themselves 
A'ou  know  it  is  a  Ijook  of  question  and 
answer,  and  he  is  asked  the  question, 
‘What  do  you  mean  by  superior  to  them¬ 
selves?’  .And  he  said,  ‘In  every  man’s 
makeup  there  is  a  superior  si<le  and  an 
inferior  side,  and  unless  he  can  rise 
alMive  the  inferior  level,  it  is  useless  to 
try  anything  of  the  sort.' 

One  Attempt  That  Failed 

“One  hundred  years  ago,  almost  to  a 
month,  100  years  ago  in  June,  live  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  Euroi>e  sought  to  create  a 
I.eague  of  Nations.  It  was  called  the 
Holy  .Alliance.  They  met  and  adopted  a 
treaty  in  the  city  of  A'ieiina,  and  after 
three  years  of  struggle  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  it  failed.  It  failed  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  Plato  aiid  Sully  and  all  the  men 
wl.o  had  striven  to  this  end,  even  all 
the  way  down  from  Dante,  had  had  in 
their  minds 

“There  is  one  thing  that  in  this  hour 
gives  a  little  promise  that  their  failure 
may  be  succeeded  by  something  like  suc¬ 
cess.  and  that  is  inter  communication. 
That  was  a  day  when  the  limit  of  man’s 
vision  was  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  limited  to  his  owm  country. 
Today  by  the  processes  of  inter-com¬ 
munication  of  one  sort  and  another  the 
world  is  necessarily  brought  together, 
and,  my  dear  friends,  the  very  introduc¬ 
tion  of  The  Associated  Press  service 
into  South  America,  the  very  alliance 
that  is  there,  gives  the  very  best  assur¬ 
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ance  in  my  judgment  of  the  amity  of  the 
wlittle  western  hemisithere. 

“1  am  very  proud  of  The  .Associated 
Press,  and  one  of  the  things  that  seems 
to  me  of  enormous  value  is  this:  In 
lfl*v3  there  were  five  or  six  so-called  .As- 
sfM'iatetl  Press  organizations  in  the 
I’nited  Slates.  There  were  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  .Associated  Press,  the  Southern  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Western  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  all  working  within  their 
own  fields  and  at  arms’  length  with 
each  other.  We  went  at  it.  The  first 
princii)Ie  that  we  adopted  was  that  there 
should  Ije  no  alliance  with  local  organi¬ 
zations  ;  that  it  should  be  a  national  co¬ 
operative  association,  in  which  there 
should  be  meml)ers  individually  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers. 

Helped  to  Eliminate  Sertionalism 

“.Now  the  conse<|uence  of  that  was 
this,  that  men  like  Clark  Howell  from 
.Atlanta,  like  my  dear  friend  Stahlmaii 
^rom  .Nashville,  who  had  been  rebels  of 
the  most  rebellious  kind,  and  men  like 
^'barley  Clark,  of  Hartford,  who  had 
been  an  abolitionist,  got  together  and 
saw  that  neither  of  them  wore  horns, 
and  they  Itecame  friends,  and  we  by  that 
act  united  this  country  as  it  had  never 
been  uniietl  by  any  other  process.  The 
North  and  South  became  one,  and  we 
went  into  the  Spanish  war,  thirty-two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  sectional 
strtiggle,  as  a  compact  nation  having  one 
heart  and  one  soul.  .And  I  believe  that 
the  activities  of  this  organization  in  a 
large  tueastire  brought  to  this  country 
the  spirit  of  1917,  which  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  go  into  this  war  with  our 
whole  soul. 

“Now  one  word  as  to  France.  Mr. 
Clark  suggested  that  1  enter  upon  some 
description  of  the  scenes.  A’ou  have 
been  told  of  them  over  and  over  again, 
and  I  shall  not  detain  you.  But  France 
is  riven  and  torn,  not  by  war,  but  by 
the  most  malign  and  outrageous  sav¬ 
agery  the  world  has  ever  known.  From 


their  factories  the  Germans  took  the 
bobbitis  atid  destroyed  the  machinery, 
ttoi  because  the  bobbins  or  the  ma¬ 
chinery  had  any  war  value,  but  because 
it  was  a  settled  purpose  to  destroy  the 
itidtistrial  life  of  France. 

Systematic  Destruction 

“I  have  in  my  possession  the  report 
of  the  German  commission  which  in 
1916  was  sent  to  the  occupied  territory 
of  hratice.  The  commission  took  in¬ 
dustry  by  industry  and  outlined,  after 
a  careftti  survey,  .what  the  destruction 
hatl  been,  and  wound  up  by  saying:  ‘If 
they  ever  watit  to  restore  these  it  will 
take  them  twp  or  three  years  to  do  it, 
and  then  they  have  got  to  come,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  to  Germany  to  buy 
the  machinery ! 

“Now  that  I  have  been  through  that 
country  I  have  not  the  eloquence  to 
give  you  the  impression  it  made  on  my 
soul  as  I  rode  along  the  road  between 
ihe  Belleau  Woods  and  Rheims,  where 
the  fields  were  doited  with  little  pine 
cTosse.s  and  on  them  a  phrase,  ‘Soldier 
of  France’ — with  no  identification  mark 
Init.  ‘.A  Soldier  of  France,’  who  had 
given  his  life.  It  was  heart-rending  to 
sec  a  cart  with  a  horse  and  a  family, 
a  mother  and  two  or  three  children  ano 
ihe  father,  driving  along  the  road,  and  a 
few  little  articles  of  furniture  of  the 
cheapest  kind,  going  back  to  their  war- 
lorn  town ;  to  go  through  a  village  that 
had  once  been  peaceful  and  quiet,  that 
had  done  no  harm  to  anyone,  and  to 
look  out  and  see  the  facade  of  a  little 
two-story  building  torn  away,  and  up 
on  a  shelf  representing  all  that  remained 
of  the  second  floor,  a  baby’s  cradle,  or 
a  chair  or  a  table,  all  that  was  left  by 
ihcse  savages. 

“I  am  not  going  into  this  any  farther, 
but  I  am  going  to  make  one  suggestion 
to  you  in  closing.  I  have  read  a  good 
fleal  of  criticism  in  the  United  States 
over  the  action  of  France  in  declining 
to  import  .American  machinery  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  products.  They  cannot  do  it 


now.  It  would  ruin  their  exchaiiges. 
The  cost  of  living  would  go  up  so  high 
that  they  could  not  stand  it.  The  only 
hope,  the  only  solution  for  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  France,  lies  in  long  time  credit 
by  .American  manufacturers. 

Deplores  Criticism  of  France 

“But  you  say,  ‘How  can  that  be  done? 
That  involves  millions  of  money,  which 
our  manufacturers  cannot  stand.’  The 
answer  is  this :  They  can  give  short 
time  bills  of  exchange  for  it,  renewable, 
and  they  can  he  renewed  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  if  the  pressure  upon 
the  banks  grows  to  be  too  great,  then 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  can  redis¬ 
count  these  bills  of  exchange,  and  you 
can  carry  it.  .And  that,  I  believe  to  be 
the  hope  of  France.” 

Those  Present 

The  guests  were; 

K.  I*.  A(ll<*r,  l)av«'niM»rt  TlmuH;  H.  C. 

Felix  Axtiim,  Kiiltlmore 
Anirrirmi:  Ilcrrimn  Alexander,  New  Yorker 
Ilerold;  J.  II.  AIUhoh,  NuxliviUe  Tennesiean: 
\V.  T.  Arideraon,  Mneon  Telegraph;  C.  N. 
Andrew.  KaHfoii  (I'a.)  Free  PreHa;  K.  F. 
Andrewa,  Hartford  TimeM;  ItenJ.  II.  Antlionj. 
New  Bedford  Standard;  .Toaeph  Arbiicklc,  Altoooa 
Tribune, 

PrentiHK  Bailey,  Ftira  Olmerver;  B.  H. 
Itaker,  ('levolaml  riaindealer;  Frank  S.  Baker, 
THeuiiiH  1^‘dKor;  ,foHeph  Bancroft,  Wilmington 
(Bel.)  Kvery  Kvening;  Arthur  S.  BaroeH,  Bristol 
((V»nn.)  I*rea»;  J.  I).  Barmiiti.  Syracuse  Post* 
Standard;  K.  W.  Barrett,  BIrniInKhain  Age- 
Herald;  Walter  Irvinjr  Bates,  Meadville  Trlhune* 
Bepuidiean;  F,  H.  Bell,  Savannah  News;  F. 
Bieknell.  Fort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel. 

K.  W.  Binghain,  I^otiiaville  ('ourier  ,lournaU 
F.  F.  Birmingham.  Fourth  fCatate;  R.  K.  BIxhy, 
MiiHkogee  'PimeH-Beinoerat;  Tama  Bixby,  Muako- 
PIkmuiIx;  Floyd  BIxier,  iHiver  Ueporter;  H. 

(  .  Black,  Baltimore  Sun;  N,  B.  Black,  Fargo 
Forum;  C.  K.  Blandln,  St.  Paul  Bifipatch- 
Ploneer  Preaa;  .Ttiaeph  Blethen,  Seattle  Times; 
TliefKlore  Bodenweln.  New  Ixmdon  Bay;  (f4‘<>rge 
K.  IhNdh.  Worreater  (lasette;  It.  H.  lUmth, 
.Miiakegon  (diixinlele;  W.  A.  Bower,  Anaconda 
Standard;  O.  B.  Brandenburg,  MadlHon  (Wla.) 
Bemorrat;  A.  K.  Braun.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Poet. 

Beaha  Breekenrldge,  I^exlngton  (Ky.)  Herald; 
.lohii  F.  Brennen,  Hudson  Register;  Wm.  L. 
Brlee,  Wheeling  Register;  E.  A.  Brlstor,  Piisnalc 
llerahl;  Ernest  Bniss.  Terre  Haute  Star;  Hilton 
V.  Brown.  Indlanap«dis  News;  J,  W.  Brown, 
Editor  k  Ptiblither;  Rome  O.  Brown.  Min* 
nea[K»lis  Evening  TYlhune;  W.  O.  BiN>wn. 
VoungKtown  Vindicator:  O,  P,  Browne.  Ander- 
Mon  (S.  r.)  Bally  Mall;  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
Richmond  News  leader;  W.  B.  Bryant.  Pateraon 
Press-Guardian;  Geo.  Buder,  St,  limila  Westlicbe 

(Contmwd  on  page  26) 
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A.  P.  DIRECTORS  ARE  RE-ELECTED; 
MacLENNAN  SUCCEEDS  VILLARD 

Rook  and  McClatchy  Win  Back  Old  Places  After  Being  Nomi¬ 
nated  From  the  Floor — Greetings  Sent  to  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  Who  Was  Unahle  to  Come. 

The  Ass(K'iatcd  Press  held  its  annual  business  meeting  Tuesday,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  and  the  j)rincij)al  and  practically  the  only  ini[)ortant 
business  transacted  was  the  elcKtion  of  directors.  Rut  this  was  enough 
to  keep  the  largest  number  of^delegates  who  had  ever  attended  an  annual 
meeting  in  session  from  rather  early  in  the  morning  until  away  past  the  din¬ 
ner  hour  at  night,  save  for  a  reasonable  resj)ite  for  luncheon — and  there  was 
no  lack  of  interest  in  the  proceedings  for  lack  of  variety. 

There  was  plenty  of  controver.sy  on  the  tlcxjr  throughout  the  meeting,  but 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away  and  the  tellers  had  reported  their  count  of  the 
ballots,  it  was  found  that  the  five  directors  whose  terms  expired  this  year 
had  been  re-elected. 

Frank  P.  MacLennan  Succeeds  O.  G.  Villard 


Tliey  arc : 

Charles  A.  Rook,  Pittslnirgh  Dispatch. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford 
Coil  rant. 

Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee. 

IClbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

There  was  also  an  election  to  fill  the 
iinexpired  term  of  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  resigned,  and  the  choice  of  the 
delegates  for  this  position  was  Frank 
P.  MacLennan  of  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  who  was  not  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  favored  hy  the  official  nominating 
committee. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  met  in  Chicago  last 
January  it  decided  to  adopt  the  “rotation 
in  office”  plan  and  began  it  by  dropping 
the  names  of  Mr.  Rook  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy. 

This  was  followed  by  a  circular,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  members  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  signed  by  George  S.  Oliver  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Ga/ette-Times,  Alexander  P. 
Moore  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  A.  E. 
Braun  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  and 
Augustus  K.  Oliver  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  protesting  against 
the  elimination  of  the  name  of  Col.  Rook 
from  its  list  of  ten  candidates. 

These  candidates  were :  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  William  H.  Dow,  Portland 
(.Me.)  Express  and  .Advertiser;  Elbert 
H.  Baker,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer;  E.  1-ansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  C.  D.  Morris, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette;  J.  L.  Sturte- 
vant,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald; 
Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion;  D.  D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  (I^.) 
Times-Picayune ;  R,  .A.  Crothers,  San 
Francisco  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  and  ,A.  N.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

For  the  place  of  Mr.  Villard  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  named  Herbert  F. 
Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  .A. 
E.  Braun,  Pittsburgh  Post. 

Differed  on  “Rotation” 

Mr.  McClatchy  also  issued  a  circular 
in  which  l.e  contended  that  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee,  in  dropping  his  name  as 
a  candidate,  had  misunderstood  the  ac¬ 
cepted  plan  of  “rotation  in  office,”  his 
idea  and  that  of  his  supporters  being 
that  the  directors  in  office  should  be  re¬ 
nominated  by  the  committee  and  that 
nominations  from  the  floor  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  “rota¬ 
tion.” 

This  was  also  the  contention  of  the 
friends  of  Col.  Rook  and  they  and  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  McClatchy  won  their 
point  in  the  election  of  their  candidates 
after  the  latter  had  been  nominated  from 
the  floor.  Mr.  Rook  was  nominated  hy 
A.  E.  Braun  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and 


.Mr.  .McClatchy  by  J.  IC  Wheeler  of  the 
Portland  Telegram. 

In  a  postscript  to  the  circular  issued  in 
behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  Col.  Rook, 
.Mr.  Braun,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
the  official  nominating  committee  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Villard,  declined  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  asked  that  his  friends  give 

their  supi)ort  to  Col.  Rook. 

Braun  Eliminates  Himself 

With  .Mr.  Braun  eliminated  in  this 
way  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  Mr. 

Villard  the  contest  to  succeed  the  latter 
was  between  the  alternate  candidate 

named  by  the  official  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  Herbert  !•'.  Gunnison  of  the 
P.rooklyn  Daily  ,  Eagle  and  Frank  P. 
MacLennan  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal. 

.A  circular  signed  by  sixteen  well 

known  Western  newspaper  editors  had 
previously  been  sent  to  all  the  members 
of  the  .A.  P.  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Lennan’s  candidacy.  It  urged  that  there 
was  no  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
located  north  of  Houston  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
.A.  P.  two  years  ago  Mr,  MacLennan 
had  received  a  majority  of  the  individual 
ballots  of  the  members  and  would  have 
been  elected  a  director  except  for  the 
established  rule  of  the  Ixmd  vote. 

In  the  election  to  succeed  Mr.  Villard 
Tuesday,  Mr.  MacLennan,  nominated 
from  the  floor,  won  hy  the  bond  vote 
over  Mr.  Gunnison  by  2,236  to  2,001. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the 
voting  for  the  advisory  boards : 

Advisory  Boards 

Eastern  Division 

Advisory  Board:  .Alexander  P.  Moore, 
Pittsburgh  Leader,  chairman  ;  Jerome  D. 
Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  secretary. 

Directors:  Richard  Hooker,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican:  Arthur  J. 
Staples,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal;  Joseph 
Bancroft,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Evening. 

Nominating  Committee:  E.  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News;  William  J.  Pape, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

.Auditing  Committee:  William  B. 
Bryant,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press- 

Ciiiardian. 

Central  Divsion 

.Advisory  Board:  Ralph  H.  Booth, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News-Courier,  chair¬ 
man:  E'ugene  Ijorton,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  secretary. 

Directors:  P.  E.  Burton,  Joplin  (Mo.) 
News  Herald:  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  State  Journal;  P.  S.  McGlynn, 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch. 

Nominating  Committee:  Victor  Rose¬ 
water,  Omaha  (Neb.)  Evening  Bee;  H. 
W.  Brown,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Commercial 
Tribune, 


■Auditing  Committee:  C.  C.  Marquis, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph. 

Southern  Division 

.Advisory  Board:  H.  C.  .Adler,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tcnn.)  Times,  chairman;  J. 
N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (.Ark.)  Gazette, 
secretary. 

Directors:  J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky 
.Mount  (N.  C. )  Telegram;  John  S. 
Cohen,  .\tlanta  Journal;  L.  Wortham, 
I'ort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Auditi.ng  Committee:  Frederick  I. 
Thompson,  Mobile  (.Ala.)  Register. 

XoMiNATi.vG  CoMMinTE:  E.  B.  Stahl- 
man,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  F.  G. 
Bell  .Savannah  (Ga.)  News. 

Western  Division 

.Advisory  Board:  J.  R.  Knowland, 
( )akland  (  Cal. )  Tribune,  chairman  ;  J. 
K.  Heslet,  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner,  secre¬ 
tary. 

DiREtToRs:  1.  N.  Stevens,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain;  .A.  N.  McKay,  Salt 
Lake  (I’lah)  Tribune;  C.  B.  Blethen, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

.Auditing  Committee:  W.  .A.  Rower, 
Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard. 

Nominating  Committee:  Calvin  Cobh, 
Boise  (Idaho)  .Statesman;  Clark  Nettle- 
ton,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

Thanks  to  Directors 

The  following  resolution,  presented  by 
Gen.  Felix  .Agnus  of  the  Baltimore 
•American,  was  unanimously  ailopted  : 

"RESOLVb'.D,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
members  of  the  .Associated  Press  be 
extended  to  the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  .Associated  Press  for  their  efficient 
work  during  the  past  year  under  most 
trying  circumstances  without  additional 
assessment  to  the  members.” 

Greeting  to  Lawson 

By  a  rising  vote  the  members  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Associated 
Press  in  convention  assembled  sends  its 
greeting  to  Victor  F.  I^wson  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  its  best  wishes 
for  his  early  and  complete  recovery  from 
the  accident  which  happened  to  him  in 
the  jierformance  of  his  duty  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  association.  His  absence  from 
the  meeting  is  deeply  regretted  by  all 
the  members  present.” 

.A  telegram,  signed  by  Melville  E. 
Stone,  general  manager  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Presj,  and  emlnidying  this  reso¬ 
lution,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lawson. 

Boardman  for  Governor  of 
Wisconsin 

I 

“Badger  State”  People  Idolize  Him  for 
Soldier-Work  in  France- -Refuses 
to  Hear  Call 

Warm  hands  were  extended  from  all 
sides  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria  in  greet¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  soldier-publisher 
from  Wisconsin,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  R. 
Boardman,  vice-president  of  the  North¬ 
western,  of  Oshkosh,  and  the  man  who 
organized  and  directed  the  famous  32nd 
Division,  which  saw  gallant  service  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Gen.  Boardman  was  the  second  oldest 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  American 
.Army  in  France.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  commander  of  the  militia  of 
his  State  as  .Adjutant-General,  but  had 
retired  prior  to  the  war.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  great  emergency  presented  a 
demand  for  the  skill  of  American  arms, 
Gen.  Boardman  immediately  re-entered 
the  service,  and  in  June,  1917,  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  32nd  Division  at  Waco, 
Tex. 

These  troops  arrived  in  France  the 
following  January.  Gen.  Boardman 
continued  the  command,  rendering  dis¬ 


tinguished  service  in  the  field,  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  a  “first  line”  of¬ 
ficer.  The  Division  covered  itself  with 
glory  in  the  Meusc-Argonne  battle. 

Owing  to  heart  trouble,  Gen.  Board- 
man  was  relieved  of  duty  just  about  a 
month  before  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice.  .After  the  fashion  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  he  declined  to  tell  of  his 
experiences,  but  he  said  that  “things 
look  fine  out  our  way,”  in  reference  to 
business  conditions. 

Other  publishers  from  Wisconsin  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher  that  there 
was  a  demand  from  the  peojile  of  Wis¬ 
consin  that  (ien.  Boardman  consent  to  a 
candidacy  for  (iovernor.  “But  he  de¬ 
clines  to  hear  the  call,”  they  added. 

Great  Forward  Movement  Is 
‘’‘On’’  In  the  Northwest 

People’s  Buying  Capacity  Seems  Un- 
diiiiinished  hy  War  Sacrifices,  Says 
Frank  Baker,  of  Tacoma 


"Pre-war  prosperity  has  returned  to 
the  Northwest  and  the  outlook  is  very 
encouraging,”  said  Frank  S.  Baker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tacoma  I^edger  and  the 
.News-Tribune,  at  the  Waldorf.  “The 
recent  labor  trouble  has  been  entirely 
dissifiated  and  industry  is  taking  on 
delinite  stability'.  We  are  expecting  a 
great  port  development  and  the  ship¬ 
budding  industry  promises  to  be  highly 
beneficial  and  also  holds  a  promise  of 
broadened  trade  relations  with  the 
( )rient. 

“The  prices  are  high,  but  wages  arc 
correspondingly  high.  Advertising  is 
coming  out  in  excellent  volume  and  the 
jieople’s  buying  capacity  is  seemingly 
undiminished  by  war  sacrifices.  There 
has  been  some  hesitation  in  the  timber 
industry  owing  to  a  price  condition,  but 
this  promises  to  be  relieved  in  the  near 
future. 

“W'e  look  for  a  great  year  in  1919. 
The  six-day  Morning  Ledger  and  the 
News-Tribune  have  an  increasing  circu¬ 
lation  at  3  cents  and  the  Sunday  Ledger 
is  going  ahead  rapidly  at  7  cents.  The 
people  of  the  Northwest  are  happy  over 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war 
and  are  rapidly  settling  down  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  make  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  jieriod  a  real  forward  movement.” 

California  Believes  in  Highways 

It  would  hardly  seem  like  an  A.  P. 
or  an  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  meeting  withoLit  the 
presence  of  M.  H.  de  Young,  proprietor 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  who  is  at  the  Ritz-Carleton. 

Mr.  de  Young  reports  that  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  they  have  ever  been.  He 
has  recently  caused  considerable  stir 
by  strongly  advocating  a  $40,0(X),000 
bond  issue  in  California  for  additional 
state  highways.  During  the  past  few 
vears  California  has  voted  two  bond 
issues  of  $1R,(X)0,000  and  $1 5.000,(X)0,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  another  $15,000,000  has 
been  spent  by  the  various  counties  of 
California  on  highways. 

If  .Mr.  de  Young’s  plan  is  adopted  hy 
the  people  of  California  the  Federal 
Government  allots  to  California  another 
$20,000,000,  making  a  total  road  expen¬ 
diture  of  $60,000,000  for  fine  concrete 
highways. 

VV’hen  in  New  York  for  the  conven¬ 
tions  last  year  Mr.  de  Young  spent 
about  $150,0(X)  for  new  equipment  for 
the  Chronicle:  and  still  further  invest¬ 
ments  in  equipment  again  have  been 
found  necessary.  .A  new  Double  Junior 
Autoplate  has  just  been  installed  ami 
the  Chronicle’s  new  octuple  press  is 
being  made  ready  by  R.  Hoe  &  C<  .  for 
exhibition  to  visiting  publishers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1919 


MANY  NOVEL  EXHIBITS 
WIN  ATTENTION 

Men  Who  do  Business  With  Publishers 
Display  Their  Wares  Attrartively  and 
Find  an  Encouraging  Demand 
For  Whatever  Is  Useful 


A  fellow  did  not  nce<l  own  a  news- 
paiier  to  lie  convinced  that  he  should 
immediately  become  the  possessor  of 
a  tdant  at  the  \\  aldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
this  week  It  temk  a  pretty  stroiiff  mind 
to  resist  siKuiiis?  some  kind  of  a  contract, 
and  the  men  w  ho  sell  features  were  ac¬ 
tive  around  the  corridors  leading  from 
the  main  room  in  which  the  convention 
was  held. 

\\  hy  is  it  that  a  man  who  prints  no 
paper  and  has  no  place  to  put  a  plant 
hut  out  in  the  orchard  will  wander 
around  and  nod  a  tentative  “yes”?  Is  it 
hecause  all  people  are  interested  in  news¬ 
papers  a'ld  the  good  things  they  offer 
and  do?  It  is  reported,  not  authorita¬ 
tively — of  course — that  one  very  pros- 
jierous-looking  gentleman  made  his  way 
uj)  from  Peacock  Alley  and  took  the 
trip  down  exhihitors'  row.  The  maze 
<if  features  held  him.  He  looked  them 
all  over  with  care  and  listened  to  all 
arguments.  He  mentioned  his  paper, 
hut  it  later  develojied  that  he  was  only 
a  snhscriher  and  what  he  was  looking 
for  was  three  comics  to  frame. 

Clicking  Machines  Missing 

The  exhibits  of  men  who  have  things 
to  sell  to  newsiiapermen  were  revolution- 
ar)  in  comjiarison  with  offerings  at  con¬ 
ventions  of  other  years.  The  habit  of 
years  was  hroketi  and  a  wonderful  les¬ 
son  in  the  power  of  the  pritited  page 
was  jiresented  to  the  first  publishers  of 
.America.  There  were  no  clicking  type 
setting  machines  and  very  little  other 
machinery  in  operation  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  \\  aldorf-.Astoria  this  year. 
.Mid  surroundings  of  worldly  satisfaction 
and  cotnfort — easy  chairs,  flowers,  sun¬ 
light — men  talked  of  the  merits  of  their 
wares,  and  to  clinch  all  arguments  ended 
hy  passing  out  printed  pages  that  talked 
to  the  point.  I'irms  dealing  in  features 
confined  themselves  with  but  one  ex- 
cefition  to  printed  displays  of  their  own 
offerings  as  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  business  of  the  men  they 
appealed  to. 

Plenty  of  “Smokes” 

“Smokes”  in  the  form  of  cigarettes 
and  cigars  arc  lieing  distributed  freely, 
hut  there  are  no  pipes,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  a  burned  black  briar  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  the  solace  of  a 
troubled  editor.  .After  looking  over  the 
array  of  “smokes”  offered  it  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  that  they  did  not  close  the  Wal¬ 
dorf- .Astoria  cigar  stand  while  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  in  town. 

.Ml  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
exhiliits  seem  happy  and  satisfied  with 
their  work  and  the  results  that  it  brings. 
They  smile  easily,  meet  you  with  a  smile, 
leave  you  alone  if  you  show  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  browse  alotie  among  their  print¬ 
ed  matter  on  the  technical  matters  of 
“How  to  Save”  and  “What  the  People 
Want  to  Kead.”  and  their  cigars — well, 
one  man  is  known  to  have  smoked  .seven 
Tuesday  and  again  started  on  the  rounds 
early  Wednesday. 

In  wandering  down  the  main  cor¬ 
ridor  from  .Astor  Gallery  the  reception 
room  of  the  Intertype  Corporation  is 
first  on  the  left.  They  will  make  you 
glad  you  started  your  trip.  H.  R. 
Swartz,  president  of  the  company;  H. 
W.  Cozzens,  general  sales  manager ; 
Frank  R.  .Atwood,  Chicago  manager,  and 
C  D.  Montgomery,  Xew  Orleans  mana¬ 
ger.  have  been  spending  all  their  time. 


since  the  convention  opened,  in  the 
headcpiarters  making  new  actjuaititances. 
The  following  salesmen  of  the  company- 
are  also  in  attendance ;  R.  O.  V'^an  Horn, 
Eugene  Manifold,  O  J.  Houck,  G.  B. 
Mciniione,  .A.  Osborne  and  R.  E.  John¬ 
son.  The  company  kept  two  automo¬ 
biles  in  constant  attendance  to  carry 
visitors  to  the  factory  of  the  company 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  Mcl'lure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
occupies  the  room  next  to  the  Intertype 
and  has  «)n  display  the  various  appeal¬ 
ing  features  of  that  organization.  Clin¬ 
ton  T.  Brainard,  iiresident  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  is  spending  most  of  his  time  there 
this  week  and  is  lieing  assisted  hy  P.  C. 
I-'astment,  the  vice-president,  and  E.  J. 
Parker  and  E.  S.  Spargo. 

Mergenthaler  Company  Receives  Friends 

.\n  attractively  arranged  writing  room, 
separated  from  the  main  reception  room, 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Company.  Their  dis¬ 
play  includes  several  full-page  ads  set 
on  a  Linotype. 

Norman  I>odge,  general  manager  of 
the  company,  and  J.  T.  Mackey,  treas¬ 
urer,  arc  there  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
Walter  H.  Savory,  sales  manager  of  the 
New  A’ork  .Agency,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
company’s  reception  committee.  He  is 
assisted  hy  W.  C.  BleliKh,  matiagcr  of 
the  Chicago  agency ;  F.  W.  Bott,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleatis  agency;  and 
the  following  mcmliers  of  his  sales  force ; 
H.  C.  Cuny,  h'red  P.  Grumann,  Thomas 
P.  Quinn,  M.  J.  Ketmis,  .A.  W.  Chantiing, 
C.  t  .  Rhame,  J.  E.  McKay,  C.  W.  Reed, 
and  W.  J.  Thomas.  The  exhibit  is  in 
charge  of  E.  G.  Myers,  of  the  publicity 
department,  assisted  hy  W.  G.  Lownds 
and  other  members  of  the  staff. 

The  display  of  the  International  Feat- 
tire  Service  is  located  in  two  large  rooms 
opening  directly  off  the  East  Foyer.  The 
works  of  all  the  artists  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  are  on  display.  S.  S.  Paquin,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  company,  is  in 
charge,  and  is  assisted  by  Miss  Agatha 
Brown,  who  has  charge  of  the  fiction 
department. 

The  l^nston  Monotype  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  is  well  represented  at  the  conven¬ 
tions.  They  are  located  across  from  As¬ 
tor  Gallery.  Representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  present  are  H.  D.  Best,  assistant  to 
the  president ;  Richard  Beresford,  New 
A'ork  manager;  H.  H.  Morley,  New 
England  manager;  S.  E.  Haig,  Philadel¬ 
phia  manager,  and  G.  W.  Lieb,  William 
Kirby  and  W.  Montague. 

Features 

The  Benjamin  Corporation,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  is  represented  in  the  F'ast  Foyer 
by  L.  Benjamin,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany;  C.  .A.  Bostwick,  and  C.  D.  Pratt. 
The  company  has  a  display  of  material 
used  in  their  various  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  International  Syndicate,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  is  represented  at  the  convetition  by 
Howard  E.  Miller,  the  president.  In 
rcMim  141  he  is  showing  all  the  features 
of  his  company.  Incidentally  the  Inter¬ 
national  Syndicate  is  celebrating  its 
twentieth  year  in  the  feature  field. 

Frederic  J.  Haskiti  is  busy  meeting 
his  many  friends  and  has  established  an 
office  just  off  the  Ivast  I-'oyer.  He  also 
has  a  conference  room  where  he  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  many  of  the  subscribers  to  his 
service.  Capt.  William  .A.  DuPuy,  W. 
J.  Cobh,  Miss  Fanii'e  Work  and  Miss 
F.mil}’  Davis,  of  Mr.  Haskin's  Washing¬ 
ton  staff,  are  also  in  attendance  at  the 
convention. 

There  are  two  surprises  on  exhibi¬ 
tors’  row  this  year.  One  is  a  real 
theater  in  which  heroes  of  the  comic 
page  jierform  every  “little  while.”  The 
other,  and  it  is  right  tiext  door,  is  the 
slogan:  “Pictures  by  telegram.” 


The  little  theater  is  located  in  suite 
114,  where  the  King  Features  Service 
and  the  Newspaper  Feature  Service  are 
showing  all  the  things  they  have  to  offer 
to  the  newspaper  publisher.  Cliff  Ster- 
rett’s  “Polly  and  Her  Pals,”  are  the  at¬ 
traction.  Polly,  Pa,  Ma,  .Ashur  Url  and 
Neewah  all  appear  at  every  per¬ 
formance.  The  performers  are  the  fa¬ 
mous  marionettes  of  Tony  Sarg.  The 
representatives  of  the  famous  services 
on  hand  are  M.  Koenigsberg,  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  Dr.  .Alexander  Black,  I. 
F.  Alopin,  Homer  George,  Roy  D. 
Moore.  R.  E.  Moyer,  Frank  Margeson, 
William  Scabrook. 

Pictures  by  Wire 

“Today’s  pictures  today,”  and  any¬ 
where  by  telegraph,  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  over  the  door  to  the  reception 
room  of  the  Leishman  Telegraphed  Pic¬ 
ture  Service.  The  inventor  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  Le  Roy  J.  Leish¬ 
man  and  F2.  T.  Richards  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  are  present  to  explain  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  new  invention  and  promise  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  results 
that  can  be  obtained  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

President  Scott  at  the  Helm 
1.  K.  Scott,  president  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  who  made  the 
trip  from  Battle  Creek  for  the  two  con¬ 
ventions,  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself 
every  minute  in  the  east  foyer,  where 
one  unit  of  a  tubular  plate  press  is  on 
exhibit.  Other  representatives  of  the 
company  present  arc  John  Griffith,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company;  1.  C.  Squier,  the 
eastern  manager,  and  Wesley  Dammes, 
a  salesman  in  the  eastern  territory. 

Manufacltirers  of  addressing  and  mail¬ 
ing  machines  are  among  the  exhibitors 
who  have  their  wares  on  hand  to  show. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Cox  Multi-Mailer 
Company  is  located  at  the  right  as  you 
start  down  “show  row.”  William  Ayers 
McKinney,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  is  in  charge 
and  is  being  assisted  by  F.  M.  Simmons, 
the  sales  manager,  and  H.  M.  Pierce, 
of  Chicago,  and  R.  J.  Shoup. 

Down  the  hall  a  short  distance  on  the 
left  and  just  off  the  east  foyer  is  located 
the  large  exhibition  room  of  the  Pol- 
lard-.Alling  Manufacturing  Company. 
They  have  a  whole  battery  of  mailing 
and  addressing  machines  on  display. 
William  M.  Stretch,  secretary  treasurer 
of  the  compati^',  is  in  charge,  and  F.  H. 
Ailing,  the  president,  is  spending  a  part 
of  each  day  at  the  demonstration.  Miss 
Louise  De  Muth  and  I-'.  Dominick  are 
in  charge  of  the  machines. 

Showing  Stereotyping  Machinery 
The  exhibit  of  R.  Hoc  &  Company  oc¬ 
cupies  the  large  State  room  facing  the 
corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-third 
street.  They  are  making  the  largest 
display  of  sterotyping  room  machinery 
since  their  representatives  have  been 
attending  shows.  Oscar  Roesen,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  is  in  charge. 
Other  representatives  of  the  company 
present  are  .A.  J.  Gallinen,  H.  S.  Mou  lt, 
Chicago;  Edgar  R.  Rodd,  Chicago; 
Howard  Reynolds,  New  Orleans;  O.  L. 
Crain,  Boston;  A.  M.  Carnciro,  Havana. 
Cuba;  Oscar  Roesen,  Jr.,  and  W.  F. 
Smart.  Boston. 

The  .New  York  Tribune  Syndicate 
have  a  display  of  all  their  numerous 
features,  including  art  work  and  editor¬ 
ials,  in  room  124.  VV’.  H.  Johnson  and 
C.  V'.  McAdam  are  in  charge. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  is 
unusually  well  represented  on  exhibi¬ 
tors’  corridor.  They  have  no  mechanical 
display  this  year.  They  are  located  next 
door  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
representatives  of  the  company  who  arc 
mingling  with  the  delegates  are  G.  A. 


Eddy,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company;  M.  L.  Redlield,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager;  Harvey  1). 
Bell,  Pennsylvania  and  seaboard  states 
representative;  Harry  F.  Shildon,  Cen¬ 
tral  States  representative ;  Paul  F.  Cox, 
Comet  representative;  J.  W.  Spencer, 
Western  and  Southern  representative ; 
Ralph  Seymour,  New  A’ork  manager, 
and  R.  P.  Thomas,  Flastern  represen¬ 
tative. 

The  Thompson  Feature  Service  has  a 
large  display  of  its  features  on  the  main 
corridor  just  off  the  East  Foyer.  The 
representatives  of  the  service  in  attend¬ 
ance  -^rc  Ralph  S.  Thompson,  .A.  L. 
Fowlc  and  C.  F.  King. 

Francis  Lawton,  Jr.,  president  of 
Graphic  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  display  of  his  company  iti  Room 
100.  He  has  as  assistants,  Russel! 
Gomez,  eastern  manager,  and  John  J, 
Mehlem,  Jr.,  western  manager. 

The  Picture  Press  Service,  makers  of 
rotogravure  supplements,  have  a  large 
display  in  room  101.  Frank  W.  Hyman, 
the  president  of  the  company,  is  in 
charge  and  is  assisted  by  Frank  .M. 
Walsh. 

The  World  Color  Printing  Press  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  arc  located  in  room  144  and 
“Slim  Jim”  is  much  in  evidence.  R.  S. 
Grahle  is  present  as  the  representative 
of  the  former  company  and  VV’.  J. 
Heine  the  latter  company,  of  which  he 
is  president.  The  J.  M.  Huber  Inks 
have  a  display  in  the  .same  room. 


“Liquid  Gold”  Floods  Texas 
From  New  Oil  Wells 


Wonderful  Fact-Stories  of  New  Found 
Prosperity  Told  by  Publishers  from 
Lone  Star  State 


Stories  about  Texas  oil  development 
that  made  .Aladdin’s  lamp  look  like  a 
worn-out  magic  worker  were  told  by 
publishers  from  the  Ixjiie  Star  State.  A. 
L.  Shuman,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  especially, 
had  facts  and  figures  at  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  which  startled  imagination.  He 
told  of  an  oil  belt  more  than  200  miles 
long  and  from  25  to  50  miles  wide  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Fort  Worth 
which  presents  an  almost  inexhaustible 
store  of  wealth. 

“This  is  on  land  which  was  formerly 
considered  of  practically  no  value,”  said 
Mr.  Shuman.  “An  old  farmer,  named 
Fowler,  discovered  the  oil  on  his  land. 
He  had  difficulty  in  raising  $15,000  to 
sink  a  shaft.  It  will  amaze  you  to  know 
that  that  old  man’s  property  was  recent¬ 
ly  sold  for  $3,500,000.  This  is  but  an 
incident  in  a  story  that  runs  like  a  fairy 
tale.  Pipe-lines  are  running  into  Fort 
Worth  and  a  great  industry  is  rapidly 
taking  form.  The  population  of  the  city 
has  increased  35,000  in  six  months  and 
there  are  484  new  concerns  there  doing 
business.” 

Mr.  Shuman  said  that  despite  the  fact 
that  Camp  Bowie,  at  Fort  Worth,  has 
been  turned  into  a  demobilization  camp, 
turning  out  into  civil  life  thousands  of 
soldiers  every  week,  there  is  no  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  in  his  district  and 
there  is  every  sign  of  stable  prosperity. 

Louis  J.  Wortham,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star-Telegram,  and  A.  G. 
Carter,  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  representing 
the  newspaper  at  the  A.  P.  and  -A.  N. 
P.  A.  meetings,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  the  new  Star-Telegram  building,  a 
fine  concrete  structure,  100  feet  square, 
four  stories,  to  be  used  exclusively  as 
a  new'spaper  plant.  Both  are  optimistic 
as  to  the  business  prospect. 
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AD-BUREAU  LUNCHEON 
SIGNIFICANT  OF  THE 


BRIGHT  AND  JOYOUS 
NEW  PROSPERITY 


More  Than  500  Representative  Men  Respond  to  Fleming’s  Toast  to  Country,  Allies  and 
Distinguished  Guests — Praise  Advertising’s  Part  in  Winning  War— Bumper 
Lineage  Forecast  the  Keynote  of  Jollification 


\ 


LIAPI’Y  in  the  victory  of  the  nation 
■•■over  the  foe  now  prostrate,  but 
one  year  ago  terribly  menacing,  pledging 
again  their  faith  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  which  played  so  ccnspiciious  a  part 
in  winning  the  war  and  which  is  now'  a 
leading  factor  in  the  great  reconstruc¬ 
tion  movement ;  firm  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  of  advertising  an  ever  more 


Fi.kming  Xeubold. 


efh  ient  instrument  of  industry  and 
trade;  joyotts  at  the  prospect  of  humper 
lineage  crops  during  1919,  and  all  deeply 
conscious  of  the  efficacy  and  wholesome 
discipline  of  their  association’s  co-op¬ 
erative  plan  of  promoting  the  staple 
newspaper  commodity,  paid  space,  the 
members  of  the  Advertising  Bureau  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  their  distinguished 
guests  assembled  at  a  brilliant  luncheon 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  at  12:30  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

Opening  Toast 

More  than  .SOI)  men,  representative  of 
almost  the  entire  newspaiier  press  of  the 
coitntry,  responded  gayly  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  b'leming  Newhold.  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  toastmaster  of  the 
luncheon  :  "1  ask  you  to  toast  our  coun¬ 
try,  our  allies  and  our  guests.” 

The  beautiful  room  was  appropriately 
appointed  for  the  occasion,  the  decora¬ 
tions  having  been  found  in  the  flags  of 
the  .Mlies. 

The  "Star  Spangled  Banner,”  from  the 
pipes  of  the  mighty  hall  room  organ, 
brought  the  assemblage  to  its  feet,  e(|ual 
recognition  being  given  to  the  national 
anthems  of  the  allied  nations. 

Ranged  at  the  speakers'  table  were 
the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  .\dvertising 
and  their  guests  of  honor,  more  than 
30  in  number.  The  diners  sat  at  tables 
accommodating  eight  or  nine  covers. 

Chairman  Newljold  opened  festivities 
with  the  following  appropriate  ad¬ 
dress  : 

“It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
I  again  welcome  you  to  our  luncheon. 


"The  mere  presence  of  this  great 
audience  testities  to  the  importance  of 
our  work,  and  the  presence  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  adds  to  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion  and  emphasizes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  newspapers  now  hold  in 
the  national  lield  of  advertising. 

■‘.\s  toastmaster  1  will  he  brief,  as  1 
want  to  present  to  you  a  little  later  on 
some  gentlemen  whom  1  commend  to 
yt)ur  attention. 

"There  is  a  thought,  however,  that  1 
might  touch  upon. 

Power  of  Advertising  Known 

"Newspai)er  advertising  played  an  im¬ 
portant  ]>art  in  this  past  year  of 
strenuous  etuleavor.  The  Ciovernment 
having  failed  to  appropriate  the  neces- 


We  have  come  hundreds — some  of  us 
thousands — of  miles  to  confer  upon  a 
subject  that  a  generation  ago  was  looked 
upon  with  more  or  less  suspicion.  Within 
the  memory  of  many  of  us,  .Advertising 
was  at  its  best  ati  evil  endured  only  be¬ 
cause  of  necessity.  Publishers  of  newspai)- 
ers  and  magazines  alike  became  mildly 
apologetic  when  advertising  was  meti- 
tioned.  .And  when  we  look  hack  ttpon  some 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
Advertising  in  elder  days,  some  of  the 
abortive  monstrosities  produced — we 
can’t  wonder  at  the  ajiologct  c  attitude. 

"But  \,e  hav  •  chang.'d  all  that.  To 
he  sure,  .\dveriising  has  not  yet  fully 
cor'e  hito  i  s  own.  Cena!n  department' 
of  il'.e  ntuionril  g(  vernment — or  at  least 
the  gentltmen  who  happen  for  the 


IIoN.  .Arthur  Cacper. 

.sary  funds,  local  financial  and  business 
men  were  forced  by  circumstances  to 
hatidle  the  great  war  drives  in  every  city 
in  the  country  and  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  power  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  now  have  practical 
knowledge  of  what  they  thought  was  an 
abstract  matter. 

“Men  who  had  taketi  little  or  no  in¬ 
terest  itt  advertising  are  now  its  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocates.  Local  committees 
became  newspaper  solicitors  and  placed 
pages  of  advertising,  day  after  day,  in 
the  newspapers  and  although  the  system 
was  somewhat  wasteful  I  think  that  it 
can  he  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
cost  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
rent  of  the  money  that  was  raised. 

"Nothing  could  he  more  convincing  of 
the  economic  value  of  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  insure  its  uni¬ 
versal  use  in  the  present  Victory  Loan 
and  in  subsequent  Goveniment  propa¬ 
ganda. 

“I  ask  you  to  toast  our  country,  our 
.Allies  and  our  guests." 

Senator  .Arthur  Capper  said : 

“Something  of  more  than  ordinary  im¬ 
portance  is  required  in  these  busy  times 
to  bring  together  as  many  busy  men, 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  as 
are  gathered  around  these  tables  today. 


('ol>y^i^hl*  Press  Illustrating  Service. 
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moment  to  be  in  high  places — still  view 
.Advertising  with  alarm  and  regard  it 
with  horror.  But  they  are  exceptional. 
The  world  of  business  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  function  of  .Advertising,  and 
to  appreciate  the  i)art  it  can  be  made  to 
perform  in  human  activities.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  time  when 
we  thought  it  ne.'cs^a^y  to  apologize  h)r 
.\dvertisitig. 

Clean,  Honest  Business 
“In  my  ophiion,  this  change,  th's  pro¬ 
gress,  may  be  largely  attributed  to  two 
things:  I'irst,  the  application  to  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  de¬ 
cency  and  honesty — the  ebmination  of 
fraud  and  uncleanliness.  The  import- 
atice  of  this  needs  no  discussion.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  rests  entirely  upon  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  contidence,  and  anything  that 
tends  to  undermine  the  contidence  of 
the  public  in  .Advertising,  is  not  only 
doomed  to  failure  itself,  but  what  is 
more  important,  is  certain  to  react 
dcleteriously  upon  all  .\dvertising.  In 
self-protection  publishers  must  police 
their  own  industry,  and  guard  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  they  would  the  reputation  of 
their  family.  It  must  he  kept  clean  and 
above  suspicion. 


“The  second  thing  that  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  great  growth  of  advertising 
both  in  volume  and  in  efficiency,  has 
been  the  ai)plicaticn  to  advertising  of 
the  analytic,  critical,  scientilic  methods 
that  more  atid  more  mahitain  in  other 
dei)artments  of  business.  The  high-hrow 
in  advertising  has  been  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at ;  and  the  ridicule  was  good 
for  h's  soul.  It  helped  to  keep  him— 
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and  us — in  the  path  of  sanity.  But  his 
theories,  so  far  as  they  were  deduced 
from  facts,  have  heli)ed  tis  to  get  down 
to  the  grass-roots,  as  we  say  iti  the  Kan¬ 
sas  language.  On  them  we  are  laying  a 
broad  and  deep  and  solid  foundation  for 
our  merchandising  structure. 

"Modern  .Advertising  is  scientilic  in-as- 
far  as  it  is  .systematic.  It  is  scientilic  in- 
as-far  as  it  discards  the  hit-or-miss,  try¬ 
out,  rule-of-thutnh  method.  .And  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Advertising— which  after  all 
is  only  the  advertising  of  Advertising, 
the  merchandising  of  .Advertising — must 
likewise  be  scientilic — systematic. 

Condemns  Old  Fallacies 

“It  must  be  confessed  that  newspaper 
intblishers  were  not  pioneers  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  place  .Advertising  upon  a  scien¬ 
tilic  basis.  The  most  of  us  were  too  long 
content  to  pin  our  faith  blindly  to  the 
slogan,  'It  pays  to  advertise,’  and  let  it 
go  at  that  without  thotight  as  to  Why 
and  How.  b'or  years  v  e  made  no  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  to  develop  .Advertisng; 
other  than  in  a  purely  local  and  indi¬ 
vidual  way.  .And  we  paid  the  penalty  by  a 
retarded  growth  of  .Advertisitig  in  news¬ 
papers,  as  compared  w'ith  other  media. 
It  was  only  when  the  periodical  press 
threatened  to  run  away  with  the  big  bulk 
of  national  advertising  that  we  at  last 
woke  up  and  saw  the  absolute  necessity 
of  some  such  organization  as  this  Bureau 
of  .Advertising. 

“Now,  personally,  I  happen  to  be  a 
periodical  publisher  as  well  as  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  When  a  discussion 
arises  as  to  relative  merits  of  the  two 
classes  of  media,  I  can  afford  to  Ite  a 
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neutral,  if  not  a  pacifist.  I  can  take  a 
tio-it-Betsy-go-it-bcar  attitude.  .And, 
indeed,  in  this  case  1  am  a  pacifist.  There 
are  no  grounds  for  controversy ;  each 
class  of  media  has  its  place,  its  field  and 
its  mission. 

"But  1  have  watched  the  work  of  this 
Bureau  with  the  keenest  interest.  I  have 
seen  its  growth  with  much  gratification. 
.And  1  know  I  have  profited  from  it. 
So  far  as  I  can  remember  it  represents 
the  first  attempt  ever  made  by  news¬ 
papers  as  a  class  to  present  to  the  bus¬ 
iness  world  in  an  organized,  systematic 
manner,  the  claims  of  the  daily  press  as 
a  promoter  of  business — I  mean  the  first 
co-oi>erative  attempt  that  newspapers 
have  made  to  get  away  from  glittering 
generalities,  and  to  meet  the  advertiser 
upon  a  ‘Show  Me'  basis,  with  a  survey 
of  his  field,  an  analysis  of  conditions  and 
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the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  campaign.  It  is 
performing  a  service  that  no  other 
agency  can  possibly  perform ;  it  is  do¬ 
ing  a  work  that  is  imperatively  needed ; 
and  it  deserves  the  fullest  support  and 
the  heartiest  co-ojieration  of  every  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

Look  for  Increased  Volume 

"1  think  un(|nestionably  advertising  as 
an  essential  factor  in  business  is  better 
understood  and  more  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated  today  than  ever  before.  Busi¬ 
ness  knows  its  jiower,  and  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  understands  as  never  before, 
its  economic  value,  its  value  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  We  have  every  reason,  therefore, 
to  look  for  a  permanently  increased 
volume  of  advertising.  There  will  be 
new  advertisers,  and  old  advertisers  will 
increase  their  expenditures.  .Naturally 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  daily  press 
will  lienefit  by  th's  tendency.  But  we 
will  not  get  our  full  share  of  this  in¬ 
creased  business  unless  we  our.selves  .sell 
the  daily  newspaper  as  an  institution  to 
advertisers. 

“The  average  business  man  looks  upon 
the  daily  newspaper  as  a  local  institu¬ 
tion.  He  readily  sees  its  value  to  the 
retailer.  He  knows  the  local  merchant 
cannot  do  without  it ;  but  he  does  not  so 
readily  visualize  the  newspaper  as  a  na¬ 
tional  medium  and  when  he  thinks  of  a 
campaign  to  cover  the  entire  country  he 
is  very  apt  to  turn  instinctively  to  the 
so-called  national  mediums.  Well,  then, 
it  is  our  business  to  sell  him  the  daily 
press  as  a  national  institution.  VVe  can¬ 
not  do  this  individually.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  and  through  a  national  organ¬ 
ization. 

“I  look  for  an  immense  growth  of  in¬ 
stitution,  community,  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  by  various  Industries.  The 
newspapers  during  the  war  have  dem¬ 


onstrated,  as  never  before,  the  value  of 
newspaper  display  in  creating  public  sen¬ 
timent,  in  propaganda.  Good  business 
men  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
what  is  to  them  a  new  method  of  trade 
promotion  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
clearly  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  they  use 
our  medium  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

"1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  attend  this 
luncheon  and  to  speak  a  good  word  in 
l)ehalf  of  the  Bureau  and  the  work  which 
Mr.  Thomson  and  his  efficient  staff  are 
doing.  But  I  imagine  it  is  not  commen¬ 
dations  and  compliments  that  the  Bureau 
needs  .so  much  as  further  support.  The 
best  thing  that  we  as  publishers  can  do 
is  to  lend  our  assistance  to  the  building 
up  of  the  UKinbership  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising.  There  isti't  a  newspaper 
in  the  country  which  ought  not  help  in 
the  work  it  is  rloing." 

Advertising  Best  Force 

In  ISational  Progress 

O'Shaiighnessy  Declares 

Jame'  O’Shaiighnessy.  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  .American  .Association  of 
.Advertising  .Agencies,  said : 

“The  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  in  the  ,\merican  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .AsscK'iation  as  a  practical  effort 
along  constructive  lines  is  more  than  a 
service  to  publishing  interests  and  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  It  puls  an  addition¬ 
al  development  force  in  the  field  of 
commerce,  and  in  that  splendid  degree  it 
is  a  better  inthience  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare. 


“.Advertising  is  the  best  dynamic  force 
in  our  national  progress.  .As  its  lineage 
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grows  our  commercial  and  social  well-be¬ 
ing  advances. 

"The  splendid  thought  back  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advertising  was  an  added  inspi¬ 
ration  to  the  formation  of  the  .American 
.Association  of  .Advertising  Agencies. 
Our  association  and  your  bureau  have  a 
common  purpose.  Its  achievement  will 
reflect  itself  in  the  higher  standards  of 
business  and  social  life,  with  greater  re¬ 
turns  to  business  effort  and  greater 
economies  to  the  consuming  public. 

“Our  association  is  composed  of  1 16  or¬ 
ganizations,  representing  every  substan¬ 
tial  advertising  market  in  the  country, 
handling  an  annual  volume  of  about 
$100,000,0(10.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  national  advertising  tonnage  passes 
through  the  hands  of  our  members. 

“Our  association  today  gives  to  every 
publisher  one  or  more  established,  re¬ 
sponsible,  skilled  organizations  in  every 
advertising  market  representing  him  as  a 
creative  and  sales  force.  We  are  the 
only  nat  on-wide  association  of  organiza¬ 


tions  devoted  solely  to  the  creation  and 
development  of  advertising  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  conditions. 

"To  attain  best  to  these  objects  we  are 
improving  our  own  efficiency.  We  are 
giving  to  our  membership  the  best  to  be 
found  m  each.  In  this  practical  way  wc 
already  raised  to  a  magnificent  degree 
the  fine  efficiency  of  every  member  of  the 
association  for  the  development  of  good 
advertising  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
volume. 

Standardizing  Methods 

‘‘We  arc  laboring  with  patience  and 
modesty  to  improve  every  relation  of 
publishers  wherever  that  is  possible.  We 
are  standardizing  our  methods  and  ao- 
iusting  them  to  harmonize  at  every  point 
of  contact.  This  is  essential,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  may  be  more  economically,  ef- 
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fectively  and  satisfactorily  handled  and 
more  easily  made  to  grow, 

"We  are  assured  by  the  progress  we 
have  made  that  our  efforts  will  enhance 
the  net  iirolits  of  every  publisher, 

“We  have  offered  to  publishers  the 
standard  rate  card,  so  that  the  space  In 
their  publications  may  be  more  easily 
sold. 

“Wc  are  now  preparing  in  co-operation 
with  publishers,  a  standard  order  blank, 
so  that  when  the  publisher  receives  an 
order  blank  from  one  of  our  members, 
he  will  know  that  it  is  an  open-faced, 
fair  and  honest  contract  ;  that  it  contains 
no  hidden  clause  and  no  burdensome 
conditions,  and  he  will  also  know  that  it 
comes  from  a  sound,  established  and 
proved,  responsible  agency. 

‘‘.At  the  present  moment  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  work  in  hand  to  make 
more  practical  and  more  economical  the 
sale  of  advertising  space  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  advertisers  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  existing  schedules. 

“Our  association  has  been  in  existence 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Before 
another  year  has  passed  we  hope  to  lay 
before  the  publishers  the  completed  re¬ 
sults  of  many  of  the  tasks  we  now  have 
in  process,  all  of  which  are  directed 
toward  increasing  the  net  profit  of  the 
publisher.  We  must  produce  for  the 
publishers  before  we  can  produce  for 
ourselves.  Out  of  every  dollar  we  de¬ 
velop  in  advertising  the  publisher  re¬ 
ceives  US  cents.  We  receive  only  15 
cents  and  out  of  that  we  pay  about  12 
cents  for  creative  and  service  work. 

No  Demands  or  Requests 
“Wc  have  no  demands  or  requests  to 
make  of  the  publishers.  We  prefer  to 
let  our  work  speak  for  us. 

"When  our  association  was  formed  it 
was  complimented  by  the  most  kindly 
spirit  of  welcome  by  publishers  general¬ 


ly.  .As  our  work  has  continued  we  have 
been  more  and  more  favored  by  sympa¬ 
thetic  co-operation.  We  have  proceeded 
without  a  single  instance  of  friction  or 
disagreement  anywhere.  There  is  no 
reason  why  there  ever  should  be  any  but 
the  kindliest  sympathy  of  the  publishing 
interests  toward  our  association  and  nat¬ 
urally  we  are  very  proud  of  this  fact. 
A’ou  and  we  are  each  engaged  in  doing 
our  part  of  a  single  thing,  the  more 
complete  the  spirit  of  harmony  the  bet¬ 
ter  that  thing  will  be  done  and  the  more 
it  will  profit  us  both. 

“.Advertising  is  a  gigantic  factor  in  the 
world’s  progress  today.  It  needs  all  the 
good  honest  brains  it  can  enlist.” 


Thomson  Says  Advertisers 
Are  Thinking  in  Terms 

of  Preferable  Markets 

William  .A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  in  his  address 
said  : 

"It  is  unnecessary  for  me  again  to  tell 
you  in  detail  the  functions  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising ;  how  it  serves  as  a 
point  of  contact  between  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  national  medium,  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers ;  how  it  gathers  and 
diseminates  data  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising ;  how  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  call  upon  advertisers,  and 
those  who  ought  to  be  advertisers;  the 
various  ways  it  strives  to  create  more 
advertising  for  newspapers  by  helping 
advertisers  u.se  newspaper  space  intel¬ 
ligently  and  profitably;  how  it  is  en¬ 
abled  to  do  these  things  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  some  330  live  newspapers, 
although  its  efforts  are  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  industry. 

“But  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
one  phase  of  our  work,  because  it  has 
so  pertinent  a  bearing  upon  economic 
tendencies  of  the  day,  and  because  it  is 
of  specific  interest  to  every  newspaper  in 
this  country  and  Canada. 

Markets,  Not  General  Publicity 

"National  advertisers  to-day  are  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  markets  rather  than  in 
terms  of  general  publicity^  They  have 
seen  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  ap¬ 
ply  their  advertising  at  the  places  where 
selling  opportunities  are  best.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  form  of  advertising  they  may 
use,  they  are  more  and  more  demanding 
information  as  to  how  closely  the  me¬ 
dium  they  employ  parallels  and  covers 
their  logical  channels  of  distribution. 

“Selling  cost  has  been  another  factor 
in  turning  the  minds  of  manufacturers  to 
the  thought  of  logical  markets  and 
adequate  advertising  to  cover  these  mar¬ 
kets. 

“A  manufacturer  told  me  recently  that 
he  did  not  use  newspaper  advertising  be¬ 
cause  it  ‘cost  too  much  to  cover  the 
country  that  way.’  He  found  out  after 
some  analysis  of  his  position,  that  he 
was  doing  comparatively  little  to  influ¬ 
ence  business  in  communities  where 
his  opportunities  were  big,  and  that  he 
was  actually  losing  money  on  a  line  of 
business  in  one  section  which  the  nature 
of  his  advertising  had  obligated  him  to 
enter. 

“He  now  knows  that  he  wants  to 
cover  his  opportunities  before  he  thinks 
about  covering  the  country,  but  that  if 
he  is  ever  ready  to  cover  the  country,  he 
can  do  it  through  newspaper  advertising 
more  economically  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  that  newspaper  advertising  of¬ 
fers  the  only  means  of  covering  the 
country  adequately. 

“It  was  with  these  things  in  mind,  that 
the  Bureau  established  its  trade  survey 
work.  We  wanted  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
manufacturers  about  the  conditions  sur- 
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rounding  the  sale  of  products  like  their 
own  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
to  help  them  see  their  merchandising  op¬ 
portunities,  city  by  city. 

“This  at  the  same  time  was  an  auto¬ 
matic  solicitation  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  because  we  were  able  to  show 
them  that  in  no  other  way  could  they 
cover  their  favorable  markets  com¬ 
pletely. 

“The  newspapers  that  are  supporting 
this  Bureau  work  with  us  all  the  time  in 
making  these  trade  surveys.  They  do 
this  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  whole,  but  they 
see  clearly  the  opportunity  which  it  gives 
them  to  lay  the  facts  about  their  mar¬ 
kets  before  advertisers.  And  while  the 
Bureau  works  broadly  in  l>ehalf  of  all 
newspapers  and  adheres  strictly  to  its 
policy  of  never  recommending  a  list  of 
publications  to  an  advertiser,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  the  newspapers  contrib¬ 
uting  to  its  trade  survey  work  must 
benelit  directly  by  that  work.  The  trade 
survey  is  an  exceptionally  good  medium 
of  advertising  for  our  members  since  it 
goes  with  the  name  and  individual  re¬ 
port  of  the  newspapers  that  made  it  be¬ 
fore  the  leading  manufacturers  in  each 
of  the  lines  covered  and  to  advertising 
agencies  handling  the  accounts  when 
the  manufacturers  happen  to  be  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“I  believe  the  many  newspapers  that 
have  joined  the  Bureau  since  January  1, 
have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  take 
part  in  these  trade  surveys,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  more  newspapers  will  be 
giving  us  their  support  in  the  near  future 
for  the  same  reason. 

Meeting  Banner  Year 

“Advertising  is  passing  through  its 
banner  year  and  the  newspapers  are 
maintaining  their  supremacy  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  national  as  well  as  the  leading  local 
medium.  I  note  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  estimates  the  volume  of  na- 
Uonal  advertising  to  be  run  in  the  dail¬ 
ies  this  year  at  $130,000,000,  ami  I  think 
the  estimate  is  conservative. 

“Xewspaper  advcrtis'iig  is  a  success 
because  it  is  in  line  with  common  sense. 
Even  our  friends  in  the  maga/.ine  field 
who  also  sell  advertising,  turn  to  the 
newspaper  when  they  want  to  buy  adver¬ 
tising  for  themselves.  This  is  not  the 
least  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  when  we 
consider  there  is  still  some  missionary 
work  for  us  newspaper  men  to  do. 

“VVe  have  often  spoken  to  you  about 
enlarging  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  but 
I  think  the  time  for  that  enlargement  is 
here,  because  the  Bureau’s  biggest  op¬ 
portunity  for  service  is  at  hand.  This 
looks  like  the  time  of  all  times  to  open 
offices  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  to 
increase  our  soliciting  and  promotion 
forces  and  to  show  our  belief  in  adver¬ 
tising  by  advertising  adequately  the 
medium  vve  have  for  sale. 

“1  think  it  can  be  done  this  year, 
because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  offering  to  every  newspaper  a 
direct  opportunity  to  advertise  itself  and 
its  markets  by  joining  the  Bureau’s 
larger  plan  of  advertising  newspaper 
advertising  and  helping  advertisers 
make  profitable  use  of  it. 

“It  is  up  to  you  and  I  believe  you  will 
see  the  oppurtiiiiity,  and  respond.” 

National  Advertisers  Favor 
Expansion  of  Work  By 

Bureau  of  Advertisin/i 

VV'.  A.  McDermid,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
said : 

“It  is  with  more  than  the  perfunc¬ 
tory  courtesy  of  a  guest  to  his  hosts 
that  I  endeavor  to  express  on  behalf 


of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  its  appreciation  of  what  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has  done  and 
the  things  for  which  it  stands  in  news¬ 
paper  business  in  its  relations  to  the 
National  advertiser.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  men  who  are  closest  to  it  ac¬ 
tually  realize  its  full  potential. 

“The  .A.  N.  A.  is  a  great  believer  in 
co-operative  association  effort,  and  we 
have  demonstrated,  we  believe,  quite 
conclusively  the  benefit  not  only  to  in¬ 
dividual  members,  but  to  the  entire 
business  of  advertising,  of  such  co¬ 
operative  work.  Our  primary  func¬ 
tion  is  education,  and  our  great  serv¬ 
ice  is  the  benefit  which  we  can  confer 
upon  our  own  members  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  method  and  opinion,  which 
will  enable  us  to  advertise  more  in¬ 
telligently  and  economically. 

“You  have  probably  all  suffered 
from  the  whims  and  idiosyncrasies,  un¬ 
fairness,  and  in  some  instances  the  ac¬ 
tual  bad  faith  of  advertisers.  The 
method  and  spirit  of  the  A.  N.  .\.  are 
for  the  elimination  of  such  practices. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  based  on 
misunderstandings  and  on  the  lack  of 
a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
policy  and  viewpoint  among  both  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  newpsapers. 

Free  Publicity  a  “Curse” 

“Such  things  as  the  curse  of  free 
publicity,  from  which  advertisers  suf¬ 
fer  quite  as  much  as  the  newspapers, 
merely  require  the  education  of  both 
parties  to  the  principles  involved. 
There  is  a  real  necessity  for  a  central 
body  with  the  necessary  equipment, 
intelligence  and  broad,  impersonal 
viewpoint,  through  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  advertising  agent  can 
deal  and  arrive  at  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  as  a  medium  and 
as  a  business  agency.  .Anyone  who 
knows  anything  whatever  of  what  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising}  has  accom¬ 
plished  cannot  question  the  very- 
great  value  of  its  services.  The  neces¬ 
sity  was  never  greater  than  it  is-now. 

“You  are,  of  course,  fed  up  on  the 
word  ‘reconstruction’  until  it  has 
ceased  to  have  a  specific  meaning — 
if,  indeed,  it  ever  could  have  been  de¬ 
fined.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  so  close  to  it  that  we  cannot  see 
the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  In 
this  period  in  w-hich  every  business  is 
facing  a  new  state  of  conditions,  you 
will  be.gin  to  find  that  you  will  have 
to  deal  in  the  near  future  with  new 
and  different  types  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers.  They  are  becoming, 
as  they  never  were  before,  students  of 
labor  conditions,  of  economics,  of 
legislation  and  of  many  things  which 
were  a  few  years  ago  supposed  not  to 
concern  the  selling  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“If  it  is  true,  as  you  stated  at  one  of 
your  previous  luncheons,  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  economic  illiterates,  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  good  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  already  passed  their 
high  school  course  and  are  getting 
their  higher  education  very  rapidly. 

“It  is  fair  to  ask  voti  what  type  of 
sales  service  you  will  offer  to  these 
men  who  are  facui"'  these  new  un¬ 
precedented  pti'l  iuiebar‘ed  eonditions. 
Certainlv.  T  think  you  must  eliminate, 
or  have  eliminated  for  you  by  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  the  ‘me-too  boys’ 
and  the  copy-chasers. 

No  Body  Better  Fitted  for  Work 

“You  will  probably  change  radically 
some  of  your  ideas  as  to  what  legiti¬ 
mately  comes  under  the  head  of  co¬ 
operation.  You  will  study  and  pre¬ 
sent.  as  it  has  never  been  presented 
before,  the  daily  newdspaper  as  an  ad¬ 


vertising  medium,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  newspaper  itself, 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  its  relations  to  his  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  so  interesting  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  a  way  that  everything  that 
you  have  thus  far  accomplished,  fine 
as  it  has  been,  will  be  insignificant. 

“If  our  experience  with  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers  goes  for 
a!iything  after  seven  years  of  con¬ 
tinued  growth,  you  will  find  no  agency 
better  fitted  to  accomplish  a  great 
service  for  the  newspapers  in  general 
than  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.” 

Capt.  Paul  Peri  (ford  Tells 
What  France  Expects 

of  American  People 

Captain  Paul  Perigord,  member  of  the 
b'rench  Military  Mission  to  the  United 
States,  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause  during  a  short  address  on 
what  France  expects  of  .America.  He 
said  in  part: 

“America,  you  are  facing  new  prob¬ 
lems.  You,  .America,  have  inspired 
the  world.  Your  frontiers  are  no 
longer  the  .Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  but 
they  are  the  world’s  frontiers  of  free¬ 
dom. 

“I  was  told  of  two  .American  sol¬ 
diers  quartered  in  the  village  where 
Joan  of  .Arc  was  born  and  who 
laughed  skeptically  as  they  discussed 
the  story  of  the  super-natural  voices 
that  summoned  her  to  save  F'rance. 
‘.Are  these  voices  still  heard?’  they 
asked  a  French  officer  who  approached 
them.  .As  they  spoke  there  sounded 
across  the  fields  a  bugle  call,  by  an 
American  bugler.  ‘Yes,  they  are  still 
heard,’  replied  the  officer. 

“That  is  the  way  France  looks  upon 
you — as  the  liberator  of  the  world — 
and  France  looks  to  you  to  give  to  the 
w'liole  world  the  blessings  of  freedom 
you  enjoy  here,  whether  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  what  is  termed  a 
League  of  Nations  or  any  other  means 
that  will  make  certain  that  the  brave 
3.000,000  men  who  died  in  freedom’s 
cause  in  this  war  shall  not  have  died 
uselessly. 

“You  have  big  nroblems  to  face 
now,  but  you  must  and  you  will  show 
that  vou  are  not  afraid  of  big  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Today's  Job  Is  to  Sell  America 
To  Americans,.Says  Fort 

U.  S.  Railway  Official 

Gerrit  b'ort,  assistant  director  of  traf¬ 
fic  of  the  U.  S.  Railway  .Administra¬ 
tion,  said : 

“One  day  in  the  late  summer  of  IPl.s 
1  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  on  the 
veranda  of  a  hotel  in  Ranier  National 
Park,  on  the  way  to  the  three  mile 
summit  of  that  noble  mountain  for 
which  the  Park  is  named.  Its  snow- 
covered  peak  had  been  obscured  all  day 
by  a  bank  of  clouds.  Suddenly,  as 
though  by  magic,  these  clouds  disap¬ 
peared  and  the  mountain  loomed  before 
the  little  group  gathered  on  the  veranda. 

1  felt,  paradoxically,  that  I  had  but  to 
stretch  otit  my  hand  to  reach  it,  and 
yet  that  it  was  a  thousand  miles  away. 

“F'or  a  few  moments  everyone  was 
silent,  awed  by  the  tremendous  dignity 
and  beauty  of  what  we  saw.  I'inally  my 
neighbor,  who  had  traveled  the  world 
over,  said  ‘The  view  of  the  Jungfrau 
from  Interlachen  is  the  only  thing  com¬ 
parable  with  this  and  compared  with 
this  is  insignificant.  I  have  never  heard 
or  seen  language  spoken  or  written 
which  adequately  describes  scenery  and 


I  am  not  trying  to  qualify  as  a  word 
painter. 

“My  definite  purpose  in  opening  my 
remarks  in  this  way  is  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  although  this  incident  occurred 
in  1915,  when  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position  was  attracting  thousands  of  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  were 
not  more  than  25  people  at  the  hotel  to 
which  I  refer  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  all  but  three  or  four  of  this  num¬ 
ber  were  residents  of  Tacoma  or  Seat¬ 
tle,  who  had  Mt.  Ranier  in  their  own 
back  yards,  so  to  speak,  every  clear  day 
of  the  year. 

“.At  the  same  moment  a  handful  of 
privileged  people  were  visiting  Yose- 
mite.  Crater  Lake,  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  or 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  if  the  mo¬ 
ment  had  been  in  1913,  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  them  would  have  borne  Teutonic, 
Slavic  or  Latin  names  and  have  regis¬ 
tered  from  some  European  city. 

Neglecting  a  Tremendous  Asset 

“Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
with  such  emphasis  as  I  may  command 
that  we  are  neglecting  a  tremendous  na¬ 
tional  asset  in  paying  but  scant  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  National  Parks  and  the 
wonderful  scenic  attractions  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  For  one  hutidred  years  or  more 
the  thrifty  Swiss  have  capitalized  their 
.Alps  and  thousands  of  .Americans  have 
crossed  the  seas  and  spent  uncounted 
millions  in  Europe,  although  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  their  own  country. 

“1  hold  no  brief  for  or  against  the 
propriety  and  desirability  of  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  (except  that  I  l>elieve 
if  the  government  advertises,  it  should 
pay  for  its  advertising),  but  I  am  a 
most  earnest  advocate  of  using  every 
avenue  of  publicity  to  interest  our 
own  people  in  their  own  country  and  I 
rejoice  in  the  decision  of  the  Railroad 
.Administration  to  engage  in  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  for  the  pur- 
l)0.se  of  stimulating  travel  to  our  Na¬ 
tional  Parks  and  other  health  and  pleas¬ 
ure  resorts.  There  are  many  other  rea- 
.sons  which  seem  to  justify  railroad  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  they  can’t  be  dealt  with 
in  five  minutes. 

•‘I  have  heard  the  present  campaign 
termed  an  experiment.  Backed  by  the 
intluence  which  you  gentlemen  can  ex¬ 
ert  it  will  be  no  experiment,  but  an  en¬ 
during  institution,  profitable  alike  to  all 
concerned — to  the  publishers,  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
serve  the  tourist  and  most  of  all  to  the 
.American  people  who  will  thus  learn  to 
know  and  love  their  own  country  bet¬ 
ter.  b'ortunately,  we  have  a  secretary 
of  the  interior  and  a  director  on  Na¬ 
tional  Parks  who  have  vision,  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  ability,  and  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  big  things,  but  they  need 
the  powerful  help  of  the  newspaper 
press. 

Let  the  World  Know 
“Travel,  with  the  broadening  of  views 
and  added  knowledge  which  are  its  in¬ 
evitable  accompaniments,  is  an  important 
factor,  perhaps  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor,  in  the  development  of  homogeneity 
and  patriotism.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
National  Parks  and  of  the  railroads 
whether  they  be  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  private  corporations,  to  let 
tlie  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  whole  world  know  of  our  wonderful 
scenic  resources.  Let  us  all  get  on  this 
job  and  sell  America  to  .Americans.” 

Official  Guests 

.Among  the  official  guests  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  were : 

L.  B.  Palmer,  manager  .A.  N.  P.  .A. 
l.'  P  Tati  A  N.  P.  A. 
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GUESTS  AT  ANNUAL  LUNCHEON 
OF  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 


1 1.  X.  KdlogK.  chairman  sianding 
committee  on  labor  A.  X.  P.  A. 

Col.  Mortimer  L.  Bryant  of  107th  In¬ 
fantry. 

James  W.  Brown,  Editor  &  Pubi.isher. 

George  McAneny,  vice-president  A.  X. 
P.  A. 

Hoi>ewell  L.  Rogers,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  Associated  Press. 

Eratik  P.  (ilass,  president  X.  P.  A. 

John  B.  Woodward,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  Topeka  Capitol. 

David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record. 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  .A.  A.  A.  A. 

Ijifayette  Young,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Cap¬ 
itol. 

Capt.  Paul  Perigord,  French  Army. 

Fleming  Newbold,  chairman  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

W.  A.  McDermid,  president  A.  N.  A. 

Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 

Gerrit  F'ort,  assistant  director  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration. 

William  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript. 

William  H.  Field,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Henry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Gen.  Felix  Agnus,  Baltimore  .Amer¬ 
ican  and  Star. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  Associated 
Press. 

John  F.  MacKay,  Toronto. 

John  M.  Imrie,  secretary  Canadian 
Press  .Association. 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  vice-president 
United  Press. 

William  H.  Johns,  president  A.  A. 

A.  A. 

Stanley  Clague,  .Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations. 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company. 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  direc¬ 

tor  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


BROWN  ONLY  ONE  ABSENT 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Directors  at  Pre-Convention 
Meeting  Elect  Two  Members 

,A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Xewsi)aper  Publish  rs’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  Monday  morning  and 
afternoon  in  the  office  of  the  Boston 
Globe  in  the  World  Building. 

Those  present  were  I'rank  P.  Glass, 
Birmingham  News,  president ;  George 
McAneny,  New  York  Times,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond 
News-Iycader,  secretary;  Edward  P. 
Call,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
treasurer;  Elltert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland 
Plaindealer;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Tribune;  D.  D.  Moore,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times- Picayune ;  Hopewell  Rog¬ 
ers,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe,  and  T.  R. 
Williams,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Hilton  I'.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  did  not  attend. 

The  .Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle-News 
and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  were  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship.  Applications  from  a  number  of 
other  newspapers  were  considered. 


Gen.  Agnus  Adds  8-Story  Annex 
“Baltimore  has  had  no  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  employment  for  all  its  soldier  boys 
who  have  returned  from  service  abroad,” 
said  Gen.  Felix  Ag;nus  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  “and  laltor  conditions  there 
arc  excellent.  .All  the  stores  are  doing 
good  business.  V'es,  the  .American  is 
prospering,  also.  We  have  just  built  an 
eight-story  annex  and  taken  possession 
of  it.” 


The  Fifth  Annual  Luncheon  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the  A.  X.  P.  A., 
held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria,  Wednesday,  April  23, 
was  attended  by  the  following  newspaper 
and  advertising  men ; 

K.  I*.  Ailler.  (JpiKTal  Felix  Agnnn,  A.  J. 
Agriitl.  II.  A.  Ahem,  F.  I’.  Aleern.  B.  M.  Alex¬ 
ander.  II.  w.  Allen,  V.  K.  Andermn,  O.  O.  An¬ 
drew*,  R.  F.  Andrewi.  E.  W.  Andrew*,  C.  N. 
Andrew*.  IIerl>ert  S,  Ardell.  (’ollln  Arnwtrong, 
C.  J.  Atklneon,  Cli**.  I).  Atktnwin,  George  Auer. 

frenllM  B*IIe.v,  W.  A.  I»*ker,  E.  M.  Bnker, 
John  W.  B*ker.  I*hlllp  W.  BsIdwIn,  John  8. 
B*rlow,  Jiwtin  F.  Bsrhoiir,  Wni.  MeK.  Barbour, 
J.  D.  Bamum.  J.  H.  Bnrr.v,  E.  W,  Barrett, 
Barton  A  Dumtlne  (gueat*),  F,  B.  Beath,  C.  F. 
Berknell.  J.  T,  Beckwith,  F,  W,  Bell,  I.  J.  Ben¬ 
jamin.  R.  Bewlnger.  C.  F,  BIcknell.  M.  Bin- 
helm,  Ern<-*t  Birmingham,  Jamea  BIxby,  E.  K. 
Blxhy,  Herman  Black,  N.  B.  Black,  Prank  I.eRoy 
Blanchard.  (..  K.  Blandin. 

Fred  Blanvelt.  Wayne  Blealaley,  Joaeph 
Blethen,  I**!!!  Block.  Theo.  Bodenweln.  George 

F.  Booth.  Rodney  E.  Boone.  W.  A.  Bower,  E.  N. 
Borne,  J.  E.  Bradley,  John  M.  Branham.  A.  B. 
Briuin,  William  B.  Bray,  Heaha  Breckinridge, 
J.  F.  Breanahan.  B.  Brewer.  I*.  R.  Bromfleld, 
W.  O  Brown,  Jamea  W.  Brown.  Burton  Brown. 
J.  8.  Brown.  G.  I*.  Browne.  louta  H.  Briiah. 
Col.  Mortimer  U  Bryant.  Wm.  B.  Bryant.  John 
Stewart  Brran,  S.  A.  Buchanan,  John  Budd. 

G.  J.  Burn*.  R.  B.  Bum*.  E.  M.  Burke.  Hugh 
Burke,  •■•rank  M.  Burnham.  V.  W.  Biirnalde, 
r.  II.  Burge**,  F.  W.  Buah,  BenJ.  T.  Butter- 
worth. 

C.  B.  Cablnla*.  Edward  P.  Call.  J.  Callahan. 
George  T.  Cameron.  Charlea  Capeheart,  Hon. 
Arthnr  (’ap|>er,  Anum  G.  Carter,  P.  Caruthera, 
Han  A.  Carroll.  B.  Caleraon.  hJdward  Cave,  C.  P. 
Chamlierlln.  W,  G.  Chamller,  Harry  Chandler, 
B.  U  Chapman.  R.  8.  (tiapman.  W.  W.  Chew, 
J.  I>.  Chew.  A.  B.  ChrlatotTera,  Mlaa  Ida  Clarke, 
Elmer  K.  Clarke.  H.  11.  Clarke. 

Wm.  H.  Clark,  Stanley  Clague,  A.  E.  Clay- 
den,  R.  P.  Claytierger,  W.  T.  Cleveland.  J.  I* 
Ch-Ti-iiger.  Majfu-  John  8.  C<»hn.  P.  R.  Coldren, 
B.  .S.  Collin*.  K.  W.  roiiklln,  Thcai.  B.  Conklin, 

E.  C.  Conlln.  tliarle*  H.  Congilon,  Mra.  C.  H. 
Congdon,  Henry  11.  Conland.  J,  C.  <'<aik.  J.  J. 
Corkery,  E.  H.  Coraon,  W.  H.  Cowle*.  Frank  I.. 
(  raITt,  Aiiguat  8.  Crane,  Ttiomaa  I.  Crinlon,  Wm. 
J.  Crompton,  W.  B.  Ciirtla.  J<Nieph  Cuahman. 

Kvan  Italrymple.  All>ert  It,  Hamon,  H.  C. 
Hare.  .Mr*.  H.  Craig  Ihire.  George  B.  David. 
Howard  Havla,  K,  W.  Harla.  .Mr*.  Xell  Hart 
Ih-niing,  J.  J.  iN-rine,  t'rluin  Hire,  Roliert 
Hla<|Ue,  W.  II.  Ihalge,  Uarry  Ihairly,  W,  I,. 
Hotta,  William  H.  Ihiw,  Fenton  Howling.  C.  Ia 
Drake.  J.  Frank  Hrrlier.  F.  H.  Hi liikwater.  II. 
R.  HminiiMUid.  M.  K.  Hia-raoii.  John  G.  HiifT, 

J.  Frank  Hiiir.v,  Harry  Hiirkln.  Edwin  H.  Huryea, 
li.  W.  IhiBola.  I.,  de  l.laaer.  .M.  11.  de  Young, 

K.  H.  HeWItt. 

Cherle*  H.  Eddy,  C.  P.  Eddy,  I,.  G.  Elllng- 
hani.  I.  H.  Ellaworth  11.  F.  Kiueraon.  r'retl'k 
W.  Kiiw right,  David  Evan*. 

E.  W  Farrell.  J.  i'.  Feetey,  Frank  E.  F'ehl- 
man,  J.  W.  Ferguat-n.  R.  A.  Field.  Wni.  H. 
F'ield.  W.  Findlay,  Hal  F'lnk.  H.  FitrglhiHin. 
lohn  T.  FItigerald.  M.  G.  Fllxpatrl-k,  K.  A. 
Fletcher.  F:d.  Ftlck'-r,  T.  F.  Flynn.  G<-rrlt  Fort. 
M.  E.  FVwter,  W.  W.  F'raaler,  Houglaa  8.  Free¬ 
man.  W.  C.  Freeman.  Cornell  H.  Freudenthal, 
Edwin  8.  Friendly,  larael  F>ledkln.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry 

I. .  8.  Galvin.  J.  W.  Gannon.  11.  B.  Gaaton. 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  H.  Glavannoll,  A.  J.  Glhney, 
J.  M.  tiidding,  l.<niia  Glltnan,  B.  E,  GIITen, 

J.  W.  Gilt,  John  I,.  Given,  Frank  P.  Glaaa.  E. 

K.  Gordon.  T.  Gorman,  J.  R.  Gray.  Harry  J. 
Grant,  F.  C.  Grandin.  Harry  Grimtha.  g'.  S. 
Griawold.  A.  J,  Grnla-r.  R.  N.  Gnnniaon. 

H.  A.  llalh-tt,  John  P.  Hallman,  J.  Hamilton. 
A.  K.  Haniinond.  M.  F',  Hanaon.  I^nila  Han- 
n<a-k.  Jamea  A.  Haninian.  Hrvllle  Harrington. 
Frank  W.  Harold.  Kenneth  llardon.  G.  Howard 
Harmon,  C.  E.  llaKhnmk,  C.  P.  Ilaahnvk.  C.  H. 
Haatinga.  Jolin  H.  Hawley,  W.  W.  Hawkina, 
E.  J.  Hayne*.  Arthur  H.  Hecox.  F.  Hilaon. 

J.  C,  HIndle.  G.  T.  IHalgea.  H.  H.  Hoffman, 
W.  W.  Holland,  J.  lawrenre  Home.  Jr..  J.  M. 
Ilopklna.  George  T.  Ho|H-well.  Gi-orge  E.  Hop¬ 
per,  Wm.  M.  Horner,  lamia  llornati-ln,  FJImer  S. 
Hortim.  C.  I,.  Houaer.  W.  B.  Howe.  A  W. 
Howland.  R.  C.  Hoyle*.  P.  I,.  Hnla-r,  A.  H. 
Hnlacher,  N.  la-ater  IliielMch.  Henry  B.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  F.  G.  Hunlrea*.  Jr..  M.  H.  Ilnnton,  X.  A. 
Hnae.  E,  V.  Hiitchlnann. 

John  M.  Imrie.  Wm,  11.  Ingeraidt.  .Vrthiir  P. 
Irving. 

M.  G,  Jaffray.  E.  B.  JelTrea*.  H.  Slmfiaon 
Jenning*.  H.  8.  Jewell.  W.  E.  Jewett.  Wm.  H. 
J«dina,  f  urtla  B.  Johnaton,  Charh-a  I,  Jrdinatone, 

H.  O.  Jom-a.  W.  8,  Jonea.  Wm.  V.  Jonea.  C.  W. 
Jonea.  Merton  Joyce. 

C.  C.  Kahlert.  J.  A.  Kantx.  E.  Katz  8|a-cla| 
Agency  tgucatal. 

c.  F.  Kelly.  J.  F.  Kelly.  H.  X.  Kellogg.  K.  B. 
Kenilde.  R.  I...  Kenm-dy,  W.  11.  Kentiair,  W.  F. 


Elertril  to  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Potlsvillc  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican 
anti  L’Opinioiie,  of  Philatlelphia,  have 
lieen  elected  to  active  tneniliership  in  the 
.•\.  X.  P.  A.  and  the  I-ewNton  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun  to  associate  membership. 


Keiitnor,  .\.  C.  Keaainger,  A.  It.  Kcaalnger,  Gll- 
iH-rt  Kinney,  F.  A.  Kimhall.  J.  I.yle  Kiunumth, 
Bert  F.  Kline.  11.  11.  Knlckerlaickcr.  C.  P. 

KnIII.  K<ikonio  Tribune.  Gimrge  M.  Kohn,  C. 
<it-orge  KrogiH-Ks.  J.  11.  Kyle. 

\V.  T.  I.aing.  Ad(dph  B.  landau,  F'rank  B. 

langlcy.  Charlea  lanarlown,  W.  W.  laughlln, 
ItUHKcll  I.aw.  W.  H.  lawrence,  George  P.  Ia*f- 
fler.  Charlea  I.«'hm*nn.  8.  FI.  la-lth,  P.  W.  la-l- 
aenriiig.  I,.  H.  Ij-nt,  W.  O.  I/ettlck,  M.  I^vy, 
A.  M.  la-wla. 

11.  B.  la-  (Jnatte,  Aiiatln  N.  IJecty,  M.  P. 

I.Inn.  J.  M.  I.Inton.  J.  M.  IJtacli.  Charlea  R. 

laing.  F;iiaa  S.  l,ongatreet.  I>ee  8.  laHimla,  Col. 
A.  F'.  I.»renzeii.  Flugene  Ijorton,  A.  B.  Hiikena, 
Jolin  F:.  I.ntz.  J.  J.  I.ynrb,  B.  J.  I.ynctt. 

N,  Y.  Evening  Mall  (gueata).  Geo.  B.  Main- 
ardy,  A.  Malkcnaon.  Martin  I,.  Marah,  W.  8. 
Maraon.  Mlaa  Helen  Martin,  Jane  J.  Martin,  C. 
C.  Maripila,  Jiiliua  Mathewa,  Erneat  Maygloth- 
ing.  A,  n,  Mayo,  I,ee  Maxwell,  R.  B.  Mead, 
John  J,  Mead.  Marvin  Megglnaon,  F.  A.  Mer- 
rlam,  E.  B.  Merritt,  Wm.  F.  Metten. 

W'.  H.  Meyer,  A.  U  Miller.  R.  B.  Miller,  J. 

I, .  Miller,  John  A.  Miller.  A.  I...  Miller,  D.  A. 
Miller,  H.  H.  Miller.  Walter  Miller.  J.  W. 
Milligan,  n.  C.  Mllholland,  B.  H.  Mill*.  la-wi* 

H.  Miner,  Thomaa  H.  Moore,  D.  D.  Moore,  V.  C. 
Mmire.  II.  G.  More,  W.  Pitman  Morae,  Wm.  J. 
Morton,  I.eon  Morrill,  Marco  Morrow,  C.  H. 
Mot*.  Fred  P.  Mot*.  Wm.  T.  MuIIally,  Ralph  R. 
Mulligan.  J,  T,  Murray,  I.  B.  Myera. 

George  .McAneney,  Edward  Mctlabe,  John  8. 
Mct'arrena.  W.  A.  McHermld,  C,  H.  McDonough, 
Samuel  G.  McClure,  Thoa.  A.  McBlwee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Emory.  Kenneth  MacIntyre,  J.  E.  Mackay,  Jamea 
P.  McKinney,  R.  H.  McKinney,  C.  K  McKInatry, 
W.  R.  MclJiln.  F.  Mcloiughlln,  Mlaa  Anna  Mc- 
lean,  Robert  8.  McKean,  Frank  P.  .Macl«nn«m, 
Frank  I..  Mc8hane. 

John  J.  Nell.  Jr.,  B.  A.  Neutxenbolzer,  Flem¬ 
ing  Newltold,  Daniel  NTcoII,  Charlea  B.  NIchola, 
I„  K.  Nlcholaon.  Frank  B.  Noyea. 

W.  F'.  Oakley,  D.  I,.  Ogllvie,  Oil  City,  Pa.. 
Derrick  tgneatK).  N.  8.  Olda,  D.  P.  Olmatead, 
Malcoln  H.  Ormahee.  Ou,y  8.  Oabom.  E.  J.  Otta- 
way,  Jamea  O’Shanghneaay,  P.  F.  O’Keefe.  Jolin 

E.  O'Mara,  Hugh  O'Donnell. 

1..  B.  Palmer,  Herman  Paley,  Wm.  J.  Pape, 
Arthur  A.  Parka,  Col.  R.  F.  Parklnaou.  Wm.  J. 
Pe<-k.  Captain  Paul  Perigord,  Samuel  J.  Perry, 
A.  W.  Peteraon.  A.  W.  Peteraon  (gneat).  Marten 
FI.  Pew.  Gerald  Pierce.  F'rank  Pita,  Henry 
M.  Pliidell.  David  B.  Plum,  J.  H.  Pluinmer, 
FriKi  J.  Poehlmann.  Charlea  I.  Poi>e.  Wm.  C. 
Power*.  J.  II.  Power*.  Blanchard  M.  Preble. 
Clan-nce  J.  Pyle,  Public  I.edger  (gueata),  C.  I. 
Putnam. 

W.  II.  lUnkIn.  John  It.  Rathom.  E.  Ijinaing 
Rav.  niomaa  Reea,  Gi-orge  H.  Relchard.  I..  C. 

R-ick.  Mr*.  Ogden  Reid.  C.  11.  . . .  Stan 

ley  Rcaor.  Harry  H.  Reynold*,  Howard  C.  Illcc, 

F.  8t.  Jidin  Richard*.  Mlaa  Edith  V.  Rlghter. 

H.  A.  Rida-rt,  George  M.  Roger*.  F.  I..  Roger*, 
Ho|H-well  Roger*.  Wm.  F’.  Roger*.  G.  V.  Roger*. 

J.  F'.  Rolfe,  J.  Irving  Ronier,  Enill  Ro*».  I,oula 
C.  Roaenla-rg.  C.  C.  Roaewater,  C.  A.  Rowley, 
A.  G.  Riithmaii. 

Siierainento,  Cal.,  Bee  (gueata),  F.  It.  Salmon, 
K  W.  Sauiniia.  Arnold  Sanchei,  F.  E.  Sanda, 
Jamea  SclH-rmerhorn,  C.  E.  T.  8char|>a.  J.  K.  R. 
SehraidHi.  W.  M.  Scott.  J.  C.  Seacreat,  J.  C. 
.Seaereat  (gueat),  Nathan  H.  Seldman,  G.  Seixaa. 
Jiiatln  Seiiliert.  Francl*  P.  Sherwood,  W.  D. 
Showalter,  A.  I..  Shuman.  Mlaa  M.  H.  Simmon*. 
F'rancia  H,  Siaaein,  Wa.vne  C.  Smith.  I.  R. 
Smith.  Courtland  Smith,  Vernon  J.  Smith. 

Vernon  J.  Smith  (gueat),  V.  I>.  Smith,  E.  E. 
Smith.  A.  M.  Snook,  R,  C.  Snyder,  F.  N.  .Som¬ 
mer.  Jamea  A.  S|>aliVng,  H.  G.  Spaulding,  FI.  I.. 
Spark*.  K.  G.  S|ieldell.  J,  M.  Stephenaon,  T.  B. 
Spencer.  J.  David  Stem,  Rowe  Stewart,  Charlea 

I.  Stewart.  Jolin  I,.  Stewart.  Alliaon  Stone.  Mel 
vllle  FI.  Stone.  Fllmer  E,  Stonlon,  J.  P.  Storm. 

J.  P.  Storm  (gueat),  Mlaa  Charlotte  Stiilir,  Ar- 
thiir  It.  Sulzberger,  John  R.  Sullivan.  John  Sim- 
dine.  K  G.  Siiaelpl,  E.  A.  Siitphln. 

J.  (i.  Tanner.  Harry  F).  Tayler,  FVank  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  R.  R.  Tlilen.  C.  I,.  Thomaon,  William  A. 
■nieinaoii.  S  E.  Thomaaou.  J.  Bain  Thompaon. 
M.  R.  Thomiiaon.  Harohl  Tlireaher.  Frank  D. 
I'hiiHip.  ieorge  S.  Thiirtte.  Walter  A.  T'ice, 
Frank  Tolmy,  I.  B.  Tobin.  F'.  E.  Trl|ip.  C.  H. 
Tryiai.  John  W,  'nirnlK-11,  I,.  W.  Turek.  Wni.  P. 
Tuttle, 

FI.  S.  riid-rhlll.  Wilfred  B,  Utter,  George  B. 
Utter. 

1..  J.  Van  lacy*.  FI.  C.  Van  I.o*n.  I..  A.  Van 
Patten,  Rola-rt  J.  Virtue,  .Max  von  Schlegell. 

John  K.  Walhrldge,  Geo.  C.  Waldo,  Jr.,  W.  B. 
Walker.  P.  M.  Walker,  F’.  Flriieat  Wnllaee, 
Tlioniaa  J.  Walah.  F'red  11.  Wnlah.  .M.  C.  Wat- 
aon.  B.  E.  Wallierg,  Roht.  E  Ward,  F'.  B. 
Waahbiirn.  Benjamin  Waxelluiiim.  F'rank  H. 
Wehh,  M'irtia  Welnlierg,  Mlaa  Charlotte  M. 
Weinman.  U.  S.  G.  Welah.  E.  A,  Weatfall. 

S.  F.  Whipple.  S.  F.  WliRiple  (giieatl.  Milo 
MTiIttaker,  Joai-ph  Wllnierding,  I.oul*  Wiley,  W. 
F'.  Wiley.  Flzra  M.  Wllkena,  T.  R.  Wililama, 

G.  B.  Wililama.  Captain  Perelval  Wilaon,  E.  C. 
Wlllaon.  F'.  ('.  Wither*.  IjouI*  I.  Wortham.  J.  E. 
Wiaalnian.  C.  It.  Wiaidwanl.  Jolin  B.  Wmalward. 
.Mien  C.  Wreat.  Roliert  I..  Wright.  It.  ('harltnn 
Wright.  ('.  G.  Wright.  W.  H.  Wulfleff. 

J.  W.  Yorna.  loife  Young.  Jr.,  H.  R.  Young, 
('aptalii  ZerlM-y.  J.  H.  Zerhey. 


Bolshevik  Paper  in  France 
Paris,  .\pril  18. — The  first  BoLshevik 
ncwsp.Tpvr  in  France  appeared  today  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Titre  Censure  (The 
Title  Censored),  as  the  title  Le  Bolshe¬ 
vik  had  lievii  prohibited.  The  jiaper  is 
a  weekly. 


“All  right.  But  I  Couldn’t 
Keep  the  Covers  On.” 

UKX  Melville  E.  Stone  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  from 
Paris  to  attend  the  annual  mcet- 
iiiK  of  the  Associated  Press  he 
was  compelled  to  travel  on  the 
army  transport  von  Steuben,  and 
as  there  were  several  thousand 
Missouri-bound  soldiers  on  the 
biff  ship  “things  got  a  bit 
crowded.”  Mr.  Stone  slept  on  an 
army  cot  in  the  dining  saloon 
throughout  the  entire  trip  from 
Brest.  On  an  adjoining  cot  each 
night  reposed  the  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Gregory,  former  U.  S. 
.Attorney  General,  who  had  been 
in  Paris  with  the  President.  Mr. 
Stone,  bearing  his  years  as  lightly 
as  usual,  came  down  the  gang¬ 
plank  smiling.  “Why,  that  wasn’t 
such  a  bad  bed,”  said  he,  “except 
that  I  couldn’t  seem  to  manage  to 
keep  the  covers  on.” 


AD  BUREAU  OFFICES 
WANTED  IN  WEST 


Chicago  and  Pacific  Coast  Newspaper 
Representatives  Say  Great  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Are  Being  Lost  and 
Urge  Immediate  Action 


The  need  for  the  immediate  establish¬ 
ment  of  branches  in  Chicago  and  .San 
Francisco  was  urged  upon  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association’s  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  at  its  annual  meeting  Monday 
by  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives’  .Association  and  representatives  of 
fourteen  of  the  largest  newspapers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Those  who  presented  the  Chicagoan’s 
case  were  W.  H.  Kentnor,  of  Benjamin 
&  Kentnor;  E.  M.  Burke,  of  Knill-Burke, 
Inc.,  and  S.  L.  Katz,  of  the  Katz  Special 
.Agency.  J.  E.  Lutz,  president  of  the 
Chicago  organization  and  an  advisory 
member  of  the  bureau  committee,  acted 
ex-officio  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
also. 

The  sentiment  among  the  members  of 
the  Bureau  Committee  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the 
two  new  branches  and  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  opened  as 
soon  as  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  has  been  provided  for.  This, 
William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
bureau,  said  would  be  no  small  item. 
Tentative  plans  are  that  each  office 
shall  have  a  manager  and  an  assistant 
manager  and,  of  course,  an  adeiiiiate 
corps  of  clerical  workers. 

Must  Rely  on  New  Members 

“The  men  in  charge  of  these  offices 
at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  pro¬ 
vided  such  offices  are  cstahli.shed,  will 
be  chosen  for  their  broad  knowledge  of 
national  advertising.  They  will  be  men 
who  are  able  to  help  effectively  Sn 
landing  national  advertising  for  news¬ 
papers  that  heretofore  has  not  been 
obtainable.  They  will  also  be  men  who 
can  initiate  plans  in  connection  with 
national  campaigns  in  newspapers  that 
will  help  the  local  dealers. 

“The  present  plan  is  to  finance  the 
new  offices  by  a  new  membership  drive 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  This 
should  be  particularly  resultful  in  the 
districts  where  it  is  proposed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  offices.” 

As  director  of  the  bureau  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  would  have  supervision  of  the  work 
in  the  new  offices  and  would  spend  a 
part  of  his  time  each  year  at  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  76.) 
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HERE  ARE  “THE  CRUSADERS,”  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  AMERICANS 


Members  of  the  \cw  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  meeting  in  Utica  last  week,  organized  to  combat  the  circulation  of  un-American  literature, 
particularly  that  which  is  handled  on  news-stands.  Those  in  the  picture  are: 

Front  Row — Left  to  right:  W.  Cookerill,  Utica  Press;  M.  J.  Burke,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  James  McKernan,  Xew  York  World;  T,  F,  Clarke,  Utica  Observer; 

J.  \V.  Fulmer,  Utica  Herald-Dispatch;  M.  F.  Sammons,  Utica  Observer;  W.  V.  Jones,  Utica  Press;  J.  M.  Annenbcrg,  Albany  Knickerbocker-Press ;  F.  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Rochester  Times-Union;  M.  I).  Treble,  Buffalo  Times  ;  William  Henry,  New  York  .American. 

Second  Row — Left  to  right:  M.  A.  Miner,  Utica  Observer;  G.  E.  Dunham,  Utica  Press;  V,  S.  Batty,  Gloversville  Leader;  W.  T.  Bradley,  Gloversville 
Herald ;  C.  H.  Congdon,  Watertown  Times ;  Fenton  Dowling,  Euitor  &  Plbi-Isher,  R.  B.  Goble,  Lockport  L'nion-Sun  and  Journal;  J.  D.  Hardy,  Chief  Clerk 
R.  M.  S.  District  No.  9;  W.  B.  Sutherland,  .Auburn  .Advertiser;  P.  J.  Kirkwood,  Schenectady  Union-Star;  .A.  F-,  McKinnon,  Philadelphia  North  .American; 
W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post-Standaref. 

Third  Row — Left  to  right ;  W.  S.  Russell,  Olean  Herald;  William  Hoffman,  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  ;  Ernest  Hinckley,  Gloversville  Herald  ;  E,  J,  Fonda, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Prentiss  Bailey,  Utica  Observer;  J.  R.  Sinisgalli,  Utica  Observer;  IL  R.  .Ague,  Utica  Herald-Dispatch;  E.  S.  O’Connor, 
Superintendent  of  Mail,  L’tica  Post  Office;  Richard  Barrett,  New  York  World,  t*.  f 

Back  Row — Left  to  right:  F.  E.  Kessinger,  Rome  Sentinel;  W.  .A.  L^iderwood,  Corning  Leader;  D.  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Herald-Dispatch ;  G.  S.  England, 
Johnstown  I^eader- Republican ;  Claude  Briggs,  Utica  Herald-Dispatch;  H.  I).  Feldman,  Utica  Press. 


“CRUSADERS’  TO  FIGHT 
BOLSHEVISM  HERE 

New  Y  ork  State  Cirrulation  Managers' 

Association  Forms  Organization 
Planned  to  Be  National  in  Scope 
— No  Outtrtcr  to  Be  Given 

Representatives  of  thirty-se\cn  daily 
newspapers  of  the  state  of  .New  York, 
in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the 
circulators  at  Utica  last  week,  launched 
an  orgatiizatiott  to  be  known  as  “The 
Crusaders.” 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
fight  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  this 
country  by  attacking  the  agencies 
through  which  the  dangerous  propaganda 
is  carried  on. 

The  direct  inspiration  for  the  move¬ 
ment  was  found  in  an  impressive  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  menace  of  Bolshevism  to 
American  institutions  delivered  to  the 
circulators  by  District  .Attorney  William 
Ross  Lee,  of  Utica.  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out 
to  the  circulators  the  possibilities  for 
effective  work  open  to  them  through  pre¬ 
venting  the  circulation,  through  news¬ 
stands  and  otherwise,  of  Bolshevik  pub¬ 
lications  and  general  propaganda. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  The  Crusaders  to 
extend  the  organization  to  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  to  thus  create  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  militant  and  uncompromising 
Americans,  ready  to  defend  Americanism 
and  all  that  it  means  from  the  insidious 
attacks  of  fanatical  political  doctrines. 

'’r.  Lee  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
r  n  of  the  organization.  .A.  E.  McKin- 
r  n  v'ce-chairman.  James  McKernan 
of  ihc  New  Y’ork  World  is  secretary  and 


l•enton  Dowling,  of  Eimtor  &  Publisher, 
is  assistant  secretary. 

In  a  statement  to  the  public  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  says:  “We  have  heard  the  re¬ 
peated  warning  against  Bolshevism  from 
all  sources,  but  until  we  heard  Mr.  Lee, 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  ac¬ 
tive  and  organized  effort  to  check  the 
spread  of  this  insidious  propaganda  that 
is  threatening  our  very  national  life.  We 
have  launched  what  we  hope  and  expect 
to  be  a  nation-wide  movement.  This  is 
only  the  beginning.  We  expect  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  .Associated  Press 
and  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  conventions.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  big  men 
of  the  state  and  nation,  to  secure  as  offi¬ 
cers  and  committees  of  the  permanent 
organization  those  who  appreciate  the 
impending  evil  and  will  be  ready  to 
comliat  it.” 

It  is  planned  to  secure  very  wide  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  creed  of  The  Crusaders. 
“Endless  chain”  pledges  will  be  sent  out 
through  the  medium  of  inserts  in  the 
papers  of  the  state.  J.  M.  .Annenbcrg, 
of  the  .Albany  Knickerbocker-Press,  will 
have  charge  of  this  work. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 
The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  are  running  a  cooking  and  home¬ 
making  school,  where  the  virtues  of  va¬ 
rious  foods  are  being  tested. 

Newslioys  who  have  been  barred  from 
selling  their  papers  in  trains  and  on  the 
station  platforms  of  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  subway  in  New  Y'ork 
have  combined  in  protest  against  the 
company’s  order.  They  declare  that  per¬ 
sons  riding  on  subway  trains  late  at  night 
look  for  newsboys,  from  whom  they  can 


purchase  the  first  editions  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers. 

The  1.  R.  T.  Company  says  its  order 
is  to  prevent  annoyance  to  passengers. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union 
has  again  improved  its  circulation  facili¬ 
ties  by  issuing  an  early  morning  edition 
for  dispatch  on  the  Seaboard  .Airline 
train  leaving  Jacksonville  at  1  o’clock 
and  for  delivery  to  all  towns  on  that  line 
from  Jacksonville  to  Tallahassee  before 
breakfast. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  has  organized 
a  Circulation  Builders  .Association 
among  the  members  of  its  circulation 
force.  Theatrical,  baseball  and  other  en¬ 
tertainment,  as  well  as  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  are  offered.  Baseball  prizes 
are  being  offered  carriers  for  every  five 
new  subscribers  obtained. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
entertained  their  city  carriers  at  a  din¬ 
ner  .April  16  in  reward  for  their  faith¬ 
ful  work  and  for  securing  an  increase 
of  five  new  subscribers  on  each  city 
route.  Speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Mr.  Cordingley,  circulation  manager,  and 
Mr.  Evans,  member  of  the  local  .school 
board. 

.After  a  continuous  service  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  departments,  Frank 
J.  Rinisland,  in  charge  of  the  cash  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  left  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employ  to  go  to  his  80-acre  farm 
in  South  Westerlo,  N.  Y.,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  him.  His  office  associates 
joined  in  bidding  him  a  hearty  farewell 
and  extending  wishes  for  success  in  his 
new  venture.  On  behalf  of  'the  office 
force  Edwin  G.  Martin  presented  him 
with  a  carpenter’s  workbench  and  a 


complete  set  of  tools,  while  Herbert  F. 
Gunnison,  representing  the  management 
of  the  Eagle,  gave  him  a  substantial 
gift. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  has  started  a 
labor  department  under  the  head  of 
“News  of  the  St.  Louis  Labor  World,” 
two  columns  of  space  being  devoted  to 
the  department.  It  is  edited  by  Sewell 
.M.  Johnson. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  aeroplane 
newspaper  delivery  service  in  America 
has  been  started  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station.  ,A  hydroair¬ 
plane  with  a  supply  of  Bulletins,  the 
official  paper  of  the  station,  makes  the 
thirty-five-mile  trip  to  Chicago  each 
morning.  The  service  was  started,  the 
Bulletin  says,  to  “accommodate  the 
‘gobs’  who  ride  in  from  Chicago  each 
morning  and  to  make  their  ride  a  little 
more  pleasant.” 

The  Grafton  (W.  Va.)  Leader  has 
gotten  out  a  one-sheet  advertising  poster 
which  is  being  used  in  street  windows. 
One  dollar  in  advertising  space  is  given 
for  a  week’s  showing.  In  vacant  places 
the  agent  of  the  building  gets  the  space. 
In  pool  rooms  and  other  places  which  do 
not  often  advertise  in  the  newspapers 
this  exchange  of  advertising  is  hoped 
to  awaken  interest. 


Took  Part  in  Hardest  Fighting 
.Atlanta,  .April  21. — Leonard  B.  Rog¬ 
ers,  a  former  reporter  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  rejoined  the  paper’s  staff,  after 
service  in  France  and  engagement  in 
three  of  the  biggest  battles  in  which 
■American  troops  took  part — Chateau- 
Tierry,  St.  Mihiel  sector  and  the  Ver¬ 
dun  sector.  He  was  severely  wounded. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


r  ^  has  sold  the 

CHICAGO  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

a  battery  of 

Three  High  Speed  Octuple  Presses 

THE  PHENOMENAL  GROWTH  OF 
THE  TRIBUNE  made  it  imperative  to 
provide  the  most  efficient  pressroom 
equipment,  and  after  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigating  the  merits  of  every  make 
of  press  easily  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Goss. 


Ask  the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  why  they  purchased  GOSS  presses 
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NICOLL  APPOINTED 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

R«turnf>  to  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail,  on  Which 
He  Started  as  a  Boy — Retains  Own¬ 
ership  in  Gilman-Nicoll  Special 
Agency 

I  hc  aiipoiiument  of  Daniel  Nicoll  as 
business  manager  of  the  N'ew  V'^ork  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  has  just  been  announced.  He 
enters  into  his  new  duties  at  once,  and 
at  the  same  time  retains  his  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Gilman  &  Nicoll  Special 
Agency  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for  the 


being,  according  to  Mr.  Nicoll.  Paul 
Block  continues  as  publisher  and  Henry 
L.  Stoddard  as  editor.  Recently  the 
paper  has  had  no  business  manager. 


WANTS  NAMES  PUBLISHED 

Canadian  M.  P.  Wants  Publicity  for 
Newspapers  as  in  U.  S. 

Toronto,  .April  19. — There  is  a  motion 
before  Parliament  calling  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  compel  the  newspapers  of  Can¬ 
ada  to  disclose  the  names  of  their  own¬ 
ers.  A  similar  motion  was  introduced 
last  year  by  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux, 
but  did  not  carry;  this  year  the  same 
member  is  trying  again.  He  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  effect  his  purpose  by  having 
the  postal  law  amended. 

Mr.  Lemieux  charges  that  before  the 
last  election  many  Lilicral  newspapers 
were  virtually  bought  over  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  union  government,  and  he 
believes  that  such  a  thing  could  not  hap¬ 
pen  if  they  were  compelled  to  publish 
the  names  of  owners. 


Back  With  War  Honors 
.Ati.anta,  .\pril  21. —  Malcolm  Vaughn, 
former  member  of  the  Journal  staff,  is 
back  from  b'rance  with  three  gold  serv¬ 
ice  stripes.  He  was  on  a  half-dozen 
fronts  in  the  .American  ambulance  corps 
attached  to  the  French  army. 


Smallfield  Retirca 

Toronto,  April  19. — W.  E.  Smallfield, 
publisher  for  many  j’ears  of  the  Ren¬ 
frew  (Ont.)  Mercury  and  past  president 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  is 
retiring  from  active  newspaper  work  on 
account  of  poor  health.  He  has  sold  his 
paper  to  W.  R.  Davies,  Thamesville 
(Ont.)  Herald,  who  in  turn  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  to  Ross  McGuire,  son  of 
William  McGuire,  publisher  of  the  Till- 
sonburg  Liljeral.  Mr.  Smallfield’s  father, 
the  late  Albert  Smallfield,  who  founded 
the  Mercury,  was  for  thirteen  years 
night  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


Stars  Contribute  to  Jackson  Sun 

Jes.se  C.  l,ong,  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Tenn.)  Sun,  issued  recently  a 
tabloid  Rotary  Edition  of  that  paper 
which  contained  original  contributions 
from  snch  stars  in  the  newspaper  field 
as  Dorothy  Dix,  Kin  Hubbard,  Edmund 
Vance  Cooke,  George  McManus,  E.  V\C 
Satterfield  and  W.  R.  .Allman. 


Writer-Soldiers  on  Tour 

.A  party  of  50  .American  officers  and 
1.50  enlisted  men,  all  former  newspaper 
men  who  are  now  serving  in  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Army,  is  touring  the  various  battle¬ 
fields  and  bridgeheads  as  the  guests  of 
the  .American  Expeditionary  Force. 


Daniei.  Nicoll. 

past  three  years.  His  successor  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office  is  .A.  G. 
Ruthman,  who  was  assistant  manager 
for  the  [last  three  months. 

Mr.  Nicoll's  appointment  on  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  is  a  return  to  an  “old  love.” 
He  first  went  to  work  on  the  paper 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  old — he  is 
now  thirty-four — and  with  the  exception 
of  five  years  has  spent  his  whole  busi- 
ne-s  career  with  it.  Resides  three  years 
in  the  special  agency  business,  Mr. 
Nicfill  was  for  two  years  with  the  New 
^'ork  Commercial  as  private  secretary 
to  E.  P.  Call  when  he  was  its  pub¬ 
lisher. 

I'rom  the  Commercial,  Mr.  Nicoll  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Evening  Mail  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  served  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  with  highly  successful  results  until 
he  went  into  business  for  himself.  No 
other  changes  are  being  made  in  the 
Evening  Mail  organization  for  the  time 


EVERY  EVENING 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

The  HOMK  Newspaper  in  a 
eity  of  125.000.  .Ailvertisinp 
(i.AIN'S  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1919  totaled 
274,672  lines. 

“That’s  Going  Some!" 


Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson 

Representatives 
New  York  anti  Chicago 
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of  all  California 
English  Reading 
Families  Take  the 
San  Francisco 
Sunday  Examiner 
or  Los  Angeles 
Sunday  Examiner 


The  Proof 

l'.  S.  Census  Itureau  Estimated  Population. ..  .2,757,89.5 
Non-English  Reading  (Foreigners  Illiterates,  &r.)  551,579 

2,206,316 

Equivalent  in  Families . 481,947. 

/.a.st  Statements  Shou': 

San  Franeiseo  Sunilay  Examiner  (hrculalion -  2.57,4.56 

Los  .Angeles  Sunday  Examiner  (hrrulatioti .  152.4.52 


M.  I).  HI  NTON 

EasU-rn  Rvprvsvntattvv 
.AiiH'rican  Circle*  Buildinp 
Now  York 


W.  H.  WILSON 
W astern  Raprasentative 
Hcarst  Building 
(Chicago 


Greatest 
Growth  in 
United 
States 

#prtn9firl2i,  SUiiurfs 

Nrtua-il^rorlt 


Increases 
Circulation 
during  year 


48% 


Ending  March  31,  1919, 
— a  larger  percentage 
than  any  other  of  the 
2S61  dailies  in  America. 


AH  other  Springfield  pa¬ 
pers  lost  circulation  dur¬ 
ing  past  6  months 

NEWS-RECORD  Gained  2214 

Register  . Lost  2713 

Journal  . Lost  180 


Steady  Growth 

Shown  by  Government  .State¬ 
ments.  Circulation  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  since  the  News- Record 
was  formed  on  Jan.  11,  1915. 

From  Jan.  11  to 

Mar.  31,  ’15 . . 

.  9,436 

6  months  ending 

Sept.  30,  ’15 . 

.  9,893 

6  months  ending 

Mar.  31,  ’16 . . 

.  10,095 

6  months  ending 

Sept.  30,  ’16 . 

.  10,054 

6  months  ending 

Mar.  31,  ’17 . 

.  10,016 

6  months  ending 

Sept.  30,  ’17 . 

.  10,578 

6  months  ending^ 

Mar.  31,  '18 . . 

.  12,003 

6  months  ending 
.Sept.  30,  ’18 . 

.  15,642 

6  months  ending 

Mar.  31,  '19 . 

..  17,856 

^prtngftflh,  IfUinota 

Nruia-iRrrorh 

Only  evening  paper 
Covers  the  field 


Charles  H.  Eddy  Co. 

Foreign  Re.presentativas 
New  York  Chicago  Boston 
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First 

The  volume  of  advertisements  offered  The  New 
York  Times  is  greater  than  ever  in  its  history. 
Nearly  every  day  many  columns  of  advertisements  are 
unfortunately  crowded  out,  in  order  that  the  space 
allotted  to  news  may  not  he  encroached  upon. 

Last  Sunday,  April  20,  The  New  York  Times 
published  517  columns  of  advertising — a  greater  volume 
than  was  ever  published  in  a  single  issue  by  a  New  York 
newspaper.  Wednesday,  April  23,  the  New  York  Times 
published  167  columns  of  advertisements  —  the  greatest 
volume  ever  printed  in  a  week-day  issue  of  a  New  York 
morning  newspaper. 

In  March  The  New  York  Times  published  a  greater 
volume  of  advertising  and  showed  a  greater  gain  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  1918  than  any  other  New 
York  morning  newspaper. 

In  three  months  of  this  year  The  New  York  Times 
published  3,894,970  agate  lines  of  advertising.  No 
other  New  York  newspaper  printed  so  large  a  volume 
of  advertising  for  this  period,  notwithstanding  that  all 
advertisements  in  The  New  York  Times  are  censored. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1918  the 
gain  of  788,858  agate  lines  represents  the  greatest  gain 
of  any  New  York  newspaper. 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  daily  edition  of 
The  New  York  Times  is  more  than  350,000,  and  of  the 
Sunday  edition  in  excess  of  500,000. 

^nrk  ©imps 
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THE  A.  P.  LUNCHEON 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

I’ost;  F.  S.  HukkI**.  IVtroit  JourntI:  R.  E. 
Hurnn.  Joplin  Ctlobip;  P.  K.  Burton,  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Neviff  E^lward  !!»  Butler,  Buffalo  ^en* 

InfT  Newfi. 

Arthur  Tapper,  Tof»elia  Capital:  E.  T.  Car- 
rinston.  New  Ifaren  Joumal-t'mirler;  Harr.r 
Chandler.  1>hi  Anjrelea  Tlmea:  R<mr<»e  8.  Chap¬ 
man.  R#»ekford  (Ill.)  Momlnif  Star:  ('harlea 
IlopkiuK  Clark.  Hartford  Coiirant:  William  H. 
('lark,  ('ortland  Standanl:  J,  L.  Cleveniter,  Perth 
.AmlK»y  NVwa:  Calvin  Cohh,  Bol^e  Stateaman; 
Kanlel  F.  C<»rk.  I’<>rt  Jervia  fJaaette. 

Charlea  E.  <  4*ffin.  Miinele  Star:  Clinton  Coffin. 
I4incaater  F^xainlner:  Jrrfin  S.  Colien.  Atlanta 
J<»urnal:  H.  fl.  Conland.  Oratnl  Jiinrthm  Newa; 
W.  J.  Co|»eland,  Elmira  Star-<»aa«*tte:  L.  B. 
t'oatelln.  l^wlaton  Bally  Snii:  W.  H.  Cowlea, 
Spokane  Si>ok<*aman  Review;  R.  A.  Crothera. 
San  FraneiKCii  Bnlletiii:  Edmund  K.  t'rowe.  South 
N<»rwalk  Evening  Sentinel:  (\vruH  I!.  K.  Curtla. 
Philadelphia  l*ntillr  I>‘d>rer. 

R.  nainon.  Salem  (Mana.  1  Newa;  W.  W. 
I»avlea.  }ji  Nael<*n:  E.  C,  Pavia,  El  Paao  Tiniea; 
.T4»Heph  A.  iK^ar.  Jerxey  City  Journal:  Henri 
PeliiiHx.  Atrenee  Havaa:  Mra.  Zell  Hart  Demlnk. 
Warren  lO.  l  Trituine:  J.  J.  Bevlne.  (’larkahiirf; 
Teleirram:  U.  de  I.lano.  Mexieo  El  ExeeUlor; 
M.  H.  de  Yoiine.  San  Framda'-o  Chronicle; 

A.  W.  B^MNworth.  Journal  of  ('o!uuu*ree:  W.  H. 
imw.  iVirtland  Expresx;  B.  (».  Bunn.  New  Bern 
Sun  Journal:  T.  F.  Bwyer,  Providence*  Tribune. 

Hon.  Au^ruatua  Edwar»la.  Santlauo  Chill  Mer- 
riirlo:  I..  (f.  EMIturhain.  Fort  Wayne  Journal 

Ca*4»tte:  J,  S.  Elliott.  TTie  Aaafa'lated  Preaa; 
Janiea  F^lv«‘rs4»n.  Jr..  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  J. 
M.  Emeraon.  Anaonia  Sentinel;  Mlaa  .\nna 
Knatace.  Blxf»n  (111.)  Telegraph. 

Jedsn  H.  FalH*y.  Worceater  Evening  Poat :  N. 
P.  Fell.  Omaha  Evening  Bee:  Joaeph  B.  Flnan, 
CuniN*rland  (Md.)  Timea;  J.  B.  Flahhiirn. 
Roanoke  World  Newa:  E.  A.  Fltaserald.  Vlcka- 
burff  Herakl;  E,  Flicker.  Brldke|M»rt  Poet;  Ge«». 

B.  Kreaae,  ('anton  Re|M»altor.v. 

W.  J.  (>alvln.  Mma  Tlinea  Democrat ;  Frank 
E.  Ganwtt.  Ibudieater  (N.  Y.)  Timea  Cnbrn; 
M.  Garjrea.  Tlie  .\aai>e|ated  Preaa;  Joaeph  Gar* 
retaon,  Dayton  Newa;  Herla^rt  E.  Gaaton.  Far*ro 
(N.  B.)  Courier  Newa;  E.  K.  Gaylord.  Oklahoma 
fUy  Oklahoman:  E.  F,  (tiddintra.  Roeheater  Poat 
nxpreaa:  B.  K.  Gllb<*rt.  f’haml»eraburir  Public 
Opinion;  H.  Giovannoll.  I^exlncton  Trader;  P. 
P.  Glaas.  A.  N.  P.  A.:  I/uila  T.  Goldina.  St. 
Joaeph  Newa-Preaa:  I^.  Goldman.  ShreTe|K>rt 
Timea:  G«x>rae  E.  Graff.  Wllllamaport  (Pa.)  Sun; 
Frank  C.  Grandln.  Battle  Oeek  Empilrer; 
Thomaa  Gre«*n.  Burllnicton  (la.)  Gaxette;  Jamea 
W.  Grwn.  Buffalo  Morninx  Exprea«:  G.  S. 
Grlawold.  Batavia  Newa:  HerlH*rt  F\  Guoniaon. 
Brooklyn  Bally  Eaxle. 

Henry  M.  TTall.  .!ame«(t<»wn  (N.  Y.)  Journal: 
Charlea  N.  Halateil,  I.analnx  State  Jeuirnal; 
Euxen**  Paddock  Ham.  Piilaakl  <Va.)  S.-W. 

TlmeM;  Norman  U.  Hamilton.  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star:  M.  F.  Hansem.  Philadelphia  Beeinil:  Jamea 
A.  Hardman.  North  Adaina  Tranaerljd:  G.  J. 
Hardy.  Oahke»ah  N<»rthw€*Htern :  John  H.  Harrlnx- 
ton.  l.owell  Sun:  Charlea  E.  IIaabror»k.  Rich¬ 
mond  Timea-Blxpatch:  Charlea  H.  Haatlnxa. 
Bynn  Item:  Edpar  B.  Haynea.  Wllmlnxton 
(Bel.)  Morninx  Newa:  E.  G.  Heath.  Fbuirth 
Eatate:  J.  N.  Helskell.  I.ittle  Ro(>k  Garette: 
William  A.  Hendrick.  New  Haven  Timea  l  eader; 
R.  H.  Henry.  Jackson  (Marlon  Bedxer;  J.  K. 
Healet.  Butte  Miner. 

Jamea  H,  Hixxlna.  B<»aton  Traveler:  laaac  E. 
Illrach.  Pittaluirx  Volksldatt;  J.  C  lb»cklnx. 
Modeato  (Cal.)  Herald:  R  C.  Hollea.  Alliance 
(O.)  Review:  Jullua  Holx.  New  York  Herold: 
W.  W.  Holland.  Spartantoirx  Journal:  Richard 
Hooker,  Sprinxfleld  (Maas.)  Republican:  J.  I*. 
Home.  Jr..  Rocky  Mount  T»-lexram;  H.  B. 
RfHitetter.  Hanover  Sun:  Georxe  Houxh.  New 
Bedford  Morninx  Mercury:  Willard  B.  How'o. 
Burlinxton  Free  Press:  Clark.  Howell.  Atlanta 
Conatltution :  F.  G.  IIuntreaM.  Jr..  San  Antonio 
Expreaa:  J.  F.  Hurley.  Salialutry  (N.  C.)  Poat. 

M.  F.  Ihinaen.  I>»a  .^nxelea  Examiner:  .\rthur 
P.  Irvlnx.  Glena  Pays  TNwt-Star:  John  Bay 
Jacka<»n,  New*  Haven  Rejrlater:  W.  H.  Jamea. 
Bakersfield  Californian:  E.  B.  Jeffreaa.  Greena- 
N»ro  (N.  C.)  Newa:  F.  B.  Jenninxa:  II.  S. 
Jewell.  Sprlnxfleld  (Mo.)  I^eader:  Curtla  B. 
Johnaon.  Knoxville  S^-ntlmd:  Col.  R.  M.  Johnafon. 
Houston  Ib>at:  H.  V.  Jon(*a.  MlnneaiMtlla  Journal; 
William  V.  .Tones.  I’tlca  Press. 

John  Kaiaer.  Marlette  (O.)  Rexlater  Trader; 
J.  A.  Kaiitx  Kokom<»  Trituine:  A.  <\  Keastnxer. 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel;  A.  R,  Kimball.  Water 
bury  Anwrlcan:  Fred  B.  Kinx.  Gloveravllle 
Herald:  J.  B.  Klnmonth,  Aatuirv  Park  Press: 
Irwin  Kirkwnivl.  Kanaaa  City  Timea:  Bert  P. 
Kline.  Newcastle  Herald:  William  J.  Kline. 
Amsterdam  Recorder;  H.  H.  Knickerbocker. 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Timea-Preaa;  Richard  G. 
Knott,  I/Milavllle  Evenlnx  Poat;  J.  R.  Knowland. 
Oakland  Tribune;  A.  B.  Krock.  I.4)ulavllle  Timea; 
Geo.  C',  Kroxneaa.  Minneapolis  Mominx  Tribune. 

Bletrick  T.amade.  Wllllamaport  Grit;  K  B. 
I^mborn.  Marlon  (O.)  Tribune;  P.  E.  I,anxlev. 
Barre  Times:  S.  T>»vy  I,aw*aon.  Reuter’s;  G.  R. 
I/eonard,  Reporter;  M.  P,  IJnn.  St.  I^ouls  Re¬ 
public;  W.  O,  I.ittick.  Zanesville  Timea-Re- 
corder:  G.  H.  Ix>nx.  Macon  Telexraph;  J(*aae  C. 
I/>nx.  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun;  1^  P.  IxMimls,  Mus¬ 
catine  Journal:  E.  Tx>rton.  Tulsa  World;  J.  B. 
liOrentx.  iHillaa  Newa. 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee;  Samuel  G. 
McClure.  Yonnxatown  Telexram:  Ibdwrt  R. 
McCormick.  Chlcaxo  Tribune:  John  H.  McGrath, 
Kaat«m  Express:  A.  N,  McKav.  Salt  Ijike 
Trituine;  R,  B.  McKeniiov.  Mac<»n  (Ga.)  News; 
J.  P.  McKinney.  Plu»enix  Gaaette;  William  B. 
Mcl.4*an.  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  C.  11.  McMastera, 


fPe  Want  An  Ad  Taker 

A  nun  «bo  ran  hpII  iiiMrr  In  Nrtiraika'i  luvnt 
Dnlly,  n  rral  Job  hw  for  n  Bui  with 

npFrtrnra  ud  Ideu.  Write  «UUn(  iiltry  nperted, 
xe,  manifd  or  rintir.  nnd  rndrk*  photo. 

THE  OMAHA  DAILY  NEWS. 

Mr.  P.  H.  DEARMONT,  ARmtUsIh  Maa^, 
Oatka.  Nckr. 


Galveaton  Trlluine;  Frank  P,  Macljennan.  Topeka 
State  Journal. 

Alden  March.  Philadelphia  Preaa;  Philip  8. 
Marden,  lic^well  Morninx  Courier -Cltlaen;  C.  C. 
Maniitia.  Bloouifbxton  Pantagraph;  F.  R.  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  Aas4*clated  ITeaa. 

G.  G.  Martin.  Okmulgee  lleniocrat;  Harold 
Martin.  The  Associated  Press;  John  C.  Martin, 
iniiladelphia  Bxe.  PuMIc  I-edger;  W\  K.  Max¬ 
well,  Akrfui  Times:  R.  B,  Mead,  Springfield  (O.) 
Newa:  George  T.  Melvin.  Annapolis  Advertiser; 
Bradford  Merrill.  New  York  American;  8.  O, 
Metcalf,  Providence  Evening  Bulletin;  B.  M. 
Miehela<*n.  ('lliiton  Merabi;  AlluTt  B.  Miller, 
Battle  Oeek  Evening  News;  B.  A.  Miller, 
Allentown  Morning  Call:  Dudley  11.  M]lb*r, 
Keadliig  Telegram;  John  1^  Miller,  Cedar  Rapids 
(taxette;  Kelt<m  B.  Miller,  Plttafleld  Berkshire 
Eagle. 

J.  W.  Milligan.  Bradford  Era;  G.  F.  Milton. 
('liattamHiga  .Newa:  B.  II.  Miner,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal;  P.  J.  Motmey,  Memphis 
('ominerclHl-Ap|H*al;  A,  P.  .M<Mire.  Plttahiirgh 
Leader:  Itaiibd  B.  M4*4»r«*.  New  Orleans  Tiniea- 
I*leayuiie:  V.  M<a»re,  Raleigh  Newt  and  Ob- 
H<»rv«*r;  Julian  B.  M<»rHii.  New  lamdon  Teb*graph; 

( '.  A.  Mordeii.  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  H.  G. 
Miwe.  Binghamton  Bepuhlican-IIerald;  John  A. 
Muehling.  MancluHder  Ia*ader  and  Evening 
I'tibm:  W.  A,  Mvers.  Springfield  (O.)  Bally  Sun. 

Clark  Nettleton.  S4*attle  PoHt-Intelllgen<*er: 
I><*slle  G.  Nltdack,  Guthrie  Bally  Ix'ader:  Frank 
B.  .Noyes,  Washington  Evening  Star:  Victor  J. 
(hMMiauer.  Kokomo  IMspatcIi:  .\dolph  S.  Orbs. 
New  Y«»rk  Times;  (J.  S.  OHx'er.  Pittsburgh 
GHX4>tte  Times;  M.  Ordorlca.  Mexico  (’Ity  El 
rniversal:  Geo.  A.  OslH»rii.  Saiilt  Ste.  Marie 
.News:  W.  B,  Ostrom.  Glean  Herald;  K.  J. 
Gttaway,  Port  Huron  Timea  Herald;  C.  M, 
I'almer.  Saranac  Ijike  Item:  L.  B.  Palmer, 

A.  N.  P.  A.:  W.  J.  Pa|>e.  Waterhury  Repuhll- 
ean:  John  A.  Park.  Raleigh  Times;  A.  H. 
Parks.  Poughkeepsie  .Star. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Parshall,  .\shtahula  Star  and 
BeafHui:  (Jnive  Patterson.  Tole<lo  Blade;  W.  J. 
PattiK<m.  Scrantmi  Repuhlh-an:  B.  II.  Peace. 
(Jreenville  (S,  C.)  News;  W.  II.  Pettllmne,  Be 
t-olt  Fr**e  Press:  M.  E.  Pew.  Editor  & 
Publishar;  Bowd*-**  PhlnUv.  .\ngiista  ((ia.) 
Ilerabl;  Henry  M.  PIndell.  Pe4»ria  Journal; 

E.  B.  Piper,  Meilford  Tribune:  B.  B.  Plum. 
Troy  Reconl;  J.  B.  Plummer.  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Evening  Cnlon;  John  Popp«*ndleck.  Jr..  Milwau¬ 
kee  S<*ntine]:  II.  J.  Powell.  Coffey vllle  J«uirna1: 
Janies  F.  Powell.  Ottumwa  Bally  Courier; 

B.  r.  Prr»l*ert.  Tlie  Associated  Press. 

S.  E.  Bagland.  Memphis  News-H<*iniltar:  Jrrfm 
R.  Uathoni.  Providence  J<uirnal;  John  W.  Rauch. 
Reading  Eagle;  Ijinslng  K.  Kay.  St.  Ixuils  Gloiu* 
BetiuK'rat;  Tli(»mas  Rees.  Springfield  (III.)  State 
Register:  AlluTt  T.  Reid.  I,«*avenworth  Post; 
('.  H.  RernlMdd.  C'liicinnatl  Tlmes-Star;  Henry 
Rice.  Fourth  Estate;  Bernard  H.  Bidder,  New 
Yorker  Staats  Zeituog;  Victor  F.  Ridd<T,  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeltung. 

Ernian  J.  KIdgway.  New  York  Sun;  Frank 
Rogers.  Gloversville  I^'ader  Repithlican;  Jason 
R<»ger^,  New  York  (iIoIm*;  U.  R.  Rfuiconl.  }ji 
I’rensa.  Bnemsi  Aires;  ('harles  A.  Ro<»k.  Pltts- 
hiirgh  BIspateh:  (*.  C.  Ii«iH4‘wafer.  Kansas  City 
Journal:  ^■|cto^  Rom-water.  Omaha  Bee  (a.  m.): 

F.  F.  U«»we.  KalamaiUMi  Gtix«‘tte;  I..  T.  Rnssidl. 

Newark  Morning  l.«s|ger. 

Fred  R.  Salmon.  P«»rt  Jervis  T'nion:  A.  F. 
Sanford.  Knoxville  J«uimnl:  J.  C.  Seacrest. 
I  lnc<»ln  Nebraska  State  Journal:  A.  F.  S«M*st(‘d. 
Kant>Hs  ('Ify  Star:  J.  S.  Seymmir.  New  York 
Evening  Post:  ('arroll  Shaffer.  Indlanaisdls  Star: 
J.  C.  Shaffer.  Chicago  INuit:  Kent  ShBff«*r.  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  M.  S.  Sherman.  Springfield 

(Mas**.)  M<»rn.  I’nlon:  Samuel  S.  Sherman. 
I(enver  Times;  J.  B.  Sherrill,  (’oncord  Tribune; 
<\  B.  Slmeral.  Steu!*envHle  Herald  Star;  C.  P. 
Slar.e.  Pe4»rla  Transcript. 

S.  I„  Shiver.  Norfolk  Be^lger  Dispatch ;  E.  K. 
Sn»lth,  Meriden  (Omn.)  Reeonl;  Vernon  B. 

Smith.  Tulsa  BenH»crat:  A.  M.  Smsik.  Aurora 
Beaeon  News:  H.  G.  Spaulding.  Ardmore  Ard- 
niorelte:  F.  W.  Spleer.  F*oiirth  Estate:  W.  P, 
Spiirgwm.  Washington  (B.  C.)  Post;  K.  B.  Stahl- 
maii.  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner:  Arthur  G. 

Staph'S.  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal;  J.  M.  Stephen- 


A  NEW  CIRCULATION 
FIELD 

The  Kansard  Publishing  Co.  can 
plate  on  the  markets  of  Great  Rritain 
any  American  publication  or  proprie¬ 
tary  article  desirinfr  an  English  rep¬ 
resentation.  We  have  a  staff  of 
experts  covering  I.and’s  End  to  John 
O'  Groats.  Write. 

HariRard  Publishing  Co. 

Circulation,  Publicity  and  Sales 
Experts 

53-54  Chanrery  Lane, 
London,  W.  C.  2 

who  will  undertake  any  commission. 


SIGNS 

For  Classified  Ad  and  Circulation 
Deparlmenta 

NEW  PROCESS  SIGN 

Looks  Like  Metal,  Wears  Like  Metal,  But 
Costs  Less  Than  Metal 

Send  today  for  samples  and  quantity 
prices. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Specialties  for  the  Circulation  Department 
S  E.  MatUson  St.  Ckieace 


Miu,  South  Bend  News-Times;  David  J.  Stern, 
Springfield  (III.)  Newi-Reeord;  John  L.  Stewart, 
Washington  iPa. )  Observer;  H.  L.  Stoddard, 
New  Turk  Evening  Mall;  M.  E.  Stone,  The 
Associated  Press;  J.  L.  Stnrtevsnt,  Wausau 
Recorder  Herald;  John  Sundine,  Moline  Dispatch; 
William  O.  Siitllve,  Savannah  Press;  W,  D. 
Shnwalter.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

H,  S.  IVImadge,  Newark  Star  Eagle;  Charles 
II.  Taylor,  Jr..  Hoston  CIoIh-  (p.  in.);  Harry  E. 
Taylor,  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times;  W.  E.  Thomas, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times;  A.  S.  Tliompson,  The 
.\KSo<'iated  Press;  I'rederlrk  I.  Tlioiupson,  Mobile 
Register;  James  M.  Thomson.  New  Orleans 
Item:  Prank  I).  Throop,  Davenport  Democrat  and 

I.esder;  L.  It.  Tobin,  IJiiroln  Star;  1).  E.  Town, 

I. onlsrllle  Herald. 

lii-orge  It.  Utter.  Westerly  Sun;  Sr.  Vlldasola, 
Valparaiso  Chill  Mercurlo;  John  K.  Walhrldge, 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratoglan;  Oeorge  C.  Waldo. 
Jr..  Rrldge|H>rt  Poat;  Henry  Walser,  Ha»-Iton 
iPa.l  Standard  Sentinel:  It.  E.  Warren,  Nashua 
Telegra|ih;  John  It.  Watts.  Kostoii  Christian 
.Science  Monitor;  A.  C.  Weiss,  Duluth  Herald; 

C.  Welst,  York  Gasette  Hally;  Rlehaixl  M. 
H.  Wharton.  IlaiTlshurg  Patriot;  J.  E.  Wheeler, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram. 

P.  It.  White,  New  York  World;  Milo  W. 
Whittaker,  Albama  Times:  H.  U.  Whitney,  Salt 
Ijike  Itescret  News;  R.  Williams,  Paterson  Call; 

J.  C.  Wilniarth.  El  Paso  Herald:  F.  C.  Withers, 
('oliiiiihia  (S.  (',)  State:  It.  P.  Wolfe,  CoIuiiiImir 
State  Journal;  Ure.v  Woodson,  Ow’enslniro  Mes¬ 
senger;  lapiils  J.  Wortham.  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram;  Charlton  R.  Wright.  Colnmhta  (S.  C. ) 
Record;  Robt.  I...  Wright,  Haverhill  (Mast.) 
Gazette;  .1.  K.  Yoiiatt.  .VsHociatP-d  I'ress:  ).a- 
fayette  Young.  Jr..  lies  Molnea  Capital;  J.  H. 
Zerla-.v,  PottsTllle  Repnliliean. 


States  Carried  672,213  Lines 
The  t'lKures  printed  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  table  of  March  advertising 
lineage  in  newspapers  were  incorrect, 
as  far  as  they  concerned  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States,  according  to  J.  L.  Ewing, 
its  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Ewing 
states  the  Item  in  March  printed  471,637 
lines  of  local  display:  110,495  lipes  of 
foreign,  and  90,081  lines  of  classified. 
This  was  a  big  increase  over  March, 
1918. 


William  F.  Collins,  for  many  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  has  been  made 
secretary  of  the  newly  organized  Ship¬ 
ping  and  Marine  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Rankers’  .Association,  New  York. 


ACTS  ON  FLAG  INSULT 


Sphinx  Club  to  Furnish  All  Facts  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice 

President  Ethridge  of  the  Sphinx  Club 
called  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  April  18  to  take  action  on  the 
incident  which  occurred  at  last  week’s 
banquet  and  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  man  who  made  the  seditious  remarks 
against  the  American  flag. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  New  Dominion 
Copper  Company,  who  so  promptly  re¬ 
sented  the  insult  in  a  manner  that  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  members  and 
guests.  Mr.  Mitchell  related  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  leading  up  to  the  affair. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
L^nitcd  States  a  complete  record  of  all 
the  findings  of  the  meeting,  giving  the 
name  of  the  offending  person,  also  the 
name  of  the  member  whose  guest  he 
was. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  bring  charges 
against  the  member  who  invited  the  of¬ 
fending  guest  and  to  notify  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  club  at  its  next  negular 
meeting. 


Crater  Now  in  Petersburg 
Pe:tersburc,  Va.,  April  24. — George 
Crater,  formerly  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  and  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Petersburg  Evening  Prog¬ 
ress. 


Using  237  -Newspapers 
.An  advertising  campaign  on  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  New  York,  is 
Itcing  conducted  in  237  newspapers.  It 
is  in  charge  of  .Arnold  Rosenthal,  119 
West  40th  street.  New  York. 


LUDLOW  iTYPOGRAPrH 

Ps 


SPEED  SIMPLICITY  ECONOMY 

Makes  Other  Display  Type  Methods  Look  Foolish 

A  side  by  side  comparison  will  get  this  to  you. 

The  solotion  of  your  display  type  worries  is  in  the  Lndlow 
System. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  EASTERN  AGENCY 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue  606  World  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 

Demonstration  every  day  at  606  World  Building 
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ONE  WINNER 

Sworn  circulation  statements  rendered  by  SAN  FRANCISCO  newspapers  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  six  months  ending  April  1,  1919,  as  compared  with  state¬ 
ments  rendered  October  1,  1918,  show: 

JFranrtaro  Cljrnnirlp 


April  1,  1919 . 101,971 

October  1,  1918 . 93,444 

Chronicle . 8,527  Gain 


THREE  LOSERS 


April  1,  1919  .  . 

EXAMINER 

.  .  .137,611 

October  1,  1918 

.  .  .  144,193 

Examiner . 

...6,582 

Loss 

April  1,  1919  .  . 

BULLETIN 

4 

.  .  .  .86,791 

October  1,  1918 

.  .  .  .98,515 

Bulletin . 

...  11,724 

Loss 

April  1,  1919  .  . 

CALL-POST 

.  ..  95,595 

October  1,  1918 

.  .  .  103,284 

Call-Post . 

. 7,689 

Loss 

For  the  month  of  March  The  Chronicle  gained  in  advertising  approximately — 
— 100%  more  than  the  only  other  morning  San  Francisco  paper  in  local  display, 
foreign  display  and  total  display — 

— 69%  more  than  any  San  Francisco  evening  paper  in  total  display. 

^an  ilfranrisro  CI|ro«trlp 

IS  100%  AMERICAN 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

Brunswick  Building,  Harris  Trust  Building, 

225  Fifth  Avenue.  Ill  West  Monroe  Street. 

Representatives 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresnier  Co. 
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BUYING  AEROPLANES 
FOR  CIRCULATING 

Texas  Newspaper  Believed  to  Be  First  to 
Actually  Undertake  Such  a  Venture 
— Idea  Is  to  Carry  Parcels  and 
Mail  Also 


El  Paso,  Tex.,  April  23. — The  Herald 
is  advertising  for  bids  on  aeroplanes 
for  two  newspaper  and  passenger  routes 
out  of  this  city.  The  climate  here  is 
ideal  for  air  flying.  The  snow  is  very 
light  in  the  winter  and  there  is  very 
little  rainfall  during  the  summer. 

The  proposed  routes  will  not  only 
carry  the  Heralds  to  southwestern 
towns,  but  passengers  and  parcels,  and, 
no  doubt,  mail  will  also  be  carried.  It 
is  expected  that  these  aeroplane  routes 
will  be  of  great  benefit  in  this  country, 
as  the  distances  are  long  and  the  train 
service  in  most  parts  is  not  as  good  as 
one  would  find  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  states. 

The  aeroplanes  will  be  on  the  order 
of  the  Pusher  type,  bombing  machines, 
with  twelve-cylinder  Liberty  Motors,  or 
something  equally  as  good,  which  will 
carry  three  passengers  and  alx)ut  700 
pounds  of  mail. 

If  the  Herald  is  successful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  aeroplane  newspaper  route, 
this  great  southwestern  newspaper  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  first  in  the  field  with 
air  service.  This  newspaper  already  has 
the  reputation  of  having  started  the 
first  automobile  farm  and  ranch  house 
delivery  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  El  Paso  Herald  auto  route 
was  established  over  ten  years  ago  and 
it  has  met  with  wonderful  success  from 
the  start.  Several  auto  routes  are  now 
in  operation  and  nearly  400  miles  are 
covered  daily. 

fi~ 


Practical  Co-operation 


Publishers:- 


The  most  practical  way  in  which  you  can  co-operate  with 
the  Advertising  Agencies  of  New  York  in  the  checking  of 
Advertising  is  to  INSURE  safe  DELIVERY  of  your'  check¬ 
ing  copies  by  S  &  M  Insured  Agency  Delivery  Service. 

All  Advertising  Agencies  strongly  advocate  this  service — 
The  New  York  Newspapers  have  used  it  for  the  past  five  years 

Learn  the  facts  about  S  &  M  Service.  You  will  then  appre¬ 
ciate  why  other  publishers  prefer  the  many  benefits  of  our 
service  to  the  inefficient  service  of  Second  Class  Mail. 

May  we  explain  in  detail? 

Oo-operali^e'^^S^  m — 

of  ManJel  Inc! 

450  Fourtk  A.7e.N.Y.  7205*72(K)Mad.S<v 

ENTIRE  CONVENTION  Our  Pamphlet  “Reasons  Why” 

WEEK  may  he  secured  at  Editor  Si 

Special  Exhibit  Corridor  Publisher,  Room  116 


IRELAND- 

And  the  newspaper 
that  dominates  that 
country - 

Ireland — the  oldest  “small  nationality,”  the 
beet  known,  beet  advertised  country  of  its  size 
in  the  wide,  big  world — hae  now  taken  her  place 
among  the  really  and  substantially  prosperous 
communities  of  our  time. 

Ireland’s  trading  account  in  1915  almost 
reached  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLION  DOL¬ 
LARS.  To-day,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  her  esti¬ 
mated  business  is  at  the  rate  of  from  $1,200,- 
000,000  to  $1,500,000,000.  And  everything 
points  to  bigger  and  better  business  in  the 
future. 

Lord  Northcliffe  said  of  Ireland  that  it  is  “one 
of  the  finest  undeveloped  business  propositions 
in  the  world.”  He  ought  to  know — ^he  was  born 
and  reared  inside  her  shores.  Development  all 
along  the  line  is  the  keynote  in  Ireland  right 
now. 

There  are  other  countries  in  the  world  where 
one  newspaper  out-distances  any  single  competi¬ 
tor  in  the  race  for  popular  favor.  But  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  ONE  single  Irish  owned,  Irish  edited,  daily 
morning  newspaper  absolutely  dominates  the 
whole  newspaper  situation  in  Ireland.  One 
newspaper  alone  can  be  said  to  stand  for  and 
speak  for  the  age-old,  ever  young  and  virile 
Irish  nation. 

That  newspaper  is  the  Irish  Independent. 

,  The  net  daily  paid  for  sales,  certified  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  firm  of  accountants,  Messrs.  Craig,  Gardner 
and  Co.,  and  periodically  published,  exceed  the 
net  sales  of  all  the  other  morning  daily  papers 
published  in  Ireland  added  together. 

The  Irish  Independent  is  read  by  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  community.  It  is  the  favorite  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  of  British,  Irish,  and  many 
European  and  American  advertisers. 

Ask  any  of  the  American  Editors  who  hon¬ 
ored  our  shores  with  a  visit  during  the  war  what 
they  thought  of  the  Irish  Independent. 

A  Chicago  newspaperman  recently  said,  after 
visiting  Ireland,  “If  you  want  to  tell  the  whole 
of  Ireland  anything,  put  it  into  the  Irish  Inde¬ 
pendent.” 

Enquiries  as  to  rates,  etc.,  gladly  answered  by 
return  by  Advertisement  Manager,  T.  A.  Gre- 
han.  “Irish  Independent,”  Carlisle  Building, 
Dublin.  London  Office:  68  Fleet  St.,  E.  C. 


NEWMYER  REWARDED 


He  I»  Made  Associate  Publisher  of  New 
Orleans  Item 

New  Orleans,  April  18. — Arthur  G. 
Xewmyer,  who  for  the  past  eight  years 
has  been  identified  with  the  Item  as  busi- 


Arthlti  G.  Newmyer. 


ness  manager,  will  hereafter  hold  the 
post  of  associate  publisher  of  the  paper. 

Since  Mr.  Newmycr’s  connection  with 
the  Item  it  has  more  than  doubled  its 
net  paid  daily  circulation;  more  than 
tripled  its  Sunday  circulation,  and  its 
advertising  revenue  has  been  practically 
quadrupled. 


Carl  .Acton,  assistant  Chicago  manager 
for  Printers’,  has  resigned  to  become 
sales  manager  for  the  Hop  Service,  Inc., 
Chicago. 
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Scott  **MuUi~Unit”  Double-Sextuple  Combination  Triple-Quadruple  Press  with  Six  Units,  Four  Folders  and  Three 

Drives — Class  V.  V.  V.  M.  D.. 

Running  Every  Afternoon  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  News 

20  Minutes  from  Broadway. 


Progressive  Publishers  Who  Have  Installed 
Scott  “Multi-Unit”  INewspaper  Presses 

are  indeed  fortunate  these  days  when  so  many  demands  are  made  upon  them  requiring  running 
oif  additional  pages  and  papers.  This  press  not  only  meets  all  the  requirements  of  to-day  but 
allows  for  expansion  to  meet  future  conditions  as  they  arise. 

It  Is  The  Only  Newspaper  Press  Built 

that  will  last  a  lifetime  and  which  will  never  fail  you.  Each  Unit  and  Folder  is  independently 
driven  and  combinations  to  meet  all  conditions  are  made  without  any  idle  units. 

Publishers  In  New  York 

and  throughout  the  country  and  in  lands  across  the  seas  have  endorsed  this  press  by  ordering  them 
in  large  numbers,  and  duplicate  orders  are  coming  in  daily.  Our  factory  has  been  enlarged  to  meet 
the  demand  for  this  press  hut  we  would  suggest  that  you  place  your  order  in  the  near  future  to 
obtain  early  delivery. 

When  Ion  Visit  New  York 

you  and  your  associates  are  cordially  invited  to  make  your  headquarters  at  our  office,  1457 
Broadway,  at  42ud  Street,  and  our  representatives  are  at  your  service  at  all  times. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 


New  York  Office:  1457  Broadway,  at  42nd  Street. 


Chicago  Office:  Monadnock  Block 
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GOVERNMENT’S  SCIENTISTS  WORK 
ON  PUBLISHERS’  PROBLEMS 

Experimentsjat  Bureau  of  Standards  Have  to  Do  With  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Manufacture  of  Paper,  Inks  and  Paste  — 

Data  Available  to  All  * 

[Ity  A  SpEi  iAL  Correspondent.] 

Washington,  April  22. 

The  newspapers  are  going  to  draw  some  dividends  from  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  Uncle  Sam  is  investing  in  that  greatest  seat  of  research 
and  experiment,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  New  varieties 
of  paper,  improvements  in  electroplating,  advances  in  ink  making,  the  better¬ 
ment  of  paste  and  the  evolution  of  new  cameras  for  long-range  photography 
are  a  few  of  the  boons  that  have  lately  been  conferred  or  are  about  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  from  this  source,  free  of  charge,  upon  newspaper  interests  at  large. 

Casual  observers  may  have  assumed  that,  for  the  newspaper  industry, 
even  for  the  mechanical  end  of  it,  there  could  be  little  of  practical  benefit  in 
the  activities  at  this,  the  technical  and  scientific  headquarters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  To  be  sure,  the  Government  spe¬ 
cialists  have  not  yet  taken  up  as  such  the  problems  of  press  room  and  mailing 
roc«n  but  indirectly  they  are  attacking  many  of  the  most  baffling  perplexities 
of  modern  newpaper  making.  Contact  with  the  newspaper  industry  will 
henceforth  be  all  the  closer  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards  develops  its  industrial 
functions  by  the  sjiecial  industrial  laboratories  that  have  been  provided, 
thanks  to  war  needs. 

Uncle  Sam  Buys  Only  Test-Proof  Wares 

It  newspaper  interests  will  but  realize  for  use  in  any  of  its  departments  or 
it.  the  Bureau  of  Standards  (a  most  in-  bureaus.  Now  it  goes  without  saying 
adequate  name,  by  the  way)  does  not  that  Uncle  Sam  is  himself  a  sizal)le 
rely  solely  upon  original  research  work  publisher.  In  that  capacity  he  buys 
for  the  friendly  tips  that  it  is  in  a  posi-  everything  that  the  publisher  in  the 
tion  to  pass  to  printers  and  publishers,  commercial  field  requires  to  outfit  his 
Before  it  is  an  experimental  laboratory  plant.  There  is  the  difference,  however, 
— in  the  ratio  of  its  responsibilities —  that  Uncle  Sam,  as  a  rule,  buys  only 
the  Bureau  is  a  testing  station  for  the  after  the  proffered  wares  or  the  corn- 
analysis  and  try-out  of  every  class  of  petitive  articles  have  been  rigorously 
merchandise  that  the  Government  buys  tested  at  the  Standards  Bureau.  The 


results  of  such  tests  are  not  always 
published,  but  an  interested  newspaper 
executive  can  usually  obtain  data  as 
to  the  Government’s  findings,  upon  per¬ 
sonal  application. 

War  outfitting  has  been  the  means  of 
marshaling  at  this  storehouse  of  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  a  vast  amount  of  up-to- 
date  information  that  this  newspaper 
publisher  or  that  might  find  handy.  Are 
you,  for  example,  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  outfitting  your  carrier  boys 
with  bags  calculated  to  get  newspapers 
to  subscribers  in  good  condition  regard¬ 
less  of  weather?  If  so,  maybe  you 
would  get  some  pointers  from  the  war¬ 
time  probe  into  the  qualities  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  cotton  duck.  Or,  to  take  an  ex¬ 
treme  case  of  newspaper  need,  is  it  in 
your  mind  to  add  to  the  adjuncts  of  the 
publishing  house  a  searchlight  for  use 
in  bulletining  election  results  or  other 
news  events?  If  so,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  can  tell  you,  out  of  its  war- 
w’on  knowledge,  all  about  the  intensity 
and  distribution  of  light,  obtained  via 
the  different  types  of  searchlights,  re¬ 
flectors  and  carbons. 

Vast  Information  Marshaled 

The  electrotyping  and  electroplating 
investigations  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  which  promise  improvements  of  a 
kind  likely  to  benefit  the  newspapers 
are,  in  their  larger  and  newer  aspects, 
by-products  of  the  war.  To  be  sure, 
the  clearing  house  at  Washington  for 
technical  information  had  tackled  some 
of  these  problems  prior  to  the  war  and 
it  was  largely  as  a  result  of  the  work 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  upon  the  use 
of  American  ozokerite  that  there  was 
placed  upon  the  market  a  new  molding 
wax  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  satis¬ 


factory  for  electrotyping,  but  which  it 
has  later  been  revealed  may  require  the 
introduction  of  some  better  substitute 
for  .Nustrian  ozokerite.  However,  it  was 
the  new  demands  of  the  war  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  electroplating  as  a 
protection  against  corrosion  in  the  case 
of  guns,  etc.,  that  broadened  the  whole 
scope  of  an  investigation  that  must  ulti¬ 
mately  redound  to  the  benefit  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers.  Now  that  the 
war  chores  have  been  completed  it  is 
hinted  that  there  may  be  concentration 
on  the  electrotyping  problems,  possibly 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  a 
cheaper  medium  that  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  ozokerite. 

To  Solve  Electrotyping  Problems 
Mailing  room  executives  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  may  not  derive  any  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  from  the  war-time  study 
of  paste  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  for  the  reason  that  this  was  in¬ 
spired  largely  by  the  prospect  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  conserve  wheat 
flour  indefinitely  and  that  it  was  up  to 
science  to  ascertain  how  satisfactorily 
industry  could  get  along  with  paste 
made  from  potatoes,  potato  flour,  corn 
flour,  starch,  etc.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  means  were  developed  for  making 
satisfactory  paste  without  the  use  of 
wheat  flour.  The  larger  significance  of 
this  work  is,  however,  that  having 
dipped  into  the  subject  thus  far,  the  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  Bureau  ought  to  be  able  to 
shed  some  light  upon  the  individual 
|)roblems  that  may  be  perplexing  any 
user  of  paste.  The  same  applies  to  mu¬ 
cilage,  that  indispensible  adjunct  of 
every  newspaper  office.  Means  have  been 
found  to  adapt  mucilage  to  variations  of 
climate  and  temperature  changes. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


'America’s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Advertising  Agency 


This  permanent  Weekly  Business  Man's  Page  secured  among 
non-regular  advertisers  has  been  running  two  years — it  is  one  of 
a  chain  of  pages  we  handle — it  carries  over  one  hundred  thousand 
lines  of  advertising  per  year — more  than  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  annually  in  new  business,  which  the  paper  would  liot 
otherwise  obtain.  The  page  is  beneficial  in  many  ways — it  has 
made  new  advertisers  and  helped  circulation — it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognized  as  the  business  man’s  newspaper  in  its 
community. 

Contracts  with  the  advertiser  commence  and  end  together  and  are 
made  for  twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  being  renewed  each  twenty  weeks. 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  accepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the  newspaper. 
All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect  result,  general  publicity  basis. 

Representative  sent  anywhere  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 
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THE  HOUSTON  POST 

Announces 

In  Addition  to  Their  Regular 
Sunday  Issue 

A  NEW  ROTOGRAVURE 

SECTION 

The  initial  number  of  which  will 
appear  at  a  very  early  date 


ALL  ADVERTISING  SPACE 

for  this  new  Houston  Post  feature 
has  been  contracted  for  to  and 
including  June  29th 


REPRESENTATIVES 

BENJAMIN  AND  KENTNOR  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg. 

New  York 


Mailers  Bldg. 
(Chicago 
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All  the 


TKt: 

ICATZENJAA^MEK 
KIDS 


The  Greatest  Characters  o 


tl 


A  glance  at  the  comic  characters  hordering  this  double  page  will  convince  you 
that  here  is  something  more  than  an  advertisement. 

These  little  sketches  constitute  a  vivid  and  complete  pictorial  history  of  the  best 
newspaper  comic  art  in  America. 

Here  are  the  comics  which  for  more  than  a  decade  have  made  millions  laugh, 
in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States. 

Here  are  the  features  which  have  helped  build  the  great  newspaper  circulations 
of  yesterday  and  today,  and  on  which  will  be  built  the  greater  circulations  of  j 

tomorrow.  Here  are  the  artists  whose  names  are  household  words  from  coast  j 

to  coast:  . 

These  famous  names  establish  the  fact — now  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  America — that  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  the  one  source  from 
which  come  the  great  standard  Sunday  comics. 

George  McManus,  Cliff  Sterrett.  Opper,  C.  M.  Payne, 
Swinnerton,  Goldberg,  A.  C.  Fera,  Walter  Hoban, 
Wellington.  Outcault,  Knerr,  “Tad,”  Jean  Knott,  Herriman 


M.  KOENIGSBERG,  President 


KING  FEATURE 
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US  Boys 


BOOB  M*:-  NUTT  JEK.RY  ON  THE  JOB  KRAXY  KAT 


All  the  Time 

the  Greatest  Comic  Artists 


In  these  artists.  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  presents  the  all-star  line-up  of 
today,  just  as  the  syndicates.  International  Feature  Service,  Inc.,  and  News¬ 
paper  Feature  Service,  Inc.,  for  which  we  are  the  exclusive  selling  agents,  have 
presented  the  all-star  line-ups  of  the  past. 

Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  some  “marvellous”  new  colored  comic  is  not 
announced,  usually  from  the  pen  of  an  artist  of  whom  you  have  never  heard. 
They  run  their  brief  day  and  are  gone. 

Newspapers  experimenting  from  time  to  time  with  untried  pages  have  con¬ 
tributed  millions  in  dollars  and  space,  and  in  doing  so  have  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  the  only  sure  and  safe  winners  are  the  great  standard  pages, 
or  new  pages  drawn  by  the  famous  artists  whose  names  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time. 

Buy  the  comics  that  have  the  fame,  the  punch  and  the  HABIT-FORM¬ 
ING  quality  which  GET  and  HOLD  big  CIRCULATION. 

Write  or  wire  us  now  for  reservation  and  terms  on  the  all-star  comic  pages  of 
today. 


SYNDICATE,  Inc. 


241  West  58th  Street,  New  York  City 
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LLOYD-GEORGE  DARES  THE  WRATH 
OF  THE  OLD  “THUNDERER” 

Attack  on  Lord  Northcliffe  and  His  Powerful  Newspapers  May 
Have  Far-Reaching  Effect  in  British  Politics — Battle 
Royal  Impends. 

By  W.  E.  Carson, 

AUTHOl.  “northcliffe,  BRITAIN'S  MAN  OF  POWER." 

SINCE  the  London  Times  was  founded  134  years  ago  it  has  received 
many  compliments  and  some  occasional  criticism,  but  even  its  enemies 
have  had  to  admit  its  power.  Away  back  in  civil  war  times,  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  declared  the  “Thunderer”  to  be  “the  most  powerful  thing  in 
the  world  excepting  the  Mississippi.” 

Charles  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  a  number  of  other  great  writers  have 
made  the  Times  the  subject  of  eulogy.  In  a  speech  in  Parliament,  Bulwer 
Lytton  said:  “If  I  desired  to  leave  to  remote  posterity  some  memorial  of 
existing  British  civilization,  I  would  prefer  not  our  docks,  nor  our  railways, 
nor  our  public  buildings,  not  even  the  palace  in  which  we  hold  our  sittings — 
I  would  prefer  a  file  of  the  Times.” 


Twelve  Years  Under  Northcliffe  Ownership 


Today  the  venerable  daily  is  stronger 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever,  its  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  having  increased 
amazingly  since  it  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Lord  Northcliffe  about  twelve 
years  ago. 

It  may  be  added  that  although  the 
Daily  Mail,  the  Evening  News  and  other 
Northcliffe  newspapers  are  occasionally 
tinged  with  yellow,  the  great  publisher 
has  been  too  astute  to  change  the  tone  of 
the  Times.  On  the  contrary,  while  he 
has  modernized  its  appearance  and  put 
new  life  into  it,  he  has  maintained  its 
dignity  and  integrity,  its  authority  and 
power.  From  the  start  he  has  main¬ 
tained  its  conservative  policy. 

Influence  Greater  Than  Ever 

Even  Lord  Northcliffe’s  opponents  in 
the  newspaper  field  admit  that  under  his 
ownership  the  famous  newspaper  has  not 
only  gained  more  influence  than  it  pos¬ 
sessed  in  former  years,  but  it  is  much 
better  managed.  With  increased  energy 
and  resources  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  technique  of  production  and  presen¬ 
tation  has  been  effected  and  with  it  is 
combined  a  wide  knowledge  of  political 
events  at  home  and  abroad,  unwavering 
independence  and  measured  sanity. 

Today  the  foreign  service  of  the  Times 
is  unrivalled,  its  special  articles  on  po¬ 
litical  and  social  happenings  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  unsurpassed,  while  its  impar¬ 
tiality  in  throwing  open  its  correspond¬ 
ence  columns  to  arguments  on  all  sides 
of  public  questions,  makes  the  paper  a 
national  forum.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  press  the  Times  still  re¬ 
mains  unequaled.  It  speaks  for  Eng¬ 
land  as  no  other  paper  speaks. 

Has  Same  Prestige  as  of  Old 

U'nder  the  direction  of  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  the  Times  still  maintains  its  prece¬ 
dence  in  the  British  newspaper  world, 
and  although  not  an  official  organ,  its 
representatives  are  supposed  to  have  the 
entree  in  all  departments  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  receive  the  first  news  of 
any  important  political  event.  It  is, 
moreover,  still  recognized  as  the  most 
suitable  medium  for  official  announce¬ 
ments. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  peculiar 
interest  is  attached  to  the  recent  speech 
of  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  made 
a  bitter  attack  on  Lord  Northcliffe,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  employing  yellow  journal 
methods,  and  insinuating  that  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Times  had  been  tinged  with 
a  deep  shade  of  monochrome. 

After  asserting  that  the  Northcliffe 
press  had  misrepresented  the  facts  re¬ 


garding  the  proposed  terms  of  peace, 
Lloyd  George  said : 

“There  is  still  a  belief  in  France  that 
the  Times  is  a  serious  organ.  They  do 
not  know  that  it  is  a  three-penny  edition 
of  the  Daily  Mail.  .And  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  they  really  have  the  idea 
that  it  is  semi-official,  which  shows  how 
long  traditions  take  to  die  out. 

Multiple  Ownership  of  Newspapers 
‘T  want  them  to  know  that  I  am  saying 
this  in  the  interests  of  good  will.  It  is 
my  only  object  in  taking  notice  of  the 
kind  of  trash  with  which  these  papers 
have  been  filled  for  the  last  weeks." 

Lord  Northcliffe’s  friends  are  not  wor¬ 
ried  over  this  attack,  but  the  great  jour¬ 
nalist  is  said  to  strongly  resent  it.  It  is 
argued,  however,  that  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  evidences  of  the  power  still  possessed 
by  the  Times  is  the  fact  that  the  Prime 
Minister  left  the  Peace  Conference  and 
returned  to  London  in  order  to  make  a 
speech  that  would  offset  the  statements 
made  by  the  great  daily. 

In  English  newspaper  circles  it  is  well 
known  that  from  the  time  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  acquired  possession  of  the  Times 
he  has  kept  its  editorial  and  -  business 
management  entirely  apart  from  that  of 
his  other  papers.  The  editorial  staff  of 
the  Times  has  no  connection  with  the 
Daily  Mail  or  any  other  Northcliffe  jour¬ 
nal.  Therefore,  Lloyd  George’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  is  obviously  inaccurate. 

Threatens  Parliamentary  Action 
On  the  other  hand,  Lloyd  George’s 
supporters  insist  that  unless  Northcliffe 
subsides  and  remains  quiet  legislation 
may  be  introduced  in  Parliament  with  a 
view  to  prohibiting  the  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers,  and  thus  reducing 
the  influence-making  power  of  the  press 
when  controlled  by  one  man. 

Those  who  are  well  informed  regard¬ 
ing  the  British  political  situation  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  feud  now  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  owner  and  poli¬ 
tician  will  eventually  result  in  a  victory 
for  Lord  Northcliffe.  It  is  realized  that 
in  recent  times  Lloyd  George  has  lost 
much  of  his  former  hold  on  the  Labor 
Party,  with  which  Northcliffe  has  allied 
himself  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  next  general  election 
the  Prime  Minister  will  fail  to  get  a 
majority. 

Meanwhile  the  Times  shows  no  signs 
of  having  suffered  from  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  attack.  At  the  present  time  its 
owner  is  taking  a  well-earned  rest  in 
the  south  of  France.  When  he  returns 
to  the  fray,  with  renewed  energy,  it  is 
predicted  that  the  outcome  will  not  be 
altogether  pleasant  for  Lloyd  George. 


IN  THE  GAME  FOR  LIFE 
THOUGH  HE  CAN’T 
BE  A  CARTOONIST 


Bret  H.  Hawkins. 


AS  a  cartoonist  the  president  of  the 
Indiana  City  Editor’s  .Association 
is  a  perfectly  good  city  editor,  and  he 
works  on  the  Newcastle  Daily  Courier. 


Bret  H.  Hawkins  had  an  early  ambition 
to  draw  pictures.  He  studied  art  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the 
Herron  Art  Institute  in  Indianapolis 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  course  at 
the  Indiana  University,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  was  com¬ 
petent  to  fill  any  cartooning  job  in  the 
country.  The  trouble  was  he  couldn’t 
get  the  right  people  to  agree  with  him. 
That’s  why  he’s  city-editing  to-day. 

Mr.  Hawkins  got  the  smell  of 
printers'  ink  into  his  nostrils  early.  He 
began  by  folding  papers  in  the  office 
of  a  small-town  weekly  when  he  was 
so  little  that  he  had  to  stand  on  a  box 
to  reach  the  table.  Later  he  helped 
to  set  type  and  run  the  sheet  off  on  a 
hand  press.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  when  he  found  editors  disagree¬ 
ing  with  him. 

About  eight  years  ago  he  got  a  job, 
or  accepted  a  position,  whichever 
sounds  best,  as  cub  reporter  on  the 
Courier.  Three  years  later  he  went 
to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  as  news  editor 
of  the  Daily  Journal,  but  after  three 
months,  returned  to  the  Hoosier  State 
as  telegraph  editor  and  court  reporter. 
Pretty  soon,  however,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  management  of  the 
Courier,  and  he  went  back  to  his  first 
love.  Then,  when  George  A.  Elliott, 
editor  of  the  Courier,  was  elected 
.Mayor  of  Newcastle,  Mr  Hawkins’ 
name  went  on  the  masthead.  Now  he 
declares  himself  in  the  game  for  life. 


The  Leading  Evening 
Home  Newspaper  in 
the  Great  Jewish  field. 


The  Jewish  field  in  New  York  is  rich  in  buying 
power  and  responsive  to  advertising  of  any  good 
product  at  whatever  price. 

With  a  home  circulation  of 

104,986 

the  Day  reaches  the  most  intelligent  and  responsive 
buying  elements  in  this  country. 

The  Day  maintains  a  completely  equipped 

ADVERTISERS  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

to  cooperate  with  advertisers  in  preparation  of 
copy,  supplying  dealer  information,  furnishing 
trade  lists  and  making  special  trade  investigations. 


Quality  Home  Circulation 


183  East  Broadway,  New  York 


The  National  Jewish  Daily 
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Yes  Sir 


RIGHT  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

ia  an  undeveloped  foreign  market  of  13,000,000  people. 
They  were  born  abroad,  and  they  have  retained  the 
foreign  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 

('ounting  those  of  foreign  parentage,  there  are  30  mil¬ 
lion  such  people  right  here. 

They  want  to  be  Americans  and  are  willing  to  spend 
money  to  dress  and  eat  and  live  and  act  like  Americans. 

They  have  been  earning  high  wages;  they  have  saved 
money.  They  invested  about  1200  million  dollars  in 
the  3rd  and  4th  Liberty  Loans.  Yes,  Sir,  they  can  buy. 

Some  producer  of  standard  goods  is  going  to  reach  these 
people  first  with  advertising  and  capture  their  trade. 
He  will  find  it  immensely  profitable. 

The  foreigner  reads  the  papers  in  his  own  language. 
About  6  million  of  the  foreigners  do  not  read  English. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

( under  entirely  new  management  and  ownership) 
offers  this  market  for  your  products. 

We  know  this  field,  we  can  tell  you  where  and  how  to  adver¬ 
tise,  and  we  prepare  copy,  translations  and  illustrations  that 
appeal  to  the  readers  of  each  group  of  racial  pa{)ers. 

Write  for  our  racial  market  analysis  and  rates. 

Tell  them  about  your  product 

“IN  THE  LANGUAGE  THEY  UNDERSTAND^ 

American  Association  of 
Foreign  Language  Newspapers,  Inc. 

WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK 

Chicago  Office:  Peoples  Gas  Building 


American  Advertising 
To  Make  Americans 

WHY  are  there  1146  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers,  (other  than 
German,)  in  America? 

1.  — 6,000,000  foreign  born  in  America  do  not 

speak  English. 

2.  — America  has  encouraged  colonies  and  ghettos 

and  racial  groups  by  leaving  immigrants  to 
themselves. 

S.^The  love  of  a  mother  country  with  its  tradi¬ 
tions  and  customs  and  history  is  strong  even 
when  men  are  far  away  from  their  native 
land. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  of  the  foreign  language  press 
would  leave  many  millions  of  our  population  with¬ 
out  newspapers — a  form  of  repression  which  some 
people  label  “Prussianism.” 

THE  USE  of  this  press  for  America  gives  many  millions 
of  people  participation  in  American  life  and  makes 
it  the  interpreter  of  American  ideals  and  institu¬ 
tions  to  races  whose  sons  fought  beside  Americans 
to  win  this  war. 

To  Americanize  the  foreign  language  press  and  its 
readers  is  the  opportunity  of  the  American  business  man. 

American  advertising  makes  Americans,  through  induc¬ 
ing  the  immigrant  to  eat  American  foods,  wear  Ameri¬ 
can  clothes  and  use  American  standard  products. 

American  advertising  makes  American  homes,  by  giving 
foreign  born  mothers  American  products — for  household 
use;  helps  them  raise  their  children;  helps  them  keep 
,  their  homes  by  American  standards. 

American  advertising  keeps  men  in  America  by  giving 
them  job  stakes  and  home  stakes  and  progress  stakes  in  the 
new  country. 

The  Inter-racial  Council  has  on  its  program  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  foreign  bom  to  learn  English  and 
to  carry  Americanism  into  every  industrial  plant  in 
America,  hut  the  greatest  of  its  efforts  will  be  helping 
American  advertisers  to  use  this  press  for  American 
progress  and  unity,  through  the  use  of  American  goods 
hy  the  foreign  born. 

^'e  think  this  deserves  the  support  of  every  right  think¬ 
ing  American  and  we  invite  your  suggestions  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  plans. 


THE 

INTERRACIAL 

COUNCIL 

120  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


“The  Solid  South” 


ONE  war  made  the  South  solid 
politically. 


soldiers,  the  South  has  learned 
individual  buying  and  selling. 


A  greater  war  has  made  the 
South  solid  (commercially. 

It  happent'd  (juite  naturally. 

The  South’s  climate  brought 
troops  from  every  state  to  South¬ 
ern  camps.  The  South  not  long 
ago  was  entertaining  600,000  sol¬ 
diers  at  a  time — not  one  state  but 
the  whole  South. 

In  entertaining  these  soldiers, 
the  South  has  learned  more  about 
buying  and  selling  than  a  century 
of  peace  could  teach. 

In  supplying  the  individual 


From  the  War  Department 
itself,  with  its  bulk  requisitions, 
she  has  learned  production  on  a 
large  scale.  Tremendous  crops 
make  production  easy  for  the 
South.  Wealth  has  poured  into 
her  markets. 

The  South  is  independent  today. 
She  has  forgotten  the  time  when 
she  could  not  have  what  she 
wanted.  And  her  demands  are 
greater  than  ever. 

The  South  prospers.  The  South 
is  optimistic. 

And  the  South  wants  to  buy 
things. 


The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  Hold  Their  Next  Conven* 
tion  in  the  South  at  New  Orleans 


ALABAMA 
Anniston  Star 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Gadrden  Daily  Times-News 
Gadsden  Journal 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Morning  & 

Evening  Advertiser 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gasette 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union 
Miami  Herald 
Palm  Beach  Post 


FLORIDA — Continued 

Pensacola  Journal 

St.  Augustine  Evening  Record  . 

Su  Petersburg  Evening 

Independent 

Tampa  Daily  Times 


GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 

Athens  Banner  ^ 

Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  & 

Sunday  American 

Atlanta  Journal  N 

Augusta  Chronicle  ^ 

Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Ledger 

Dublin  Courier-Herald  ^ 


Advertising  Success  Assured  Belo 
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— an  old  phrase  with  a  new  meaning 


The  South  is  going  to  have 
whatever  is  good.  It  is  her 
nature  to  live  luxuriously. 
She  will  not  be  denied. 

The  South  is  solid  with  that 
economic  substantiality  which  en¬ 
dures. 

She  has  resources ;  she  has  agri¬ 
culture;  she  has  live  stock;  she 
has  mineral  stores.  In  the  west¬ 
ern  South  are  vast  quantities  of 
oil. 

She  has  the  wealth  to  exploit 
these  resources. 

Great  arteries — the  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
— afford  her  unequaled  facilities 


of  communication  with  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  North. 

Notice  any  Southern  City — 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Dallas, 
Memphis,  New  Orleans.  They  are 
meccas  for  the  products  of  the 
Nation.  Everything  that  is  sold 
goes  to  them.  Their  warehouses 
are  built  for  vast  stores  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  For  the  South  has 
learned  to  live  “big.” 

If  ever  a  market  offered  an 
opportunity — it  is  the  South  of 
today  and  of  tomorrow. 

These  newspapers  reach  the 
rich,  responsive  people  in  the 
prosperous  South. 


GEORGIA — Continued 

Macon  News 
Macon  Telegraph 
Rome  Tribune-Herald 
Sarannah  Morning  News 
Waycroae  Journal-Herald 

KENTUCKY 
Lexington  Herald 
Lexington  Leader 
Louiaville  Courier-Journal  & 
Times 

Louisville  Herald 

LOUISIANA 
New  Orleans  Item 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian  Star 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citixen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Daily  Tribune 
Greenaboro  Daily  News 
Hickory  Daily  Record 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 

Rocky  Mount  Evening  Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Washington  Daily  News 
Wilmington  Dispatch 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  Daily  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 

Carolina  Spartan 

tENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Jackson  Sun 

Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Nashville  Banner 


TEN  NESSEE — Continued 
Nashville  Tennessean-American 
TEXAS 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Dallas  Morning  News  & 

Evening  Journal 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Fort  Worth  Record 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Galveston  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 

VIRGINIA 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Lynchburg  News 
Petersburg  Evening  Progress 


low  the 


Mason 


and  Dixon  Line 


Prepared  by  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  Chattanooga.  Ten 
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SCIENTISTS  ARE  AT  WORK 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 

{Continued  from  Page  30.) 

After  all,  however,  probably  the  great¬ 
est  single  service  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  performing  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  indeed  for  the  whole 
publishing  industry  is  embraced  by  its 
varied  and  extensive  work  on  behalf  of 
paper  betterment.  With  each  of  the  big 
paper  manufacturing  companies  main¬ 
taining  its  own  laboratory  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  at  first  blush,  rather  presumptuous 
to  say  that  there  is  anything  left  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  do  in  this  quarter.  For 
the  matter  of  that,  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  has  no  monopoly,  either,  of  Fed¬ 
eral  effort  in  this  direction,  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  having  its  own  corps  of 
experts  engaged  upon  kindred  problems. 
However,  with  a  full-fledged  experimen¬ 
tal  paper  making  plant  to  back  up  its 
laboratory  discoveries  with  practical 
demonstrations  in  manufacture,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  Standards  Bureau  is 
equipped  to  blaze  new  trails,  be  the  goal 
a  chcapcnitig  of  process,  an  improvement 
of  the  finished  product  or  the  drafting 
of  promising  new  raw  materials. 

Ideas  on  Supplements 

Just  now  when  newspapers  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  are  turning  to  the 
use  of  photogravure  and  art  supplements 
in  color  requiring,  for  the  best  results, 
the  use  of  coated  paper  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  at  the  Bureau 
of  .Standards  dealing  with  the  use  of 
buttermilk  casein  as  a  paper-sizing  ma¬ 
terial.  In  days  gone  by  almost  all  paper 
makers  have  been  wont  to  show  strong 
preference  for  the  French  caseins,  due 
perhaps  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  domestic  product 
of  uniform  quality.  The  Bureau  will 
attempt  to  overcome  this  prejudice  by 
improvement  of  the  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  domestic  product.  At 
the  same  time,  an  investigation  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  forward  to  ascertain  whether 
imported  clays,  which  have  heretofore 
l)ccn  largely  used,  have  any  superiority 
over  domestic  clays  as  a  coating  ma¬ 
terial  for  paper — the  coating  that  is 
lK>und  to  the  paper  base  by  the  casein 
or  adhesive  above  referred  to.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  if  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  these  investigations  is  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  coated  paper  the  ex¬ 
ploration  work  will  prove  a  boon  to 
newspaper  makers  who  use  or  who  may 
have  in  prospect  the  use  of  coated 
papers. 

Make  Paper  Salvage  More  Profitable 

Aside  from  this  creative  or  at  least 
constructive  work,  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  represents  probably  the  most  potent 
force  now  at  work  in  the  United  States 
in  behalf  of  better  and  more  universally 
applied  methods  of  paper  testing — test¬ 
ing  that  will  accurately  determine  the 
adaptability  of  a  given  grade  of  paper 
for  the  specific  purpose  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  As  has  been  said,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  comes  into  possession  of 
much  of  its  information  through  con¬ 
ducting  tests  of  material  submitted  for 
Government  purchase.  Last  year  for 
example,  the '  Standards  Bureau  tested 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
for  the  various  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  a  total  of  considerably  more  than 
5,000  samples  of  paper — nearly  twice 
as  many  as  had  been  thus  scrutinized 
in  any  previous  year.  It  had  come  about 
that  owing  to  the  war-time  need  for 
conservation  news-print  was  used  for 
a  great  number  of  Government  publi- 
catiors  that  had  previously  used  more 
expeiis  ve  grades  of  paper  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  shift  in  paper  policy  was 


that  the  Standards  Bureau  was  brought 
closer  to  the  whole  news-print  proposi¬ 
tion  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

For ‘the  newspaper  owner  who  can 
convince  himself  that  the  present  prices 
of  paper  are  not  wholly  attributable  to 
war-time  disturbances  of  conditions  that 
will  in  time  be  alleviated  and  permit  a 
return  to  the  pre-war  normal,  there 
must  be  interest  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  study  of  waste  paper  recovery 
methods.  We  have  had  during  the  past 
few  years  a  number  of  spasmodic  moves 
for  paper  conservation  including  spurts 
in  the  systematic  salvage  of  waste  paper, 
particularly  old  newspapers,  but  these 
schemes  have  each  and  all  been  so 
quickly  dropped  when  the  pressing  need 
had  passed  as  to  convey  to  the  public 
the  idea  that  paper  salvage  is  not  worth 
while  except  under  the  most  acute  con¬ 
ditions  or  is  at  best  a  game  not  worth 
the  candle.  Now  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  has  set  out  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  not  some  means  to  reduce  the 
large  proportion  of  salvaged  paper  that 
is  now  lost  In  the  recovery  process.  If 
this  can  be  done  it  is  probable  that  the 
outcome  will  be  to  stimulate  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  papers  as  a  regular  industry. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

.■\t  the  present  time  over  25  per  cent  of 
all  paper  manufactured  is  collected  for 
remanufacture,  but  it  is  held  that,  in  line 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  (as  exemplified 
hy  the  establishment  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  bureau  to  promote  salvage  and 
recovery)  this  percentage  might  well  be 
increased. 

Incident  to  the  varied  work  which  en¬ 
titles  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  rank  as  a  sort  of  general  adviser  to 
the  publishing  industry  several  new  in¬ 
ventions  have  been  perfected  which  it 
would  seem  must  prove  of  more  or  less 
value.  For  example,  Mr.  Nutting,  one 
of  the  Bureau  experts,  has  invented  a 
colorimeter  for  reproducing  and  measur¬ 
ing  color.  This  instiunient  will  analyze 
the  color  components  of  a  given  tint  or 
shade  and  also  indicate  the  mixture  of 
pure  white  necessary  to  bring  the  domi¬ 
nant  hue  to  the  color  required. 

Only  recently,  in  compliance  with  a 
demand  for  a  military  purpose  the 
Bureati  experts  devised  a  process  for 
manufacturing  from  manila  stock  the 
strongest  paper  ever  devised.  It  is  not 
yet  available  commercially  but  when  it 
is  it  may  solve  some  of  the  worries  of 
newspaper  circulation  managers  whose 
bundles  break  open  when  thrown  from 
trains  because  the  wrappers  will  not 
stand  the  strain. 

New  Alloys  Developed 

Builders  of  high  speed  newspaper 
presses  and  other  printing  machinery 
required  to  stand  severe  strains  may 
find  use,  sooner  or  later  for  some  of  the 
wonderful  new  alloys  developed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  primarily  for  war 
purposes  and  which  surpass  in  strength 
anything  heretofore  produced.  A  column 
of  this  journal  might  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  in  nurturing  an 
American  industry  for  the  production 
of  photographic  lenses  and  if  the  day 
comes  .when  the  art  department  of  the 
enterprising  newspaper  has  its  own  air¬ 
plane,  the  newspaper  will  have  need  of 
the  new  airplane  camera  which  has  been 
invented  at  this  institution — a  film 
camera  with  a  lens  of  37-inch  focus  and 
with  a  capacity  for  75  to  100  pictures  at 
one  loading. 


Major  George  Wythe,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
general  staff  duty  as  historian  of  the 
.\merican  Expeditionary  Forces  at 
General  Pershing’s  headquarters  in 
France. 


THE  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
ECONOMY  OF  THE 
PRESENT  CENTURY 

THE  WOOD 
DRY  MAT 

No  longer  an  experiment. 

Used  by  150  Daily  Papers 
exclusively. 

New  users  average  three  per 
week. 

A  godsend  to  Publishers 
changing  from  a  flat -bed  to 
a  stereotype  press. 

Saves  time,  labor,  operating 
expense,  space  and  two  per  cent 
of  print  paper  bill. 

Improves  letterpress  and  half 
tone  printing. 

Ask  any  user  about  it,  then 
ask  us  about  the  inexpensive 
equipment  required. 

WOOD  FLONG 
CORPORATION 

25  MADISON  AVENUE 

TELEPHONE:  MADISON  SQUARE  3182 
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A  New  Record  In  Sunday  Comics 


THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

Has  added  during  March  and  April  three  new  pages  to  their  Sunday  comics 

Betty  by  C.  A.  Voight 

The  Claney  Kids  by  Perey  L.  Crosby 

Unele  Wiggily’s  Adventures  by  Howard  R.  Garis 

Still  retaining  the  old  and  long  established  favorites 

Hairbreadth  Harry  by  C.  W.  Kahles 

Tom  Sawyer  and  Huekleberry  Finn 

by  C.  V.  Dwiggins 

WITH  THE  RESULT;— 

Over  twenty  new  papers  have  during  the  last  three  months 
contracted  to  take  from  one  to  four  pages  of  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate  Comics;  among  these  papers  are: 


BOSTON  POST 
PHILADELPHIA  PRESS 
PITTSBURGH  DISPATCH 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
BUFFALO  ENQUIRER 
DES  MOINES  CAPITAL 
OMAHA  NEWS 


LOUISVILLE  COURIER  JOURNAL  NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

Investigate  for  yourself  these  new  comics  by  sending  for  four-color,  two-color  and  black  sam¬ 
ples.  Supplied  also  in  full  color,  ready  print  supplements. 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


/  V 


i- 


I: 
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SAYS  VICTORY  LOAN  MUST  APPEAL 
TO  HUMAN  SELFISHNESS 

Psychological  Expert  Lough  Tells  Editors  and  Advertisers 
Public  Mind  Has  Reacted  From  Altruism — Must 
Show  That  Long  Taxation  May  Be  Avoided 


Editor's  Note — At  the  suggestion  of  Koitor  &  ('i  blisiikr  Professor  James  £. 
Lough,  ixpcrt  psychologist,  has  prepared  the  follovfing  statement  in  which  he  scien- 
tUically  analyzes  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  P'ictory*Liberty  Loan  bond  issue. 
We  esked  prof.  Lough:  *‘How  does  the  average  man  react  from  an  appeal  for 
funds  for  a  war  that  has  been  fought  and  won,  and  just  how  should  advertising 
rvrtters  and  editor's  approach  the  subject  of  the  bond  sale  most  successfully  to  meet 
existing  psychological  conditions?’*  His  answer  is  published  for  the  general  guidance 
of  Editor  Publisher  readers. 


By  Dr.  James  E.  Lough, 

PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

During  the  campaigns  for  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Liberty  Loans,  America  was  either  preparing  to  participate  aggres¬ 
sively  in  the  great  war,  or  she  w'as  actually  fighting  in  considerable 
force.  The  public  mind  was  readily  open  to  Liberty  Loan  suggestion.  The 
sons,  fathers  and  husbands  of  our  citizens  were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  It 
was  a  very  poor  soul  who  would  be  unwilling  to  sustain  them  by  every 
human  means. 


Average  Man  tf  ants 

1  he  end  of  the  war  finds  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  in  France  who  must  be 
brought  home,  and  it  finds  many  bills 
to  be  paid,  unavoidable  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  our  victory.  But  there  is  in 
a  certain  portion  of  the  public  mind  a 
selfish  disposition.  The  public  has  been 
thinking  in  altruistic  terms  but  now 
there  is  a  return  to  normal  conditions 
and  a  certain  part  of  the  public  is  voic¬ 
ing  to  itself  thoughts  such  as  these; 

“The  war  is  over  and  won.  I  have  my 
own  private  fortunes  to  repair.  I  must 
use  capital  for  this  necessity  and  that. 
Why  should  I  continue  to  lend  money  to 
the  government?” 

I  believe  that  during  the  campaign  to 
come  this  disposition  must  be  met  and 
vanquished.  I  believe  that  the  matter 
should  be  presented  to  those  who  think 
in  terms  of  self  something  after  this 
manner : 

Buy  Bonds  or  Pay  Taxes 

‘  If  the  expenses  of  the  war  are  not 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  they  will  have  to  me  met 
through  very  heavy  and  very  imme¬ 
diate  taxation.  Such  a  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  would  cripple  this  country’s  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  reconstruction  period 
very  much.  It  would  defer  for  a  long 
time  a  return  to  the  ordinary  prosperous 
conditions  of  peace. 

“Now  in  the  end  the  expenses  of  the 
war  will  be  met  by  taxation.  The  Lib¬ 
ert;.  Bond  issues  must  be  taken  up  by 
the  gi  vernment  from  its  own  revenues 
and  its  only  source  of  revenues  after  the 
Liberty  Loans  are  over  are  taxes.  The 
holder-;  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  notes  will 
be  paid  in  the  long  run  from  the  taxes. 
Buy  by  lending  money  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time,  the  government 
is  enabled  to  settle  the  bills  and  at  the 
same  time  defer  the  taxing.  The  bonds 
and  notes  will  be  met  by  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  over  a  long  period  and  thus  the 
burden  will  be  lifted  from  the  people 
and  applied  so  gradually  that  business 


to  Repair  Private  Fortunes 

and  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will 
not  be  hampered. 

“In  other  words,  the  situation  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  position  of  an  individual  debtor 
who  owes  a  large  sum.  If  his  creditors 
insist  upon  immediate  payanent  his  en¬ 
tire  resources  will  be  taxed  but  if  the 
payment  is  spread  over  a  period  of 
years  he  is  better  able  to  bear  it.” 

The  mind  of  those  individuals  who 
ask  “why  should  I  lend  my  money  to 
the  government?”  is  set  upon  selfish 
things.  They  are  thinking  of  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  their  own  individual  prosperity. 
Therefore,  the  appeal  to  them  is  one  of 
self  preservation.  They  can  be  made 
to  see  very  readily  that  if  the  Victory 
Loan  should  fail  they  themselves  and 
the  business  of  the  country  generally 
would  be  sw’amped  by  taxes  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period.  Their  prosperity  and 
that  of  their  associates,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  country  in  general,  depends  upon 
the  popular  success  of  the  Victory  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan. 

WILL  HEAR  OLE  HANSON 

Pittsburgh  Press  Club  Plans  Brilliant  An¬ 
nual  Dinner  Program 

Pittsburg.  April  22. — Ole  Hanson,  the 
Bolsheviki-defying  mayor  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  will  be  the  principal  orator  at  the 
.I4th  annual  banquet  of  the  Press  Club, 
May  5.  Other  guests  expected  are  L.  P. 
F..  SifTroy,  official  delegate  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Military  Mission  to  the  LTnited 
Stales ;  .Admiral  Sims,  Erasmus  Wilson, 
dean  of  Pittsburg  newspaper  men;  T.  11. 
(iiven,  publisher  of  ihf  Pittsburg  Post 
and  Sun,  and  George  S.  Oliver  of  the 
Gazette-Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
who  will  be  toastmaster. 


Capt.  D.  C.  McCaleb  has  returned  to 
Austin  to  re-enter  newspaper  work. 


Advertising  for  Special  Issues  of  Daily  Papers  and  Maga¬ 
zines  handled. 

Souvenir  Programs  of  big  events  and  publicity  of  any  nature 
conducted. 

If  you  have  a  legitimate  reason  for  producing  something 
special  I  have  the  men  and  means  to  do  it. 

J.  L.  LeBERTHON 

2  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  Loving  Cup, 
presented  for  the  largeU 
subscription  raised  for 
“Our  Boys  in  France 
Tobacco  Fund* — 


WON  BY 


prnuiJipntP 

Hournul 


Leading  Papers  in  ‘‘Our  Boys  in 
Franee”  Tobaeeo  Campaign — 


Providence  Journal  . $t4,7S<.9Z 

SeatUe  Star  .  47,994.17 

San  Franciico  Bulletin .  33,347.77 

Cleveland  News  .  IS,514.71 

Chicago  Tribune  .  17,519.9C 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  .  16,948.62 

Oklahoma  Times  .  11,316.69 

Hartford  Timet  .  9,S17.56 


Schenectady  (N,  Y.)  Gazette  $6,199.99 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 


Journal  .  7,471.99 

Detroit  Free  Press .  5,8S4.BZ 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  .  5.M7.09 

L.ouisville  Courier  Journal...  4,862.95 

Jersey  Journal  .  2,670.61 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times .  2,617.09 

Toledo  (O.)  News  Bee .  2,568.97 


Of  541  publications,  38  raised  $1,000,  or  more. 
The  PROVIDENCE  JOI  RNAL  led  with  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  next  paper,  and 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  entire  amount 
raised. 

Here’s  proof  of  the  influence  and  strength  of 
this  great  newspaper! 

Here’s  convincing  evidence  of  the  spending 
power  of  its  prosperous  clientele — and  of  their 
confidence  in  anything  which  the  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL  advocates! 


The  Providence  Journal 


New  York 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Representativss 

Chicago 


Coni[)any 

Boston 
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MORE  THAN  38,000  IN  USE 


9  TRADE 


LINOTYPE 


MARKO 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


Of  V ital  Interest  to  Every  Member 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Notable  achievements  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper 
composing  room  mark  the  past  year’s  work  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 


Model  20  Display 
Linotype 

Since  its  initial  showing  at  last  year’s  Conven¬ 
tion  the  Model  20  Display  Linotype  has  proven 
itself,  to  he  the  speediest  and  most  economical 
means  for  setting  newspaper  display  composi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  evidence  appears  on  the  two 
following  pages. 

The  Unit  Idea 

The  Unit  Idea  (that  of  equipping  multiple- 
magazine  Linotypes  with  one  or  two  magazines, 
and  then  adding  magazines  as  required)  is  a 
practical  expedient  long  advocated  by  us,  the 


advantages  of  which  are  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  It  has  brought  the  versatile  multiple- 
magazine  Linotype  well  within  reach  of  the 
smaller  newspaper — by  minimizing  the  initial 
investment  in  a  highly  flexible  equipment  that 
can  be  adapted,  step  by  step,  to  the  growing 
demands  of  the  business. 

Linotype  Typography 

Linotype  Typography  is  providing  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  better  looking,  more  readable  news¬ 
paper  display.  The  selling  value  of  all-’round 
readability  in  composition  is  well  known  to 
progressive  publishers — they  are  employing 
the  resources  of  Linotype  Typography  to  dress 
their  newspapers  to  their  profit. 


True  I irojrress  always  has  been  assueialed  with  tb(‘  ‘Manolype” 
— and  an  unbroken  record  of  real  aebievemeiUs  is  the  surest 
‘rnarantee  of  fnlnre  performanee. 

MEKGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  C0M1^\NY 

INKW  YORK,  V.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  So.  Wabash  Ave.  616  Sarramento  Si.  !i19  Raronne  St. 

Canadian  Linotype  Ltd.,  68  Temperance  St.,  TORONTO. 


MORE  THAN  3|,000 


are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  new  Model  20 
Linotype.  Make  quickest  possible  delivery  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  one  now  on  order.  Then  95%  of  the  Tribune 
will  he  composed  in  slugs.” 

— //.  y.  HAMSEM,  The  New  York  Tribune. 


O TRADE 


THE  MACHINE  THAT 


"  ..  ,„„r  reeeo. 

Replyuigjo  y  „e  l« S 

20  Di.pl*y'"»'^'rhee«icien«-y 

u  Oftid  coocem»»6  •  „„si  em- 

Display  LinotyP*  .'*  p^uction 

^  “Model  M  D«P  econom.^1 

HeraW  oH'*-*^  Dnishe*! 

t^er  coneys  _ou  «  i,a„d.setung,  •* 


pbalic  «»"‘**jreduringi»‘e'"';r"*ecewu  A« 
HeraW  oH'*-*^  Dnishe*! 


f  RANK  J.  SMITH,' 
Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  an¬ 
swered  a  number  of 


inquiries  concerning 
the  performance  of 
the  Herald's  Model  20 
by  setting  a  general 
reply  and  mailing 
proofs.  This  letter, 
as  reproduced  at  the 
right,  was  set  on  the 
“20”  in  20  minutes. 
Have  one  of  your 
compositors  tackle  the 
job — and  tine  him. 


ianatur—j 

other  system.  ia  a  ereat  success- 

-"r't  'is  "-p'i-y 


iniB » •"7  „ 

basis.  _  U  as  bift  *" 

‘“CTe  "V'  ‘ 


was  the  origt—  1 

time  ago- 'i 

«uh  AU  d-vyy  M«aai  20  . 


w 
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IAN  31,000  IN  USE 


TYPE 


MARKO 


MINE  THAT  LASTS 


*AI1  the  matter  (a  page  ad)  wan  hnished  in  an  hour. 
The  advertising  man  says  it  would  have  taken  three 
hours  to  do  the  work  with  hand-set  type.” 

— ROBUS  DAMON,  Salfm  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 


Ihe  economy  of  setting  Display,  with  straight-matter  speed,  direct  from  the  keyboard  of  the 
Model  20  Display  Linotype  is  a  certainty  which  every  newspaper  publisher  must  eventually 
recognize.  The  endorsement  proof  on  the  opposite  page  is  indisputable. 

The  Model  20  prodnceg  display  composition  up  to  30  poinL  and  The  Model  20  absolutely  eliminates  distribution  and  puts  display 
larger  size  of  condensed  faces,  the  same  as  straight  matter  direct  composition  on  an  all-slug  basis  that  combines  the  advantages  of 
from  the  keyboard.  dispatch,  labor-saving,  and  the  means  to  a  higher  order  of  quality. 

A  change  of  face  and  body  takes  less  than  30  seconds;  a  change  of 

(ace  only  15  seconds.  One  operator  on  a  Model  20  Display  Lino-  It  saves  floor  space,  typecasting,  type  storage;  investment  in  type 
type  can  produce  as  much  as  three  fast  hand-compositors.  rases,  cabinets,  type,  metaL  and  storage  systems. 

Have  a  Linotype  Representative  give  you  complete  information  or 
write  direct  for  Model  20  Literature. 

MERGENTHALEK  LINOTyPE  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  TORONTO. 


.Proof  of  Speed  ai  d  Economy  of  the 
!  Model  20  Display  Linotype 
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Fourth  Magazine  an<I 
Distributor  Box 


MODEL  9  LINOTYPE 

Four  Magazines — 8  Different  Faces — 720  Characters — 4  Different  Body  Sizes 
Faces  from  All  Magazines  may  be  Mixed  in  One  Line 


Buy  your  Model  9  Linotype  now,  equi|>ped  with  two  mag¬ 
azines — if  that  is  sufficient  for  present  requirements.  As 
your  l>usiness  grows,  your  own  operator  can  add  the  third 
and  fourth  magazines  right  in  your  own  composing  room. 

In  Earning  Power,  Quality  of  product,  and  Variety  of  work, 
the  Model  9  Linotype  is  the  Master  Composing  Machine — 
the  machine  yon  will  eventually  need. 

MERGEISTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  So.  Wabash  Ave.  646  Sacramento  St.  549  Baronne  St. 

Canadian  Linotype  Ltd.,  68  Temperance  St.,  TORONTO. 


I-. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGERS 


Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  450  Fourth 
ave.,  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  some  large  city  newspapers  for 
Barlow-Cuba  Company. 

N.  VV'.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  st., 
Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  a 
large  list  of  newspapers  for  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee. 

Blackman-Ross  Company,  95  Madi¬ 
son  ave.,  New  York  City.  Will  handle 
the  advertising  for  Moorhead  Knitting 
Company. 

Walter  H.  Blaker,  110  W.  40th  st., 
New  York  City.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  Elizabeth  Arden. 

Bradfield  Agency,  1401  Kresge  Bldg., 
Detroit.  Reported  to  be  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Commerce  Motor 
Truck  Company. 

Witt  K.  Cochrane  Agency,  Boyce 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  Again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  American  Tobacco 
Company. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Making  contracts 
with  Middle  West  newspapers  for  North¬ 
ern  Insulating  Company. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  E. 
39th  st..  New  York  City.  Making  4,000 
1-line  contracts  with  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  for  E.  M.  Schwartz  &  Co. 

Greenleaf  Company,  41  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  st.,  Boston.  Making  contracts  with 
Southern  and  W'estern  newspapers  for 
Waltham  Watch  Company. 

A.  P.  Hill  Company,  People’s  Gas 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Asking  rates  from 
newspapers  on  15,000  lines. 

.  House  of  Quality  Champtail  Spark¬ 
ling  Champagne,  Columbia,  Pa.  Placing 
orders  direct  with  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  432  Fourth 
ave..  New  York  City.  Placing,  orders 
with  North  Carolina  newspapers  for  E. 
&  J.  Burke. 

Jacobs  &  Co.,  Clinton,  S.  C.  Placing 
copy  to  run  10  times  with  Southern 
newspapers  for  A.  C.  Tu.xbury  Lumber 
Company. 

John  M.  Leddv,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  City.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  Manahan’s  Moth  Paper 
Company. 

Mayflower  Grape  Wine  Company, 
120  Milk  st.,  Boston.  Placing  orders  di¬ 
rect  with  newspapers. 

Frank  Presby  Company,  456  Fourth 
ave..  New  York  City.  Again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  for  R.  &  G.  Corset 
Company. 

Richard  S.  Rauh  Company,  1st  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Reported 
will  shortly  place  orders  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  for  Koppers  Products 
Company. 

Richard  F.  Reaume  Company,  Trussed 
Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Reported  to  be 
placing  orders  with  large  city  newspa¬ 
pers  for  Mount  Clemens  Business  Men’s 
Association. 

Philip  Ritter  Company,  World  Bldg., 
New  York  City.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  Albany  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  G.  Robel,  Inc.,  58  E.  Washing¬ 
ton  st.,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with 
Sunday  newspapers  for  Champion  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

Morris  Brothers,  Portland,  Ore.,  a 
bond  house,  is  spending  $5,000  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Victory  Loan  in  Oregon  news¬ 
papers. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Tyler, 
Spalding  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  Will  han¬ 
dle  an  advertising  campaign  to  promote 
the  use  of  dairy  products  financed  by 
the  Oregon  Dairy  Council. 

Federal  Agency,  6  E.  39th  st..  New 


York.  Will  handle  advertising  for  Pyrex 
Baking  Dishes,  made  by  Corning  Glass 
Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Stack  Agency,  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Has  started  an  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  in  Western  newspapers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 

Lees  Agency,  Sloan  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 
Has  obtained  account  of  W.  S.  Tyler 
Company,  Cleveland,  which  contemplates 
a  national  campaign  on  memorial  tablets ; 
also  that  of  American  Motor  Truck 
Company,  Newark,  Ohio,  maker  of  the 
new  “Ace  Motor  Truck.’’ 

Benson,  Campbell  &  Slaton,  Corn 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Is  about  to 
start  a  national  campaign  for  the  Berkey- 
Gay  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  furniture 
manufacturer. 

Freeman  Agency,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Starting  a  wide  newspaper 
campaign  on  Beaufont  Ginger  Ale,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  South,  Middle  West  and 
New  York  State. 

Sidener-Van  Riper  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Reported  to  be  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  Union  Starch  &  Refin¬ 
ing  Company. 

Fred  N.  Sommer,  810  Broad  st.,  New¬ 
ark.  Placing  orders  with  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  for  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons. 

Sternfield,  Godley  &  Lewis,  Tribune 
Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  .for  Hoboken  Land  & 
Improvement  Company. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  ave.. 
New  York  City.  Will  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

Swift  Specific  Company,  Atlanta,  W. 
S.  Akin,  advertising  manager,  is  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Martinique  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  where  he  is  renewing  some  news¬ 
paper  contracts. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madison  ave.,  New  York  City.  Will 
handle  the  advertising  for  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers  soap. 

McIntyre  on  Vacation 

A.  Gordon  McIntyre,  until  recently 
special  representative  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
committee  on  paper,  has  gone  to  Hot 
Springs  for  a  vacation  with  his  family. 
Mr.  McIntyre  is  now  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Ironsides  Board 
Company. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Chapman,  ex-president  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  an  editorial  writer  on 
Portland  newspapers,  will  engage  in 
newspaper  work  in  Idaho.  For  five 
years  past  Dr.  Chapman  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  editorials  for  the  Oregon  Journal. 


Robert  W.  Chambers 


ff'ire  or  Write 

INTERNATIONAL  FEATURE 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

246  West  59th  Street,  New  York 


THE  TIMES  FOR  MARCH 

(Detail  of  Circulation — March  Average) 

SUBURBAN 

In  Erie’s  Shopping  Zone... 6, 806 
Free  for  Service  .  21 

Country 

Outside  Shopping  Zone. ..  .1,247 

Adv.  and  Adv.  Agents .  82 

Free  for  Service  .  5 


CITY 

News  Dealers,  Independent 

Carriers  and  Sales . 17,649 

Office  Carriers  . 2,803 

Counter  Sales  .  15 

Adv.  and  Free  for  Service.  122 


20,589 


8,161 


Total  in  City  and  Shopping  Zone  . 27,416 

Total  Outside  Shopping  Zone .  1,334 


Average  Circulation  . 28,750 

ERIE  NEWSPAPERS’  ADVERTISING 
RECORD  FOR  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1919. 

Inches  Display  No.  Want  Ads. 

Times,  26  days  .  45,616  11,995 

Herald,  26  days  .  19,942  745 

Dispatch,  26  days .  16,505  1,513 

Personally  apfieared  before  me,  John  J.  Mead,  business  manager  of  The 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the 
number  of  copies  of  The  Times  printed  for  every  week  day  for  the  month 
ending  March  31,  1919.  was  u  above. 

(Signed)  JOHN  J.  MEAD, 

Business  Manager. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  the  second  day  of  April,  1919. 

P.  V.  GIFFORD,  Notary  Public. 
Commission  expires  January  IS,  1921. 


GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT 

Of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  of  Erie 
Daily  Times,  published  daily  except  Sunday,  at  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  required  by  the  Government  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
for  April  1,  1919. 

Editor,  F.  S.  Phelps,  Erie,  Pa.;  Managing  Editor,  F.  S. 
Phelps,  Erie,  Pa.;  Business  Manager,  John  J.  Mead,  Erie, 
Pa.;  Publisher,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  bolding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock).  F.  S.  Phelps,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  John 
J.  Mead,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgages  and  other  security  holders, 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages,  or  other  securities:  None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of 
this  statement.  (This  information  is  required  from  daily  news¬ 
papers  only.) 


2  9,8  2  6 


1919. 


JOHN  J.  MEAD,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  April, 


(Seal)  •  P.  V.  GIFFORD,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Jan.  16th,  1921.) 


THE  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES 

ERIE,  PA. 

Reported  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 

For  the  Six  Months  ending  March  31,  1919. 

City  Circulation  . 21470 

Suh  urban  .  7084 

Country  .  1272 

Net  Paid  . 29826 

Unpaid  . 229 

Total  Distribution . 30055 

Subject  to  verification  by  A.  B.  C.  Audit 

We  will  furnish  complete  analysis  of  audit  issued  by  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  on  application. 

Government  statement  of  Erie  newspapers,  October  Ist, 
1918,  to  March  31,  1919 — 6  months: 

TIMES,  EVENING  . 29826 

Dispatch,  morning  .  9874 

Herald,  evening  .  8955 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


VIRGIL  E.  ALFORD,  cartoonist,  has  left  Secretary  Daniels  flat.  He  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  Navy.  Not  even  as  an  editor.  Nor  as  an 
illustrator  for  the  naval  publication  which  he  edited. 

Alford’s  service  was  in  the  Land  Navy,  out  at  Caldwell,  New  Jersey.  The 
house  organ  which  he  created  and  conducted  for  the  Land  Navy  died  when  he 
went  back  to  his  first  love — civil  life.  ... 

Alford’s  career  as  a  sure-enough  newspaper  cartoonist,  though  exciting  in  a 
way,  does  not  call  for  extended  review.  It  is  perhaps,  better  to  let  him  describe 
it  in  his  own  way.  As  to  his  future  in  cartooning,  now  that  he  is  in  a  position 
to  think  the  matter  over,  who  shall  assume  to  set  a  “thus-far”  mark? 

“A  long  time  ago,”  writes  Alford,  ‘T  saw  some  of  Hogarth  s  pictures  and 
decided  he  had  talent  just  like  mine.  So  I  dusted  east  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore, 
and  went  to  work  as  a  cartoonist  for  the  Star.  I  was,^in  fact,  a  Star  cartoonist. 

“The  managing  editor  told  me  I  must  have  come  right  from  Papa’s  knee. 
The  freckles  on  my  face  were  not  mature  then,  I  must  admit.  I  got  so  I  could 
draw  a  cow  and  excite  no  comments  about  the  peculiar  way  I  put  horns  on  my 
horses !  When  one  of  the  special  writers  gave  me  my  first  pass  to  a  negro  burl¬ 
esque  I  wished  Tom  Nast  was  living  so  I  could  ask  him  to  go  to  the  Press  Club 
with  me !  I  felt  big — all  over.  When  I  got  to  drawing  poor,  old  T.  R.’s  big  teeth 
grin  I  said  to  my  dear,  old  colleague,  Ray  Evans,  ‘Let  me  die — I  have  done  every¬ 
thing.’ 

“I  worked  with  no  care  for  fleeting  hours.  I  realized  that  cartooning  may 
be  the  slang  of  art,  but  you’ve  got  to  George  Ade  yourself  for  that  very  reason. 
Ray  Evans  always  said  each  night  he’d  ‘send  my  breakfast  into  me !’  I  fooled  him, 
though — I  had  generally  had  my  dinner  when  I  saw  him  each  day!  Gradually  I 
was  getting  acquainted  with  politicians  and  chorus  girls  and  I  lost  track  of  the 
number  of  down  and  out  cartoonists  I  tipped  off  to  a  blow-out  at  Thompson’s. 
But  still  I  didn’t  get  wise. 

“One  morning  1  was  summoned,  by  the  Big  Boss’s  flaxen-haired  office  boy, 
to  appear  before  his  august  presence — and  this  was  a  chilly  day  in  April,  if 
memory  fails  me  not.  As  I  stood  before  him  while  he  concealed  but  crudely  his 
‘emotion,’  I  instinctively  felt  I  was  going  to  shortly  consult  a  time  table.  ‘Young 
man,’  he  gurgled  impressively,  ‘I  have  decided  you  have  practiced  enough  on  my 
Star — after  you  draw  your  salary  you  will  please  to  say  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  for.  you  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Star.’ 

“Here  was  I,  planning  to  marry  several  people,  and  finding  my  job  to  let — 
in  April,  tool  Well,  every  one  has  skinned  the  knuckles  trying  to  make  old  Doc 
Opportunity  get  up  out  of  a  warm  bed  and  let  him  in.  The  old  Doc  didn’t  hear 
me  for  the  longest  time!  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  cartoonist  out  of  a 
job  and  couldn’t  find  cartooning  to  do?  Well — that’s  what  I  did,  too.  All  this 
time  Herr  Hohenzollern  was  raising  hell  with  the  children.  When  he  threatened 
to  bombard  New  York  from  his  subs,  I  came  to  Uncle  and  I  said,  ‘Uncle.  I  am 
here.'  Just  like  John  Pershing  would  have  said  it.  Dogged,  if  he  didn’t  take  me! 


■'1  don’t  purpose  to  have  you  know 
all  1  did  in  the  Land  Divis.on  of  the 
Navy.  I  ate  my  share  of  beans.  Go.ng 
back  to  civil  life  1  was  tojd  by  editors 
that  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  world  had 
been  killed  off  but  cartoonists — that  ash 
men  were  at  a  premium  and  were  getting 
four  dollars  a  day,  too.  But  1  fooled 
’em,  gentle  reader.  They  perhaps  were 
unaware  that  the  Navy  teaches  you  a 
trade!  I  am  an  accomplished  and  ex¬ 
perienced  char-man,  and  1  have  come 
to  look  upon  cartooning,  not  as  a  neces¬ 
sity— but  a  luxury!" 

-Alfred  lives  at  4708  N.  Winchester 
.Avenue,  t  hicago — at  itrcsenl. 


OFFER  PRIZES  FOR  AIRMEN 

Detroit  News  and  Atlanta  Journal  Both 
Patrons  of  Big  Meet 
.Atla.ntic  City,  .April  17.— William  E. 
.Scripps,  of  the  Detroit  News,  has  of¬ 
fered  a  trophy  and  $1,750  in  prizes  for 
oimpetition  during  the  Pan-American 
-Aeronautic  Convention  at  Atlantic  City 
in  May.  This  is  in  co-operation  with 
the  competitions  for  the  Pulitzer 
Trophy,  the  Gen.  C.  H.  Taylor  and 
other  awards  offered,  as  is  also  a  prize 
of  $1,7.50  offered  by  the  .Atlanta 
Ji  nriial.  in  three  awards,  for  flights  be¬ 
tween  .Ailanta  and  .Atlantic  City,  with 
cop  es  of  the  .Atlanta  journal  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  oil  the  (bay  of  publication. 


HONOR  TENNANT  ON  25TH  YEAR 


Managing  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Evening  World 
Gets  Gold  Watch 

Co-workers  and  friends  of  John  H. 
Tennant,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  were  hosts  to  him 
at  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Commodore 
last  Saturday  evening  to  celebrate  his 
25th  anniversary  as  an  editor  of  the 
World.  They  presented  him  with  a  gold 
watch  in  honor  of  his  long  service. 

.Among  the  speakers  were  Frank  I. 
Cobb,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Don  C.  Seitz 
and  I  lelen  Rowland  and  nearly  everybody 
else  present  had  someth  ng  to  say.  .After 
formalities  were  over  there  was  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  motion  pictures  showing  the 
life  of  a  managing  editor,  dancing  and 
a  show  by  the  theatrical  companies  now 
appearing  in  New  York  in  plays  written 
by  Bide  Dudley  and  Will  B.  Johnston, 
both  World  men. 

The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of 
Martin  (ireen,  Hazen  Conklin,  Will  B. 
Johnston,  Cljarles  Darnton,  Bide  Dudley, 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Joseph  S.  Jordan, 
Wilbam  .Abbott  and  Henry  Tholens. 


Colin  Dyment,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  of  the  University  of 
Wasliington,  is  writing  a  detailed  history 
of  the  91st  (Wild  West)  division  for 
Western  newspapers. 


"Home  Sweet  Home”  Characterize^ 
Baltimore’s  "Night  Life” — 


Looking  South  on  Howard  Stmt  From  Lexington — Part  of  Baltimort’i  "Great  fFhite  IVaf' 


WHILE  not  lacking  in  theatres,  motion  piaure  parlors,  hotels, 
restaurants,  Baltimore  is  primarily  a  “  home”  city — lacking  the  con¬ 
spicuous  “night  life”  of  New  York,  but  enjoying  her  more  satisfying 
*ven  if  less  metropolitan  repuution  for  home  enjoymentand  appreciation. 

|T  For  this  reason, — as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  morning  ride  to  business  is  not  long 
*L  enough  in  Baltimore  to  digests  full  city  daily,  with  special  correspondence  and 
news  features — Baltimore  is  primarily  an  “evening  paper  town.”  Glance  at  the  make¬ 
up  of  Baltimore  papers  and  you  will  see  that  the  great  morning  dailies  of  New  York 
and  Clhicago  have  their  nearest  local  counterpart  in  Baltimore’s  only  afternoon 
Associated  Press  paper.  The  Baltimore  NEWS. 

2  cents  straight,  seven  days  a  week — over  100,000  net  paid  daily 
and  Sunday — from  duplication-producing  morning  and 
evening  combinations— that’s  WHY  the  logical  paper  to  cover 
Baltimore  on  a  one-appropriation,  single-paper  basis  is 


The  Baltimore  News 

The  News  Goes  Home  and  Stays  Home 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern  ReprcKnutive 
Tribune  Building 
Naw  Yoek 


Adrerttatn,  Maaaser 


LB.  LLJTZ 
Weatem  Repreaentativa 
Firal  Nal’l  Mnk  Bldg. 

Chicago 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Ill  the  Heart  of  the  New  Texas  Oil  Fields 

A  Consistent,  Stead  y  Producer  for  the  National  Advertiser 

Net  Paid  Average  Circulation 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 

Six  Months  Ending  March  31,  1919 

62,123 

OVER  62,000  DAILY  OVER  65,000  SUNDAY 

Second  Paper  in  Texas  First  Paper  in  Fort  Worth 


THE  CITY  OF  FORT  WORTH  is  situated  right  at  the  very  gateway  of  the  rirhest  section  of  the  great  Southwest  and  presents  to  the 
national  advertiser  a  logical  selection  of  a  potential  territory  for  a  try-out  campaign.  Added  to  the  wonderful  agricultural  and  live¬ 
stock  resources,  which  in  themselves  make  this  one  of  the  best  buying  sections  of  the  entire  country,  there  has  been  developed  within 
a  100  mile  radius  of  the  city  of  Forth  Worth  and  in  its  natural  trading  territory,  the  LARGEST  OIL  FIELDS  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
with  production  for  the  three  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1918  of  over  nineteen  million  dollars.  This  new  wealth  offers  unexcelled  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  manufacturers  of  meritorious  products  and  can  be  reacheil  through  the  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  far  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  through  any  other  medium.  , 


Paid  Advertising  Carried  by  the  Star-Telegram 


1919 

January  . 1,063, .580  agate  li. 

February  .  “ 

March  .  902,772 


First  3  months.  .2,736,184 


increase 

1918  over  1918. 

391,218  li.  672,362  agate  lines 

406,392  “  363,440 

617,288  “  285,484 

1,414,898  “  1,321,286 


These  increases  are  but  a  reflection  of  the  wonderful  prosperity  everywhere  to  be 
found  in  the  territory  in  which  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  holds  supremely. 


\ 


Post  Office  statements  Fort  Worth  newspapers 
six  months  ending  April  1,  1919 — 


Star-Telegram  . 62,123 

Record  . 24,043 

Star-Telegram  excess . 38,080 


or,  over  21/2  times  the  circulation  of  any  other 
Fort  Worth  paper. 


Picture  Press  Rotogravure  Section  beginning  in 
May,  as  a  regular  feature  of  Sunday  issue. 

Only  Rotogravure  section  in  North  Texas.  Cir¬ 
culation  70,000. 

Write  us  for  rate  card  or  see  Barbours  Rate 
Sheets. 


Include  Us  in  the  List  for  Your  Campaigns 

CHARTER  MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


LOUIS  J.  WORTHAM,  Pres. 


A  MON  G.  CARTER,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
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SUGGESTS  CO-OPERATIVE  CAMPAIGN 
TO  ADVERTISE  ADVERTISING 

E.  Katz  Special  Agency  Urges  A.  N.  P.  A.  to  Consider  Ambitious 
Plan  for  Spending  $250,000  a  Year  to  Sell  the  News¬ 
paper  as  a  Medium 


riVHE  E.  Katz  S[j«:ial  Advertising  Agency  has  submitted  to  the  A.  N. 
I*.  A.  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  extensive  advertising  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  great  primary  medium  for  all  kinds  of  advertising. 

It  is  urged  that  the  ncwspaf)ers  shcxild  contribute  to  a  fund  to  pay  for 
$250,000  worth  of  special  advertising  annually,  the  campaign  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  association’s  Bureau  of  Advertising.  'The  proposition  is  thus 
explaned  in  brief: 

Supremacy  of  Daily  \t‘U'spa[H>rs  as  Advertising  .Mediums 

nie(liuiii.s  to  their  own  readers  and 
nierchants. 

“Do  not  confine  the  advertising,  ncces- 
^arily,  to  the  newspapers.  Be  a  good 
liiisiness  man!  Use  other  advertising 
mediums.  Above  all,  use  good  copy. 

“Sell  your  great  jiroposition  of  all 
newspapers  as  an  institution  to  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  America 
through  selected  papers  in  the  dry  goods, 
grocery,  drug,  hardware,  jewelry,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  other  trades.  Sell  them  this 
great  idea  of  influence  and  distribution. 
Make  them  understand  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  daily  press,  and  the  logic  of 
concentrated  circulation. 


“In  all  the  world  there  is  no  force 
comparable  to  daily  newspapers.  This 
great  force  can  be  at  once  local,  national, 
world-wide.  It  can  be  instantaneous.  It 
ran  take  advantage  of  changed  conditions 
over  night. 

“What  condition  must  you  recognize? 
Is  it  not  true  that  a  great  many  national 
accounts  arc  running  exclusively  in  mag¬ 
azines,  which  should  t^e  exclusively  iti 
newspapers,  or  should  be  in  newspapers 
as  well  as  in  magazines?  The  remedy 
is  in  advertising.  It  is  in  properly 
merchandising  your  proposition. 

“Your  consideration  is  requested  for  a 
plan  which  cannot  fail  to  cause  most  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  to  consider  the  news¬ 
papers  as  the  backbone  of  all  campaigns, 
and  magazines,  if  used  at  all,  as  sup¬ 
plementary.  This  covers  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  be  handled 
through  a  central  organization,  logically 
your  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Really  for  Imposing  Story 

“You  have  witnessed  with  what  evi¬ 
dent  success  other  businesses  have  ad¬ 
vertised  through  their  associations. 
Now,  isn’t  it  high  time  for  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  properly  to  present 
their  imposing  sales  story  to  everybody, 
and  isn’t  it  logical  to  handle  this  prop¬ 
osition  under  a  unified  command? 

“But  do  not  confine  the  contribution 
privilege  only  to  the  members  of  the  A. 
N.  P.  A.  Let  all  the  newspapers,  whether 
members  or  not,  contribute  to  this  ad¬ 
vertising  fund.  Indeed,  permit  ’  the 
special  representatives  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  to  contribute  their  share. 

“The  two  main  points  of  newspaper 
solicitation  arc;  1.  Admittedly  the 
world’s  greatest  force.  2.  Adaptability 
of  that  force.  That  is  to  say,  the  incom¬ 
parable  approach  and  concentrated  cir¬ 
culation. 

“The  argument  of  influence,  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines  can  approach,  but  can 
never  parallel,  and  the  second  argument 
of  distribution,  of  adaptability,  elasticity, 
the  national  magazines  can  never  even 
approach.  Around  this  basic  appeal  build 
your  campaign.  Merchandi.se  it  to  con¬ 
sumers,  manufacturers,  joblters  and  re¬ 
tailers  through  trade  papers,  newspapers, 
mailing  pieces  and  personal  interviews. 

Do  Your  Readers  Realize? 

“Start  with  your  own  readers.  Do 
they  fully  appreciate  your  medium?  Do 
they  realize  what  part  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  plays  in  their  lives?  Do  they 
realize  that  it  is  their  greatest  university, 
their  constant  source  of  information? 
Do  they  appreciate  the  stupendous  task 
of  daily  mechanical  production?  Are 
they  inclined  to  judge  the  paper  by  its 
cost  of  a  few  cents? 

“A  number  of  very  creditable  efforts 
have  been  and  are  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  consumer-appreciation  for  news¬ 
papers  in  general,  and  for  advertising 
in  their  columns.  Let  more  publishers 
utilize  their  columns  to  sell  their  own 


The  Wholesaler  and  Retailer 

"Such  a  jilan,  of  course,  would  be 
conducted  through  your  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau.  Now,  dove-tailing  with  that  gen¬ 
eral  work  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  utilizing  material  prepared  by  your 
main  organization,  should  localize  this 
trade  paper  campaign  among  100  per 
cent  of  the  retailers  of  all  classifications 
in  its  locality. 

“The  retailer  is  the  logical  man  to 
influence  the  manufacturers’  salesmen. 
If  the  retailer  insists  upon  newspaper 
advertising,  and  if  you  equip  him  with 
a  generous  roun*d  of  logical  ammuni¬ 
tion,  isn’t  he  going  to  pass  it  along  to 
the  salesman,  and  in  turn  isn’t  the  sales¬ 
man  going  to  pass  it  along  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  and  in  time  isn’t  the  manu¬ 
facturer  going  to  spend  most  of  his 
money  with  you  in  your  newspaper? 

“The  third  line  of  attack  is  direct  to 
the  manufacturers,  to  the  advertisers. 
Your  basic  appeal  is  the  same — incom¬ 
parable  influence.  Develop  further  your 
plan  to  sell  the  great  idea  of  newspapers, 
presenting  the  campaign  through  the 
trade  journals  in  the  advertising  field, 
in  various  manufacturing  fields,  and 
through  selected  newspapers  in  big  ad¬ 
vertising  or  manufacturing  centers, 
through  direct  by  mail  literature,  and 
personal  interviews. 

Reaching  the  Manufacturer 

“In  other  words,  give  your  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  sufficient  funds  to  enlarge 
upon  the  plans  they  have  so  successfully 
developed  under  past  financial  limita¬ 
tions. 

“What  a  wonderful  story  you  have! 
You  can  increase  respect  for  news¬ 
papers  ;  you  can  drive  home  that  big 
point  of  treating  advertising  like  sales¬ 
men  ;  of  assigning  advertising  to  a 
definite  territory  as  men  are  assigned. 

“Another  appeal  is  that  of  substitution. 
Too  long  have  you  permitted  men  to 
bark  up  the  wrong  tree.  How  many 
years  have  you  listened  with  apparent 
approval  to  advertisers  ranting  against 
the  retailer  as  the  cause  of  the  substitu¬ 
tion  evil? 

“Gentlemen,  they  were  dealing  with 
effect!  Now  tear  aside  all  irrelcvancies 
and  see  who  is  the  cause  of  the  substitu¬ 


tion  evil.  We  submit  to  you  that  the 
indiscriminate  magacine  advertiser,  the 
advertiser  who  lets  his  advertising  run 
wild,  we  say  that  he  and  not  the  retailer, 
is  the  cause  of  substitution.  He  creates 
a  big  demand,  but  too  scattered  to  do 
enough  concentrated  good  to  insure  ade- 
watc  distribution. 

“Newspaper  advertising  would,  more 
than  anything  else,  minimize  this  substi¬ 
tution  objection.  It  would  create  a  suffi¬ 
cient  concentrated  demand  to  justify  and 
insure  adequate  local  distribution. 

“Isn’t  it  perfectly  obvious  that  you 
should  enlarge  the  personal  scope  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising?  Give  the  Bu¬ 
reau  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to 
advance  the  great  and  almost  thankless 
task  upon  which  it  has  started  with 
such  signal  success? 

“You  will  achieve  efficiency  if  you  con¬ 
duct  this  campaign  through  one  organi¬ 
zation,  centralized  authority. 

“The  logical  mediums  are  trade  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  various  retail,  wholesale, 
manufacturing  and  advertising  fields, 
newspapers  generally  for  effect  upon  the 
consumer  and  retailer,  and  sectionally 
for  effect  upon  the  manufacturer,  mailing 
pieces  and  personal  interviews. 

Appropriation  Should  Be  Adequate 

“V'ou  know  that  nothing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  confidence  and  without 
money.  Now,  dig  deep  and  raise  the 
money.  Secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
first  year  of  at  least  $250,000. 

“Let  your  Bureau  of  Advertising  de¬ 
velop  a  comprehensive  advertising  and 
merchandising  plan  which  will  force  the 
recognition  of  newspapers  as  the  world’s 
greatest  advertising  medium. 

“Do  not  hope  for  the  elimination  of 
the  magazine.  Recognize  it  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  our  national  development. 

“Admit  that  many  advertisers  with 


Bonds  Put  Capstone  to 
National  Credit 


Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
said: 

“Four  Liberty  Loans  have 
gone  ‘over  the  top,’  and  nothing 
nor  anybody  can  shake  my  faith 
in  the  purpose  of  the  country  to 
put  the  capstone  to  the  splendid 
structure  of  national  credit  by 
making  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  an  abundant  success.” 


complete  distribution  can  use  magazines 
profitably  in  addition  to  newspapers. 

“For  two  reasons  this  plan  cannot  fail. 
'..  Because  you  have  the  goods.  2.  Be¬ 
cause  you  can  utilize  advertising  to  sell 
them. 

“Now,  get  your  money.  Put  the  mini¬ 
mum  at  $250,000  and  we  challenge  you 
to  go  over  the  top  with  half  a  million !’’ 

Pittsburgh  Soldiers  Return 

Pittsburgh,  April  22. — John  H.  J. 
Ward,  former  assistant  sporting  editor 
of  the  Dispatch,  has  been  discharged 
from  the  army  service  and  is  now  “late 
watch’’  man  on  the  Dispatch. 

Mrs.  G.  Henrietta  Couse  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  society  editor  by  Miss  Made- 
Ion  Wildberg,  of  New  York. 

Harry  L.  Levine  is  back  as  amateur 
sports  editor  after  service  in  the  army. 


Charles  P.  Ford,  a  copy  editor  on  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  now  with  the  in¬ 
fantry  in  France,  has  been  cited  for 
bravery  in  action. 


Few  Cities  Are  as  Thoroughly 
Covered  By  One  Newspaper 
as  Duluth  By  THE  HERALD 

In  its  government  statement  for  the 
six 'months  ending  March  31st,  1919, 

The  Herald  shows  an  average  daily 
paid  circulation  of — 

35,283 

TIub  18  a  larger  dintribution  by  13,000  than  that  of  any  other 
other  Minnesota  newspaper  outside  of*  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  Herald’s  editorial,  woman,  market  and  sport  pages  are 
more  frequently  quoted  in  the  metropolitan!  press  than  those 
of  any  other  Minnesota  newspaper. 

For  37  years  The  Herald  has  been  the  supreme  leader  in  a 
field  unequaled  for  its  natural  wealth  and  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  its  citizens.  By  using  The  Herald  exclusively 
national  advertisers 

l^COVER  THIS  RICH  TERRITORY  AT  ONE  COST! 
LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Marquette  Building,  Monolith  Building, 

Chicago 


New  York 
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The 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

has  the  Largest  Cireulation  of 
any  Daily  Newspaper  in  the  ' 
United  States — and  at  2  cents 


675,118 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  6  Months  Ending  March  31,  1919 

As  Per  Statement  Required  by  the  United  States  Government 

The  ~ 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

had  the  biggest  Mareh 
in  its  history 

It  showed  a  gain  of  259% 
eolumns  over  Mareh  1918 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1919  the  Evening  Journal  printed  7,640%  columns  of' paid  Dis¬ 
play  advertising,  or  1,109%  columns  more  than  in  any  other  first  quarter  in  its  history — 
AND  MORE  THAN  WAS  EVER  PRINTED  BY  ANY  OTHER  NEW  YORK  EVENING 
NEWSPAPER. 

MKMBER  AUDIT  Bl  REAL  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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PURPOSE  A  $1,000,000 
TOBACCO  CAMPAIGN 


New  England  Growers  to  Raise  Fund 
to  Educate  Public  as  to  Product 
Merits  and  Break  Curious 
Price  Deadlock 

Another  industrial  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  involving  about  $1,000,000,  the 
point  of  which  would  be  to  educate  the 
tobacco  consuming  public  as  to  the  mer¬ 
its  of  New  England  grown  tobacco  leaf, 
is  being  planned  by  the  New  Etigland 
Tobacco  Growers’  Associatioti,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  from  Spring- 
lield.  Mass. 

The  campaign  is  being  considered 
along  the  lines  of  a  three-year  ruti  of 
copy.  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  of  Avon,  Conn., 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  New 
I'Jigland  tobacco  growers  and  a  cousin 
of  the  late  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  fa- 
tors  the  advertising  plan  and  would  as¬ 
sess  every  tobacco  grower  $10  a  year  to 
meet  the  cost.  This  w'ottld  give  the 
$1,0()0,(KK)  fund,  he  says. 

Deadlock  oa  Price 

curious  price  situation  lies  behind 
the  planned  campaign.  A  deadlock  exists 
between  the  growers  of  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  tobacco  and  the  buyers  on  price,  ^he 
result  being  that  many  growers  have  not 
yet  disposed  of  their  1918  crop.  The 
growers  have  faith  in  their  tobacco  as  a 
quality  product  and  believe  ati  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  which  would  educate  the 
public  to  demand  Connecticut  Valley  to¬ 
bacco,  w'ould  break  down  the  opposition 
of  the  cigar  manufacturer  who  now,  it 
is  charged,  is  controlling  the  price  at  a 
level  which  makes  cigars  made  of  Xew 
England  toltacco  sell  below  their  worth. 


Xcither  fartner  nor  the  manufacturer 
is  disposed  to  .accept  smaller  profits,  and 
while  the  deadlock  continues  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  tobacco  is  being  tied 
up  for  the  time  being  and  the  farmers 
insist  that  neither  he  nor  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  uses  Xew  England  leaf  is 
making  any  money. 

PLAN  TO  ADVERTISE  MAINE 


Portland  Appropriates  Money — State-wide 
Campaign  Now  Proposed 

PoRTi.ANi),  Me.,  .April  19. — The  city 
government  appropriation  b  11  for  1919, 
just  passed,  includes  an  item  for  $8,000, 
to  be  spent  in  advertising  the  city. 

Some  50  newspaper  editors  from  all 
over  the  state  were  here  today  to  hear 
of  the  platis  of  the  Maine  -Agricultural 
&  Industrial  League  to  advertise  the 
state.  W.  H.  Hay  said  that  the  first 
great  need  of  the  state  is  to  attract  more 
people  here  and  related  how  Canada,  for 
example,  is  already  advertising  for 
Maine  people  to  go  there  and  help  de¬ 
velop  that  country.  He  said  the  state  is 
doittg  nolhitig  in  this  state  to  counteract 
propaganda  of  that  .sort. 


Editor  Stabs  Judge 

RiciiMoxn,  Mo.,  .April  17.  —  Circuit 
Judge  Oivilbiss  was  attacked  by  Robert 
S.  Lyon,  editor  of  the  Conservator  and 
was  stabbed  nine  times.  Relations  be¬ 
tween  Divilbiss  and  Lyon  have  been 
strained  ever  since  the  Judge  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress.  Lyon  surrettdered 
to  the  sheriff. 


Retijamin  F.  Meyers,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  (X.  Y.)  Argus, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Haberdasher.  Xew  York,  as  assist- 
atit  to  the  editor.  Fred  T.  Frazer. 


THE  BROOKLYN 
DAILY  EAGLE 

(In  Its  77th  year) 


Continues  its  Policy  of 
making  a  Newspaper 
for  its  Readers 


A.  B.  C.  MEMBERSHIP 


BELIEVES  IN  GOOD  WORK 
BY  ASSOCIATIONS 


James  F.  Hurley 


JAMES  F.  HURLEY,  of  the  Salisbury 
(X.  C. )  Post,  bel'eves  in  the  value 
of  press  organizations.  He  is  a  member 


of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Afternoon  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hurley,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Day’s  Military  School  at  Lagrange,  N.C., 
was  born  in  Concord,  that  state,  in  1870. 
He  established  the  Concord  Tribune  in 
1900,  but  sold  it  to  John  B.  Sherrill  ten 
years  later.  He  bought  the  Salisbury 
Evening  Post  two  years  after  that,  and 
has  made  it  a  live  newspaper.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  is  three  times  what  it  was  when 
Mr.  Hurley  bought  it  and  its  power  is 
felt  widely.  His  son,  Lieut.  J.  F.  Hur¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  of  the  National  Army,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
paper,  as  well  as  of  the  Yadkin  Valley 
Herald,  a  semi-weekly  owned  by  Mr. 
Hurley’s  organization. 


Sinclair  Leaves  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Walter  A.  Sinclair  has  resigned  as 
associate  director  of  publicity  for  the 
war  work  council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
New  York,  to  become  national  publicity 
director  of  the  Methodist  Centenary 
Celebration,  a  world’s  exposition  to  be 
held  at  Columbus,  O.,  June  20-July  13. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  formerly  with  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  World. 


J.  M.  Ritchey  has  changed  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  to  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public  advertising  staff. 


Preferred  by  National 
Advertisers 

The  Syracuse  Daily  Post-Standard 

During  March  carried  a  greater  volume  of 
National  Display  Advertising  than  either 
Syracuse  evening  papers.  The  month’s  record, 
including  the  national  display  advertising  in 
The  Sunday  Post-Standard  exceeded  the  month’s 
record  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Herald  by  more 
than  18,000  lines. 

National  advertisers  prefer  The  Post-Standard 
because  of  its  influence  with  the  buying  public 
of  Syracuse  as  well  as  with  those  of  Central  and 
Northern  New  York — a  territory  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  the  business  interests  of  Syracuse 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 

During  January,  February  and  March  the 
Gravure  Section  of  The  Post-Standard  carried 
20,398  lines,  as  against  6,867  lines  in  the 
Herald. 

Inc. 

New  Yurk  Chicago  Boston  Detroit  Buffalo 
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THE  DES  MOINES 

SUNDAY  CAPITAL 


has  a  paid  circulation  of  50,000 


The  Sunday  Capital  is  only  three  weeks  old,  and  yet  the  paid  cir- 
eulation  is  as  stated  above.  We  do  not  know  of  a  new  newspaper 
in  the  history  of  America  that  has  ever  started  with  so  large  a  paid 
circulation,  or  with  such  a  substantial  advertising  patronage. 

The  first  Sunday  Capital,  issued  April  6th,  was  110  pages  in  size, 
and  contained  527  columns  of  advertising.  The  second  Sunday  Capital, 
on  April  13th,  was  52  pages  in  size,  and  contained  162  columns  of 
advertising. 

The  great  success  of  the  Sunday  Capital  is  due  to  the  popularity  of 
the  six  day  Capital  and  to  the  very  high  grade  features  of  the  new 
Sunday  paper. 

The  Sunday  Capital  contains  four  pages  of  the  best  rotogravure  that 
can  be  manufactured  on  No.  50  calendered  paper,  four  pages  of  comics 
headed  by  Mutt  and  Jeff  and  Captain*  and  the  Kids;  six  pages  of 
magazine  features;  such  well  known  newspaper  writers  as  Frank  Simonds, 
David  Lawrence,  Philip  Gibbs,  Dr.  Crane,  and  a  very  large  list  of  the 
best  features  available,  including  ‘‘Fads  and  Foibles,”  by  Mitchell,  and 
“Among  us  Mortals,”  by  Hill. 


®esi  Jiloineg  Capital 

(EVENING  AND  SUNDAY) 

LAFAYETTE  YOUNG,  Publisher 

New  York  and  Chicago  Representatives:  O’MAR  A  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
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PHILIPPINE  EDITOR  THANKS  PRESS 
OF  U.  S.  FOR  AID  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 

Feels  That  Mission's  Trip  to  America  in  Behalf  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Is  More  Resultful  Than  Was  Expected, 
Through  Co-operation  of  Newspapers 

l‘.v  ( ■ii<i:<;<>Ki(j  XiKVA. 

&1EMBEK  OF  PHILIPPINE  MISSION. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  ourselves  and  our  countiA’  than  the 
visit  we  are  now  paying  to  the  United  States.  The  fine  spirit  we  feel 
ever)  where,  the  warm  reception  we  invariably  are  given  by  friends  of 
all  parties,  and  the  sincerity  the  people  of  this  wonderful  country  is  showing 
us  are  indeed  proving  so  far  Ijeyond  our  expectations  that  we  are  not  able 
fully  to  express  our  appreciation. 

We  are  in  the  States  for  a  two-fold  purfK>se:  (1)  Political,  which  took 
us  to  Washington,  and  (2)  trade  relations,  which  takes  us  to  cities  or  places 
of  business. 

Philippines  on  Road  to  Real  Prosperity¬ 
's  to  the  first  point,  the  written  slate-  quirenients  of  modern  life,  and  these 
nient  of  President  Wilson,  which  the  needs  will  still  be  greater  as  time  goes 
ctmntry  already  knows,  was  handed  over  on  as  a  result  of  the  country-wide  edu- 
to  us  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  and  cational  effort  we  are  determinedly  mak- 
the  latter’s  attitude  t  owards  us  could  ing.  This  should  result  in  almost  com- 


(IREGORIO  XIEVA 


hardly  be  improved  upon  under  present 
circumstances. 

The  Philippines  are  now  on  the  road 
to  real  prosperity.  There  is  actual  team 
work  between  the  people  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — in  fact,  people  and  Govern¬ 
ment  are  one  in  their  wishes  and  as- 
])irations. 

Public  sanitation  is  lieing  given  all 
the  necessary  impetus  as  a  factor  of 
I'ublic  welfare;  public  works  and  per¬ 
manent  improvements  are  receiving  all 
the  attention  that  the  people  can  pos¬ 
sibly  give  to  secure  the  greatest  fa¬ 
cilities  for  business  and  public  traffic, 
and  the  schools  arc  as  never  in  the  past 
provided  for  with  all  the  funds  reqtiired 
to  accommodate  all  children  of  school 
age — estimated  to  number  1,2(10,000. 

Industries — sugar,  oil.  tobacco,  etc., — 
are  being  pushed  and  it  can  be  safely 
expected  that  in  many  lines  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  United  States  with  all  the  raw 
material  that  this  country  can  possibly 
use. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  need  a  great 
deal  from  American  manufacturers  to 
supply  the  modem  needs  of  over  lO.CKX),- 
000  souls,  who  are  awakened  to  the  re¬ 


plete  obliteration  of  illiteracy  within 
perhaps  ten  years. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
come  to  this  country.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mense  field  in  the  Islands  immediately 
available  for  .American  industries,  as 
well  as  for  the  co-operation  of  .American 
capital  and  industrial  genius,  and  I  feel 
hapiiy  to  write  for  Kihtor  &  PuBt-iSHER, 
for  through  it  1  may  thus  reach  the 
newspaper,  advertising  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

1  am  a  publisher  myself,  with  two 
papers  in  my  exclusive  ownership,  one 
The  Philippine  Re\iew  in  F.nglish  and 
Spanish,  which  reaches  the  leaders  of  the 
people  in  business,  education  and  politics, 
and  Publicity,  which  is  printed  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish  and  Tagalog,  and  reaches 
the  masses  of  the  country. 

The  Review  is  a  highly  illustrated 
magazine,  fashioned  after  the  World’s 
Work,  Review  of  Reviews,  and  North 
American  Review.  I  intend  to  have  is¬ 
sues  devoted  to  New  York  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  possibly  to  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit.  I 
intend  to  visit  each  of  these  cities,  as 
they  are  the  ones  witn  which  we  have 


most  of  our  trade.  All  these  issues 
will  be  purely  business  ones.  We  will 
also  have  an  issue  for  Washington  that 
will  be  of  a  political  character,  related 
to  our  Mission  here. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place  my¬ 
self  as  well  as  my  papers,  at  the  service 
of  American  trade.  I  am  stopping  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

The  friend.ship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  is  indeed 
growing  closer  still  more  intensified. 
Just  as  much  as  the  States  are  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  us  in  the  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country,  we  in  turn  are  do¬ 
ing  our  best  to  co-operate  with  America 
in  the  best  of  our  loyalty  and  gratitude 
to  the  great  people  of  this  country. 

During  the  last  four  Liberty  Bond 
campaigns  that  took  place  in  the  Islands, 
we  always  exceeded  our  quota  and  in 
the  fourth  one,  in  which  our  share  was 
fixed  at  $6,000,000,  we  gave  over 
$13,000,000. 

To  Know  Each  Other  Better 

We  had  one  complete  Division  of  the 
National  Guard  fully  trained  and  ready 
to  go  to  France  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  -American  soldiers.  Our  failure 
to  go  proved  an  intense  disappointment 
to  our  own  soldiers  and  officers. 

We  come  with  absolutely  no  grievance, 
hut  with  all  the  good  will  and  sincere 
desire  to  know  each  other  better.  Could 
we  have  come  with  any  higher  pica? 

Thus  America  can  rest  assured  that 
Philippine  independence  would,  in  no 
way,  mean  severance  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  It  would  mean 
deeper  gratitude,  everlasting  friendship, 
and  stronger  political  and  business  re¬ 
lations  and  even  more,  the  details  of 
which  could  be  worked  as  soon  as  our 
political  status  is  established  definitely. 

But  what  appeals  to  me  most  strik¬ 


ingly  is  the  splendid,  open-hearted  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  press  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  ideals  of  my  people. 

Previous  to  our  visit  and  for  the  past 
years,  we  practically  failed  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  newspapers.  Our  cause 
seemed  to  them  as  being  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  at  all..  They  were  not  to  blame 
for  it. 

However,  the  Philippine  cause  now  is 
an  object  lesson  in  the  Far  East,  and 
we  are  happy  to  notice  the  readiness  now 
of  the  newspapers  of  me  United  States 
to  help  us. 

No  doubt  they  realize  the  importance 
of  the  question  today.  Their  aid  should 
prove  of  the  greatest  benefit,  both  to 
American  public  opinion  and  to  our¬ 
selves. 

There  is  nothing  like  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  solidly  cement  the  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  peoples.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  for  it  and  feel  that  our 
trip  to  the  United  States  is  bearing  all 
the  results — and  very  much  more — than 
we  expected  when  we  left  the  Islands. 


Thurston  Leaves  Providence 
Providence,  R.  L,  April  19. — Charles 
R.  Thurston,  who  has  been  city  editor 
of  the  Providence  Tribune  since  1896, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Pawtucket  (R.  1.) 
Times.  The  Tribune  company  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  $200  watch  and  the  re- 
liorters  gave  him  a  traveling  bag. 


Marx  Kahn,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Shreveport.  E.  T.  Donahue, 
former  reporter  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  is  now  telegraph  editor 
on  the  News. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 

Every  advertising  solicitor  or  agency,  every  newspaper  or  periodi¬ 
cal,  every  special  representative,  everyone  engaged  in  any  publicity 
work,  media  or  products,  needs  some  one  of  the  forms  of  service 
provided  by 

THE  STANDARD  REGISTER 

OF 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

It  will  give  you  that  information  about  the  national  advertiain^  field  that 
is  essential  to  effective  salesmanship.  It  is  simply  invaluable.  Saves  time, 
saves  correspondence,  makes  money. 

THE  FULL  SERVICE  COMPRISES 


TTie  Standard  Register. — A  bound  volume,  containing  names'  of  8,.S00  national 
advertisers,  classified  by  lines  of  business  and  alphabetically  indexed,  with 
information  concerning  articles  advertised,  names  of  man  or  men  controlling 
advertising  appropriation,  agency  connections,  time  of  year  when  appropriations 
are  made,  and  kinds  of  media  used. 

Supplement  Service. — Issued  monthly,  showing  changes  in  and  additions  to 
national  advertising  field.  It  automatically  keeps  your  Register  up  to  date. 
Agency  List  Service. — A  separate  volume,  revised  and  issued  in  March,  July 
and  November.  Lists  all  advertising  agencies  with  their  personnel  and  clients 
and  indicates  those  approved  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  P.  P.  A.  or  who  are 
members  of  the  A.  A.  of  A.  A. 

Special  Bulletin  Service. — Guaranteed  minimum  of  40  copies  per  year,  each 
containing  from  5  to  8  items  of  exclusive,  advance  information  about  plans 
of  national  advertisers. 

Geographical  Index.— Separate  pamphlet  listing  names,  addresses  and  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  advertisers  shown  in  Register,  arranged  by  cities  and  states  for 
convenience  of  traveling  solicitors. 

YOU  CAN  BUY 


The  Regiater,  with  current  Supplement,  for . $25 

The  Supplement  Service,  one  year,  for . $25 

Th  Agency  List  Service,  one  year,  for . $10 

The  Special  Bulletin  Service,  one  year,  for . $15 

The  Geographical  Index,  for .  $5 

or 

The  Full  Service,  including  all  features  named  above  and  the 
free  use  of  our  Service  Bureau  for  special  information,  at, 
per  year  . $75 


P.  S. — We  will  be  glad  to  show  this  service  to  publishers  who  are  in  the 
city  this  week.  Call  Murray  Hill  496. 

ORDER  NOW 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

10  East  43rd  Street,  •  New  York  City 
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If  You  Are  Coming 
Into  Richmond — 

Down  in  Virginia,  Where  the  Factories  Are  Working  Full-Time  and  the 

Stores  Are  Crowded — 

YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED 


Down-to-the-Minute  Record  of  Total  Lineage  in 

All  the  Richmond 

Papers  From  January 

1,  1919, 

Through  April 

12,  1919: 

News  Leader  Times-Dispatrh 

Journal 

Virginian 

January: 

27  Weekdays . 

508,448 

247,816 

287,044 

82,574 

4  Sundays  . 

241,147 

55,035 

Totals  . 

508,448 

488,963 

287,044 

137,609 

February: 

24  Weekdays  . 

485,895 

249,731 

259,686 

81,304 

4  Sundays  . 

226,769 

61,554 

Totals  . 

485,895 

476,400 

259,686 

142,858 

March: 

26  Weekdays  . 

662,938 

318,497 

365,929 

101,351 

5  Sundays  . 

361,450 

94,160 

Totals  . 

662,938 

679,947 

365,929 

195,511 

April: 

11  Weekdays  . 

340,102 

167,566 

158,200 

42,140 

1  Sunday  . 

. 

76,314 

23,016 

Totals  . 

340,102 

243,880 

158,200 

65,156 

Grand  totals . 1,997,383  1,889,190  l,070,8r>9  541,134 


News  Leader  Times-Dispatrh  Journal  Virginian 


— In  Advertising  (1,997,383  Lines  January  1-April  12,  1919) 

— In  Circulation  (48,681  net  paid,  last  government  report — 25  per  cent 
above  nearest  competitor) 

— In  Contact  (3,000  more  copies  sold  in  Richmond  than  there  are  houses 
in  Richmond — and  12,775  outside  Richmond) 

—THE  NEWS  LEADER  LEADS. 

If  You  Are  Coming  Into  Richmond,  The  News  Leader 
Way  Is  the  Best  Way 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge  Bailding 
New  York 


Lytton  Building 
Chicago 
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VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN  APPEALS 
TO  HEART  AND  CONSCIENCE 

People  Cannot  Lay  Aside  Their  Patriotism  With  the  Cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  Sound  of  the  Guns — 

Must  Pay  for  Peace 

WITH  the  war  at  an  end,  what  appeal  does  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
make  to  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Its  call  is  to  the  heart, 
the  conscience,  the  pride  and  the  business  sense  of  Americans. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  be  made  in  the  fifth  loan  drive  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass.  He  said: 

Cannot  Consider  It  In  Cold  Blood 


ments  of  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  their  dreadful  crash  might  to-night 
be  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  with  poignant  grief,  be  wringing  the 
hearts  of  a  million  American  mothers. 
The  guns  have  ceased  to  fire?  Yes, 
but  should  we  requite  this  grace  of  God 
by  haggling  over  the  debt  incurred  to 
silence  eternally  the  artillery’s  frightful 
roar?” 


Creation  of  New  Desires  Is  a 
Patriotic  Duty 

Importance  of  Advertising  for  New  Post- 
War  Conditions  Is  Outlined  by 


we  need  to  tell  the  average  woman  of 
the  country  how  much  better  figure  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  buys  four  pairs  of  corsets  a 
year,  cuts  than  does  she." 

He  deplored  the  practice  of  many 
storekeepers  in  keeping  merchandise  on 
their  shelves  for  30  days  before  they 
give  it  a  line  of  advertising.  “Sell  while 
it  s  new,”  Mr.  Hotchkins  said.  “Some 
merchants  think  they  can’t  sell  anything 
until  it’s  ready  for  a  bankrupt  sale.” 

He  pointed  out  that  one  possible  sale 
is  lost  in  every  dry  goods  store  in  the 
country  every  day  it  would  mean  that 
ten  or  a  dozen  factories  would  have  to 
close  up. 


DINE  SERVICE  MEN  SATURDAY 


“I  wonder  if,  because  we  no  longer 
hear  the  sound  of  the  guns,  we  feel 
privileged  to  lay  aside  our  patriotism, 
to  lay  it  upon  the  shelf,  to  forget  the 
honorable  commitments  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
cold  blood  and  strictly  from  a  business 
point  of  view?" 

“It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  it 
would  be  a  profanation  of  the  spirit 
that  has  already  been  exhibited  to  say 
that  we  should  consider  that  matter  in 
cold  blood  and  on  a  strict  business 
basis.” 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Treasury 
representatives  the  theme  for  the  fifth 
loan  campaign  was  shown  to  have  three 
elements:  “Fmish  the  job;”  “Peace  and 
Prosperity;”  “Investment.” 

Must  Pay  for  Our  Peace 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  expressed  it 
thus: 

“The  war  demanded  'men,  money  and 
morale.’  The  men  are  gradually  being 
returned.  Money  and  morale  are  still 
needed,  and  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
is  the  means  at  hand.  If  it  was  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  lend  money  to  the  Government 
for  fighting,  it  is  a  high  privilege  to 
lend  it  to  the  Government  for  victori¬ 
ous  peace.” 

To  pay  for  the  peace  for  which  Amer¬ 
icans  fought  and  died;  to  pay  for  the 
freedom  they  defended  with  their  lives; 
to  pay  for  the  security  and  protection 
that  victory  has  brought  us;  these  are 
the  objects  of  the  fifth  loan,  and  the 
reasons  for  subscribing  are  so  clear-cut 
that  no  oratory  is  needed. 

“I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome,”  was  the 
proud  boast  centuries  ago,  and  to-day 
there  is  a  resonant  echo,  without  the 
imperialistic  note,  in  the  voice  of  every 
American.  As  American  citizens  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  our  honor  im¬ 
pugned  abroad,  as  it  will  be,  without 
question,  if  we  do  not  meet  our  just 
obligations  and  commitments. 

A  great  part  of  the  money  to  be  raised 
through  the  issue  of  Victory  Notes  is 
to  be  expended  in  transporting  soldiers 
to  their  homes,  in  providing  for  the  men 
who  constitute  our  army  of  occupation, 
and  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Before  we  repudiate  the  Fifth  Liberty 
Loan  we  must  cancel  every  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  served  for  us. 

Interested  in  Europe 

We  built  docks,  factories,  terminals, 
railroads  and  other  institutions  in 
France  which  will  pay  us  well,  although 
they  were  not  made  with  that  thought 
in  mind,  but  only  for  the  winning  of 
the  war.  These  public  works  will  be 
turned  over  to  foreign  governments,  if 
credit  is  advanced  to  them  in  order  that 
they  may  pay  us.  The  credit  is  to  be 
established  through  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan. 

Through  our  property  abroad  we  have 
an  active  interest  in  reconstruction  in 
Europe.  It  is  no  idle  rhetorical  appeal, 
then,  that  is  made,  when  one  says  that 


the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  is  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  reconstruction  on  the  other  side. 
As  for  reconstruction  at  home,  that 
means,  among  other  things,  the  training 
of  our  incapacitated  soldiers  so  they  not 
only  may  become  self-supporting,  but 
that  they  may  win  success  in  business. 

The  war  has  brought  material  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  United  States  which  can  be 
clinched  by  the  payment  of  our  war 
bills.  These  benefits  include  world  lead¬ 
ership.  The  support  of  the  Victory  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  by  all  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  another  proof,  if  any  is 
needed,  of  America’s  determination  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  freedom. 

Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  us  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  that 
have  come  to  us  through  participating 
in  the  world  war,  by  neglecting  to  wind 
up  our  war  responsibilities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  and  by  failing  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
future? 

Terms  are  Fair 

In  developing  the  investment,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  patriotic  side  of 
this  loan,  we  appeal  to  the  public  desire 
for  security.  The  terms  are  fair,  but 
not  extravagant.  The  financial  rating 
of  the  United  States  Government  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  have  to  offer  terms  in 
connection  with  any  nation  or  any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  which  needs  capital. 

We  appeal  also  to  love  of  home.  In 
providing  for  the  future  of  the  home  by 
purchasing  Victory  Notes,  we  do  mo’re 
than  put  our  money  into  the  safest  of 
bonds  for  the  benefit  of  those  we  love. 
We  set  an  example  of  patriotism  and 
thrift  which  is  of  great  value  to  our 
children,  since  it  is  a  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  their  future  comfort. 

“Opportunity”  spells  another  appeal. 
Through  the  purchase  of  Victory  Notes, 
a  man  will  have  something  laid  aside  so 
that  when  his  big  chance  in  life  has  ar¬ 
rived,  he  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  It  also  should  be  remembered  that 
the  money  invested  now  will  have  a 
greater  purchasing  power  the  longer 
peace  continues. 

Strengthens  Former  Issues 

Successful  flotation  of  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  strengthens  the  position 
of  the  bonds  issued  by  this  Government 
during  the  war.  Thus  the  appeal  is 
made  directly  to  thirty  million  persons 
who  subscribed  to  the  first  four  issues. 
This  appeal  will  be  answered  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  compelling 
appeal  of  all,  as  voiced  by  Secretary 
Glass : 

“The  foremost  obligation  of  which  I 
can  think  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen,  of  humble  station  or  high,  to 
guard  jealously  the  honor  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  to  regard  its  commitments  as  his 
own,  and  willingly  to  pledge  his  labor 
and  his  substance  to  a  complete  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt.  The  guns  have  ceased 
to  fire?  Yes!  Yet,  but  for  the  commit- 


W.  R.  Hotchkin 


Boston,  April  19. — “It  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  advertiser  and  salesman  in 
America  to  create  new  desires  for  mer¬ 
chandise,”  declared  W.  R.  Hotchkin,  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  in  speaking  recently  before 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

“National  prosperity  offers  the  only 
cure  for  unrest  in  the  country,”  the 
speaker  said.  “It  is  the  patriotic  duty 
of  every  advertiser  and  salesman  in 
America  to  create  new  desires  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  for  in  the  satisfaction  of  those 
desires  you  will  give  employment  to 
workers  at  good  salaries  and  thereby 
save  the  country  from  the  menace  of 
Bolshevism." 

Speaking  of  advertising  as  a  means  of 
creating  desires;,  Mr.  Hotchkin  said,  “Do 
you  know  there  are  only  10,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  who  clean  their 
teeth,  and  that  the  average  woman  wears 
a  cor.set  for  18  months?  O,  I  guess  we 
need  tooth  paste  factories.  And  I  guess 


Associates  Who  Were  Unable  to  Go  Will 
Be  Hosts 

Newspaper  men  of  New  York  who 
stayed  at  home  during  the  war  will  give 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  their  comrades 
called  into  service  at  midnight  Satur¬ 
day,  in  the  Hotel  Commodore.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  consists  of  Frank  T. 
Pope,  Journal  of  Commerce,  chairman; 
Charles  A.  Dailey,  Sun,  vice-president; 
Peter  L.  Campbell,  American,  secretary; 
John  J.  O’Connell,  Times,  treasurer. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  will  act  as  toastmaster, 
and  there  will  be  a  vaudeville  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  principal  guests  will  include 
Major  General  Shanks,  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
erals  Wingate  and  Debevoise,  Colonel 
William  Hayward,  for  the  army,  all  of 
whom  have  accepted.  For  the  navy 
Rear  .Admiral  Sims  and  Rear  Admiral 
Rodman  are  among  the  invited.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith,  Deputy  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  A.  Harriss  and  Colonel  Ja¬ 
cob  Ruppert  also  will  attend.  The  din¬ 
ner  committee’s  headquarters  is  at  511 
Fifth  .\venue. 


Superfnr  Sielegram 

averaged  more  than  two  pages 
a  week  of  food  advertising  in 
housewives’ market  department 
during  1918 

THE  SUPERIOR  TELEGRAM  is  the 
only  daily  in  Wisconsin’s  second  city 
with  population  nearly  60,000  and  is 
the  only  large  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  of  upper  Wisconsin 

If  you  don’t  use  THE  SUPERIOR  TELEGRAM 
you  don’t  cover  upper  Wisconsin 


^up^rtor 

Superior,  WincouBin 


Reconstruction — 

Authorities  agree  on  one  basic,  portentous  fact — 

That  Reconstruction  work  finds  its  most  fertile  field 
among  those  who  are  most  snccessfully  solving  Recon¬ 
struction  problems  of  their  own. 

Bridgeport  is  pushing  Reconstruction  work  rapidly — 

Its  factories  are  rapidly  adjusting  their  organizations  to 
pre-War  levels — 

And  with  Bridgeport  pre-War  level  means  definite  and 
assured  prosperity,  and  a  diversity  of  mannfacturing  that 
is  the  solid  bed-rock  of  industrial  success. 

If  your  Reconstruction  message  is  worth  while,  you  can¬ 
not  overlook  the  advantage  of  placing  it  in  the  most 
favorable  way  before  a  quarter  of  a  million  busy  people 
of  the  Bridgeport  district — 

They’re  here — they’re  prosperous — they’re  daily  buyers 
of  advertised  goods —  ' 

And  you  can  get  their  attention  by  using — 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  POST  AND 
STANDARD-TELEGRAM 

BRIDGEPORT  SUNDAY  POST 

THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY— BOSTON— NEW  YORK— CHICAGO 
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“WEST  COAST ’WINNING 
BY  ADVERTISING 


Recent  Boom  of  AlmoKt  Forgotten  Florida 
Reports  Due  to  Use  of  Newspaper 
Space — Woman  Started  It  and 
Seeing  It  Through 

Three  years  ago  the  poor  little  West 
Coast  of  IHorida  was  putting  up  the 
well-known  Macedonian  cry  for  some¬ 
body — anybody — to  come  over,  or  down, 


Mrs.  Malde  L.  Baillard. 
Copyright  T'ndcrwood  &  L'nilerwood. 


or  up  and  help  it, — but  nobody  was 
paying  the  slightest  attention. 

People  interested  in  Florida  at  all,  in¬ 
cluding  inmates  of  society  blue  books 
who  leave  the  North  Hat  in  the  winter 


and  hike  Southward  along  the  Atlantic, 
thought  only  of  the  East  Coast.  As  far 
as  most  of  them  knew,  anybody  who 
strayed  very  far  west  from  the  East 
Coast,  might  fall  into  spa''e  and  never 
be  heard  of  again. 

And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  wise  and 
thrifty  souls  who  kept  big,  little  and 
medium  sized  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
in  winter  resort  towns  along  the  East 
Coast  did  not  go  very  far  out  of  their 
way  to  disabuse  migrating  Northerners 
of  this  idea — in  fact,  they  fostered  and 
promoted  it  in  every  way  possible — prin¬ 
cipally  by  organized  and  systematic 
new’spaper  advertising  —  which  proves 
that  they  were  indeed  wise. 

This  was  a  pretty  how'-do-you-do  for 
the  hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers 
and  the  resort  towns  along  the  West 
Coast,  and  they  were  becoming  frantic 
about  it  when  one  momentous  day,  there 
■Stepped  off  the  train  at  the  pretty  town 
of  Belleair  on  the  West  Coast,  a  woman 
with  a  VISION. 

Woman  With  a  Vision 

That  is  something  no  woman  who 
starts  out  to  make  a  good  living  for 
herself  in  the  world  should  be  w'ithout 
and  Mrs.  Maude  Littlefield  Baillard,  hav¬ 
ing  given  up  society  and  club  life  in 
New  York  City  to  earn  her  own  way 
in  the  world  thereafter,  had  it  already 
spelled  in  capitals,  just  as  here  indi¬ 
cated. 

Mrs.  Baillard  is  quite  a  vision  herself, 
which  is  not  a  detriment  to  a  woman  in 
business,  and  Belleair  and  everybody 
who  was  anybody  in  Belleair  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  not  speechless  by 
any  means.  In  truth,  when  Mrs.  Bail¬ 
lard  exclaimed,  as  she  frequently  did: 

“WHAT  A  BEAUTIFUL  PLACE!” 
the  mayor  and  the  council  and  all  the 
hotel  keepers  who  had  begun  to  have 


their  doubts  about  it,  because  nobody 
ever  came  to  see  them,  all  gave  three 
cheers  and  brightened  up  wonderfully. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Baillard 
had  discovered  other  beautiful  resort 
towns  along  the  West  Coast,  such  as 
Tarpon  Springs,  Sarasota,  Bradentown, 
Winter  Haven,  Fort  Myers,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
she  did  not  neglect  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  beautiful.  Then  she  explained 
the  VISION.  She  said  to  all  of  them: 

What’s  the  Use,  if  Nobody  Knows? 

“What’s  the  use  of  being  beautiful  if 
noliody  knows  about  it?  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Northern¬ 
ers  who  would  be  overjoyed  to  come 
down  to  the  West  Coast  instead  of  the 
l-^ast  Coast  if  you’d  only  let  them  know 
how  delightful  it  is  here.  Now  there’s 
only  one  way  to  do  it.  You  must 
ADVERTISE!” 

They  asked  Mrs.  Baillard  what  mag¬ 
azines  she  thought  they  ought  to  use. 

“Magazines !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bail¬ 
lard.  “You  don’t  want  to  use  maga¬ 
zines.  What  you  need  is  space — half- 
page  space  in  the  big  metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  dailies.” 

So  the  resort  town  along  the  West 
Coast  took  her  word  for  it  and  got  to¬ 
gether  on  a  community  advertising  plan 
that  she  outlined  to  them,  with  “FLOR¬ 
IDA  WEST  COAST”  as  the  big  top 
line  of  every  ad  she  wrote  for  them, 
and  attractive  illustrations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  sport  and  pastime  in 
store  for  Northern  visitors  to  that  re¬ 
gion. 

What  Newspapers  Can  Do 

It  went  BIG!  That  year  Mrs.  Baillard 
used  only  seven  Northern  newspapers, 
but  the.se  showed  what  could  be  done. 
The  advertising,  as  each  year  follow¬ 
ing,  w’as  done  in  November,  December, 


and  January.  The  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  along  the  West  Coast  quit  pos¬ 
ing  and  got  busy. 

The  next  year  Mrs.  Baillard  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  newspapers  in 
which  she  used  half-page  space  and 
business  was  still  better.  The  next  year 
— last  season — she  added  to  her  list  of 
papers  and  the  West  Coast  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  were  crowded. 

The  papers  in  which  she  used  half¬ 
pages  last  season  were  the  New  York 
Times,  Tribune,  Herald,  Sun,  and 
Post,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pitts¬ 
burg  Dispatch,  Detroit  Sunday  News, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Along  with  the 
advertising,  she  established  a  reputation 
for  interesting  correspondence  from 
West  Coast  resort  towns. 

She  is  just  now  preparing  a  similar  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  summer  resort 
towns  along  the  New  England  coast. 

“I  Ijelieve  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  best  buy  for  anybody  who  wants 
business  I”  declared  Mrs.  Baillard  to 
FIditor  &  Publisher,  striking  the  palm 
of  one  kid-gloved  hand  with  the  fist  of 
the  other. 


Val  Fisher  Recuperating 
Val  Fisher,  editor  of  Advertising 
World,  London,  is  recovering  satisfac¬ 
torily  from  the  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis  and  complications,  which  he  under¬ 
went  two  weeks  ago  in  the  Orange  Hos¬ 
pital,  Orange,  N.  J.  Just  as  soon  as 
possible,  however,  another  operation 
must  be  performed,  but  his  doctors  an¬ 
ticipate  that  he  will  be  able  to  be  around 
and  talk  business  in  about  two  weeks’ 
time.  In  the  meantime,  the  condition  of 
his  nervous  system  is  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  him  just  as  quiet  as  possible. 


More  Than  THREE  Times  the  Combined  Gain 


of  All  Other  Boston  Sunday  Newspapers 


BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER 


=365,660= 

Govornmrnt  statement  for  six  months  ending  April  1st. 


A  gain  in  circulation  of  38,088  for 
the  BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTIS- 
ER  in  six  months  shouhl  have  strik¬ 
ing  significance  to  space  buyers  or 
advertisers  seeking  widespread  distri- 
hution  and  quick  response  to  sales 
campaigns  in  New  England. 

Because  figures  talk  better  than 
words  in  analysis,  consider  these  facts. 


The  Boston  Sunday  newspaper 
showing  the  seeond  greatest  increase 
in  six  months  gained  onlv  9.386.  The 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER 
gained  OVER  FOUR  TIMES  AS 
MUCH. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  showing 
the  third  greatest  increase,  gained 
only  1,786.  The  BOSTON  SUN¬ 
DAY  ADVERTISER  gained  over 
TVl  ENTY-ONE  TIMES  AS  MUCH. 


The  Fourth  Sunday  newspaper 
LOST  1,651.  The  combined  gain  in 
circulation  of  the  two  papers  which 
gained  is  11,172,  less  1,651  of  the  pa¬ 
per  which  lost,  leaves  9,521  new  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  three  other  papers, 
as  compared  with  38,088  gain  for  the 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER. 


The  Great  A  cm  England  Market  Is  Covered  Thoroughly  hy  the 
365,660  Circulation  of  the  BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER 
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When  Your  Salesmen 
and  Your  Goods  Go  into  Canada 


They  go  into  a  country  whose  language,  currency,  credits, 
and  economical  practices  are  governed  by  almost  the  identi¬ 
cal  ethics  and  standards  as  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

They  go  to  a  country  larger  in  area  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  containing  an  increasing  population  of  progressive, 
forward-looking,  prosperous  people  with  a  higher  than 
average  per  capita  wealth. 

When  the  United  States  Manufacturer  thinks  of  Canada, 
he  need  not  worry  about  nor  make  allowances  for  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  an  over-seas  market  for  his  export  goods. 

Canada  as  a  trading  territory  is  one  of  the  really  worth 


while  territories  of  the  world.  Canadians  and  men  of  the 
United  States  have  fought  side  by  side;  they  have  bunked 
together;  they  have  messed  together.  Shoulder  to  shoulder, 
they  have  proven  that  there  is  more  than  the  ability  to  speak 
the  same  language  to  account  for  them  being  such  friendly 
neighbors. 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  go  into  Canada 
with  a  great  big  ‘^sentimental  market”  already  created — and, 
while  taking  advantage  of  the  reconstruction  period,  still 
more  firmly  cement  the  tie  that  is  already  unbreakable. 

The  following  daily  newspapers  are  the  proven  mediums 
that  will  put  an  advertiser  “over  the  top”  in  Canada. 


Circulation 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor)  .  10,373 

•Brantford  Expositor . (F.)  10,200 

•Brockville  Recorder-Times  . (F))  4,300 

•Chatham  Daily  News  . (E)  2,419 

•Galt  Reporter  . (E)  3,999 

Guelph  Mercury . (E)  3,31.1 

Hamilton  Spectator  . (E)  30,357 

•Hamilton  Times . (E)  14,000 


Circulation 

Montreal  Gazette  (3c.-$8  yr.) . (M)  36,973 

Montreal  La  Presse  (2c.  per  copy)..(E)  154,905 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Population  2,523,274 

Lines  Lines 

2,500  10,000  Circulation 

.03  .03  Kingston  British  Whig  . (E)  6,237 

.025  .025  London  Free  Press  . (MN&E)  39,973 

OS'!  015  Peterborough  Examiner  . (E)  5,800 

0071  Catharines  Standard  . (E)  8,004 

nicT  m  Toronto  Globe  . (M)  87,112 

.0157  .01  Toronto  Star  . (E)  85,077 

Toronto  Star  . (S)  65,763 

.0550  .05  Toronto  World  . (M)  41,214 

.035  .03  Toronto  World  . (S)  89,614 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 
French  1,605,339 

Lines  Lines 

2,500  10,000  Circulation  2,500  10,000 

.085  .07  Montreal  Star  . (E)  110,820  .12  .1050 

.12  .10  Quebec  Le  Soleil  . tE)  3.5,275  .06  .06 
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“SERVICE”  WILL  WIN 
‘  FOREIGN”  ADS 

Lack  of  National  Business  in  Newspapers 
Can  be  Overcome  by  Publishers  Co> 
operating  With  Customers, 

Says  F.  T.  Carroll 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  22. — Lack  of 
local  service  to  help  national  advertis¬ 
ers  is  the  reason  why  newspapers  are 
not  getting  as  much  “foreign”  advertis¬ 
ing  as  the  magazines,  in  the  opinion  of 
I'rank  T.  Carroll,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  as  expressed 
in  an  interview  today  with  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mr.  Carroll  disagrees,  in  particular, 
with  the  idea  that  the  newspapers’  15  per 
cent  commission  is  too  low  for  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  as  expressed  by  Jason  Rogers 
of  the  New  York  Globe  in  his  article  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  March  29,  and 
that  raising  the  commission  to  20  per 
cent  and  allowing  it  on  local  as  well  as 
foreign  advertising,  will  remedy  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  Carroll  maintains  that  adequate 
>crvice  departments  to  aid  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  selling  their  goods  locally 
and  realizing  on  money  spent  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  he  contends  that  any  newspaper 
can  give  such  service  as  the  size  of  its 
field  will  require. 

DiSFerence  in  Rate  Cards 

Mr.  Carroll  said ; 

“.Agencies  and  newspapers  have  gone 
through  the  same  period  of  uncertain 
methods  as  has  every  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  today  these  businesses  are, 
as  a  whole,  conducted  as  honestly  and 
with  as  high  a  regard  for  ethics  as 
any  other  business 

“Mr.  Rogers  would  have  all  news¬ 
papers  allow  commission  to  advertising 
agencies  on  any  account  handled.  This 
viewpoint  can  be  understood  because  it 
is  the  custom  of  most  New  York  papers 
to  allow  commission  to  anyone  who  calls 
himself  an  agency,  regardless  of  the 
actual  source  of  the  business.  This  may 
be  all  right  for  New  York  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  may  work  no  injustice  to  any  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

“But  Mr.  Rogers  will  be  unable  to 
get  many  publishers  outside  of  his  city 
to  take  this  viewpoint. 

“Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  sell  foreign  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  today  on  a  different  card.  Many 
papers  are  coming  to  the  fiat  rate  in 
the  foreign  field,  while  still  holding  to 
the  sliding  scale  locally.  And  the  dif¬ 


ference  between  the  foreign  card  and 
local  card  is  usually  the  15  per  cent 
agency  commission. 

“If,  as  Mr.  Rogers  has  acknowledged, 
the  advertiser  pays  the  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  foreign 
rate  should  not  be  higher  than  the  local 
rate  to  the  extent  of  at  least  15  per  cent. 

“Very  few  papers  object  to  allowing 
commission  on  business  placed  and  paid 
tor  by  agencies  on  the  foreign  card, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  And  fewer  papers  refuse  to  al¬ 
low  commission  on  foreign  advertising 
because  it  happens  to  carry  a  local  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

“Most  papers  object  rightly  to  pay¬ 
ing  100  per  cent  commission  on  50-50 
business,  when  the  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  is  responsible  for  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  amount,  while  the  newspaper  has 
to  sell  the  advertising  to  the  local  dealer 
and  collect  the  dealer's  50  per  cent, 
generally  on  a  local  card  basis. 

“But  you  will  find  the  majority  of  pub¬ 
lishers  perfectly  willing  to  allow  com¬ 
mission  on  the  50  per  cent  paid  by  the 
agency.  This  is  especially  true  with  au¬ 
tomobile  advertising.  \\  hen  the  agency 
pays  the  entire  bill,  it  is  customary  to 
allow  full  commission  even  though  the 
local  dealer  may  pay  half  the  cost  direct 
through  an  arrangement  with  his  fac¬ 
tory. 

Commissions  Not  Figuring 

“No — newspapers  are  not  being  passed 
up  by  national  advertisers  because  of 
lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  with  the  advertising  agency 
so  far  as  15  per  cent  commission  is 
concerned.  Every  large  city  has  its 
score  of  service  agencies  handling  noth¬ 
ing  but  local  accounts  on  which  they 
secure  no  commission  from  papers. 

“They  are  paid  entirely  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  on  a  service  fee  basis.  But  the 
advertiser  is  sold  space  on  a  local  card 
basis,  and  the  arrangement  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  parties. 

“The  failure  of  a  comparatively  few 
newspapers  to  allow  full  commission  on 
some  national  business  has  no  bearing 
on  the  placing  of  advertising  and  no  one 
will  resent  the  imputation  that  it  does 
quicker  than  the  advertising  agency. 

“Street  cars  have  been  able  to  get  a 
fair  share  of  national  business  without 
allowing  any  commission,  and  the  out¬ 
door  people  allow  commission  to  but 
few  agencies.  The  latter  are  coming 
around  to  the  commission  basis  for 
agencies,  but  would  be  just  as  well  off 
if  they  abolished  the  commission  en¬ 
tirely. 

“The  real  trouble  lies  jointly  with 
the  manufacturer  or  general  advertiser, 
and  the  newspaper. 

“Newspaper  advertising  represents  the 
most  intensive  localized  publicity. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

—HAS  INCREASED  IN  POPULATION  more  than  50%  in  two 
vears. 

—HAS  INCREASED  IN  NUMBER  OF  PRIVATE  RESI¬ 
DENCES  nearly  407c. 

—HAS  INCREASED  IN  PURCHASING  POWER  at  leaat  1007o. 
—HAS  INCREASED  IN  WEALTH  fully  75%. 

THE 

NEW  LONDON  TELEGRAPH 

IS  the  ONLY  morning  newspaper  completely  covering  this  prosperous 
corner  of  Connecticut.  .  .  j 

The  New  London  Telegng>h  has  grown  in  circulation,  popularity  and 
advertising  in  proportion  to  its  field. 

90%  of  the  buying  in  New  London  is  done 
between  9:30  a.  ns.  and  3:30  p.tn. 

Shopping  lists  are  completed  at  the  breakfast  table— with  Tho  Now 
LonciM  Telegraph  as  a  guide. 

-  JULIAN  D.  MORAN,  Prea.  and  Mgr. 

Advertise  your  goods  at  dawn, 

sad  sell  them  before  darh.  ^  ^ 

_  PAYNE  BURNS  &  SMITH 


“It  must  produce  results  in  the  terri- 
torry  in  which  the  paper  has  circula¬ 
tion  or  it  is  a  failure;  consequently, 
newspaper  advertising  cannot  be  used 
successfully  unless  the  manufacturer  has 
distribution  in  the  territory  covered  by 
the  paper’s  circulation,  and  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  follow  up  and  develop  business 
in  that  territory. 

Service  Is  the  Solution 

“Many  general  advertisers  do  not  have 
sales  organizations  equipped  to  back  up 
localized  advertising,  consequently,  news¬ 
papers  cannot  be  used  profitably  by  such 
concerns,  although  they  may  be  logical 
users  of  magazine  space. 

“However,  natural  conditions  and 
competition  are  forcing  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  equip  their  sales  department  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  many  publishers  are  over¬ 
looking  the  great  force  in  the  logical 
development  of  more  general  business — 
that  is,  a  service  department  which  can 
co-operate  with  the  national  advertiser 
so  that  the  newspaper  advertising  will 
produce  maximum  results. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  has  blazed  the 
trail  for  newspaper  service  departments, 
and  should  get  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  having  shown  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
papers  the  manner  in  which  new  gen¬ 
eral  accounts  may  be  developed. 

“The  ,Tribhne  service  is,  of  course, 
too  elaborate  for  the  average  publisher 
to  consider,  but  there  is  a  great  need 
for  intelligent  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  every  paper  in  the  country 
can  maintain  a  service  department  with¬ 
out  undue  expense. 

“The  Indianapolis  News  has  developed 
a  merchandise  service  department  with¬ 
in  its  own  organization  and  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  co-operating  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  without  loading 
the  advertising  department  with  any 
noticeable  expense.  And  what  can  be 
done  by  the  News  in  Indianapolis  can 
be  duplicated  by  every  other  newspaper 
in  every  other  city  of  the  country. 

“This,  then,  is  the  real  need  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  national  advertising,  and 
this  must  be  the  next  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  more  national 
business.” 


Sergt.  Kent  Watson,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  Dallas,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  overseas  and  is  now  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 


Name  “Stevens”  Is  Popular 
ill  Bridgeport 

Six  Brothers  Have  Held  Important  Post 

Positions — News  Business  Manager 
Also  a  “Stevens” 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  April  17. — De¬ 
parture  of  Burr  E.  Stevens  yesterday  to 
assume  active  charge,  with  Elmer  S. 
Hubbell,  of  the  Middletown  Press,  which 
they  recently  purchased,  has  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Howard  H.  Stevens, 
his  brother,  to  be  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Post  (evening  and  Sun¬ 
day)  and  the  Standard-Telegram  (morn¬ 
ing).  He  was  one  of  three  brothers 
eligible  for  the  position. 

The  two  brothers  who  will  be  members 
of  Superintendent  Stevens’  organization 
are  William  J.  Stevens  as  day  foreman 
of  the  Post  composing  room  and  Charles 
F.  Stevens,  advertising  foreman.  Still 
another  brother,  Frank  S.  Stevens,  is  to 
be  superintendent  of  the  press  room, 
where  he  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  fifth  brother,  Daniel,  for  25  years  with 
the  Post,  is  to  go  to  Middletown  with 
Burr  Stevens  as  plant  superintendent  of 
the  Press. 

G.  Winfield  Stevens,  who  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  Elmer  S.  Hubbell  as  business 
manager  of  the  Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  no  family  connection  with  the 
six  brothers  of  the  mechanical  field. 

Though  new  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  had  considerable  business  ex¬ 
perience.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  the  class  of 
1911.  For  two  years  he  was  assistant 
traffic  manager  of  Sargent  &  Co.,  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  for  five  years  more 
representative  for  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  He 
entered  the  business  office  of  the  Post 
in  April  a  year  ago  and  his  promotion 
from  assistant  to  manager  is  his  reward 
for  active  and  understanding  application. 

Wiley  Will  Address  “Juniors” 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  will  address  the 
Junior  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
at  their  next  regular  meeting,  to  be  held 
at  the  Advertising  Club,  Friday  evening. 
May  2,  on  “Censorship  of  Advertise¬ 
ments.”  The  meeting  is  open  to  all 
young  men  engaged  in  advertising  work. 

Lieut.  Robert  W,  Reed  has  joined  the 
Kansas  City  Star  editorial  staff  after 
service  with  the  13th  Division  as  per¬ 
sonnel  adjutant  at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 


Dayton  News  Springfield  News 


(Evening  and  Sunday) 

Carried  in  March 


(Evening  and  Sunday) 

Carried  in  March 


1,163,610  769,454 


Lines  of  Advertising 


MCily*’.”"  145,000 


Net  Paid  Circniation: 
Daily  37,000— Sunday  29,000 


Lines  of  Advertising 


Popiilation  50,000 


Net  Paid  Circniation: 
Daily  14,000 — Sunday  11,000 


I 


People  of  Dayton  and  Springfield  read  and  respond  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  good  things — when  appearing  in  their  favorite  home  newspaper. 


NEWS  LEAGUE  OF  OHIO 

Home  Office — Dayton,  Ohio 
MEMBERS  A.  B.  C. 

New  York — I.  A.  Klein,  Metropolitan  Tower 
Chicago — John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Building 
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— barking  up  the  wrong  tree 

How  many  years  have  you  listened 
with  approval  to  some  advertiser 
ranting  against  the  retailer  as  the 
cause  of  the  substitution  evil? 

This  indignant  complainant  was 
dealing  with  effect. 

Now  tear  aside  irrelevancies  and 
see  who  is  the  cause  of  this  substi¬ 
tution  evil. 

The  indiscriminate  magazine  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  advertiser  who  lets 
his  advertising  run  wild — he  and 
not  the  retailer,  is  the  cause  of 
substitution! 

Newspaper  advertising,  more  than 
anything  else,  minimizes  this  sub¬ 
stitution  objection.  It  creates  a 
sufficient  concentrated  demand  to 
justify  and  insure  adequate  local 
distribution. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers’  Representatives 

New  York  Kansas  City 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


From  Printers'  Ink,  issue  of  April  17,  1919. 


For  the  Good  of  Newspapers  Representation 

Above  is  reproduced  one  of  a  series  of  educational 
advertisements  published  weekly  in  Printers*  Ink  by 
the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency.  The  very 
obvious  purpose  is  to  create  new  business  for  all 
newspapers. 

This  is  part  of  our  service  to  publishers — a  plan  to 
get  across  the  idea  of  newspapers  as  a  great  institu¬ 
tion,  a  formidable  unit,  so  elastic  as  to  be  at  once 
world-wide  or  sectional. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  discuss  with  any  publisher  Phone  Madison  Square  8660 

this  and  other  development  work  in  detail — plans 

and  ideas  which  you  may  be  able  profitably  to  apply  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

locally  and  through  your  own  representatives.  15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Of  course,  with  your  permission,  we  want  to  talk 
representation.  We  have  no  desire  to  disturb  effi¬ 
cient  relations.  But  we  do  seek  an  opportunity  to 
explain  to  you  why  the  Katz  progressive  methods  are 
different  and  signally  successful.  Give  us  that 
opportunity. 

Talk  with  our  publishers.  Ask  the  leading  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agents  about  us.  Come  to  see  us.  Make  a 
memo  of  our  *  phone  and  address  now. 


60 
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ADVERTISE  U.  S.  GOODS 
TO  FOREIGN-BORN 

Inter-Racial  Council  Surts  Campaign  to 
Induce  Spending  of  Hoarded  (1,500,> 
000,000  in  This  Conntrj-  for 
American-Made  Products 


The  meml)crs  of  the  Inter-racial 
Council  of  New  York,  composed  of 
prominent  manufacturers  and  men  of 
affairs  in  America,  who  bought  control 
of  a  large  advertising  agency  dealing 
with  the  foreign  language  press  and  the 
American  Association  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Newspapers,  will  conduct  from 
now  on  an  extensive  campaign  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  to  acquaint  for¬ 
eigners  here  with  the  merits  of  Ameri¬ 
can  products,  which  many  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  do  not  even  know  by  name. 

In  an  announcement  of  these  plans, 
the  Inter-Racial  Council,  of  which  Cole¬ 
man  du  Pont  is  chairman,  Philip  T. 
Dodge,  vice-chairman,  and  .Alexander  J. 
Hemphill,  treasurer,  says; 

“While  .American  manufacturers  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  build  up  a  for¬ 
eign  trade  for  their  goods,  there  is  a 
foreign  market  at  our  doors  which  has 
hardly  lieen  touched.  No  doubt,  just 
because  it  is  so  near  at  hand,  it  has 
been  ignored,  and  its  possibilities  over¬ 
looked. 

.A  Paying  Investment 

“If  it  is  profitable  to  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  to  send 
skilled  ‘trade  missionaries’  to  the  Old 
World  in  order  to  educate  the  natives 
to  .American  ways  and  American  prod- 
ducts.  why  would  it  not  be  quite  as 
profitable  to  teach  the  thrifty  foreigners 
in  America  to  demand  standard  .Amer¬ 
ican  goods  and  to  live  in  .American 
style?  There  is  but  one  answer,  it 
would  pay^nd  pay  well. 

“There  are  in  .America  fifteen  million 
foreign-born,  or,  including  those  of  for¬ 
eign  parentage,  there  are  thirty-three 
million  buyers  of  .\mericati  goods.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  more  than  they  have  to,  because 
they  prefer  the  familiar  wares  from 
their  own  countries. 

“Many  of  them  do  not  know  about 
.American  goods  or  how  to  use  them. 
Another  reason  that  they  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  more  is  that  they  have  the  habit  of 
hoarding  their  savings  to  send  abroad, 
denying  themselves  every  comfort  while 
in  .America  so  that  they  can  live  in 
grand  style  later  on  in  the  Old  World. 
It  has  been  stated  that  $1 ,5I)0,000,(XX)  are 
held  by  foreigners'at  present,  awaiting 
transmission  to  Europe  as  soon  as  the 
bars  are  let  down. 

Education  Is  Needed 

“There  are  1,146  .American  papers 
printed  in  foreign  languages  in  the 
United  States  (excluding  the  German, 
which  number  483)  and  85  magazines, 
many  of  them  of  wide  circulation,  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  and  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence.  They  can  become  ‘trade  mis¬ 
sionaries’  of  the  best  sort  when  used  to 
promote  .Americanism  instead  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  traditions. 

“Through  articles  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  addressed  to  the  foreigner  de¬ 
scribing  .American  ways  and  standards 
of  living,  a  desire  will  be  created  for 
the  good  things  America  has  to  offer, 
and  we  can  expect,  therefore,  an  inde¬ 
finite  expansion  of  this  most  profitable 
market. 

“Foreigners  are  making  good  wages, 
but  have  little  inclination  to  spend 
them.  The  time  is  ripe  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  encourage  them  to 
live  in  .American  style,  to  teach  them 
about  .American  goods,  in  short  to 


make  these  thrifty  and  prosperous 
people  good  customers  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“How  can  it  be  done?  Largely 
through  the  foreign  language  press,  be¬ 
cause  three  million  of  their  readers  did 
not  speak  English  when  the  war  began, 
and  twice  that  number  were  quite  un- 
•Americanized.” 


AN  AD  CLUB  THAT  IS 
GIVING  SERVICE 


A  CLEVER  idea  intended  to  curtail 
the  enormous  waste  of  the  funds 
of  advertisers  through  the  purchase  of 
space  in  advertising  media  which  cannot 
possibly  effect  satisfactory  results  is 
Iteing  worked  out  by  .A.  .A.  C.  W.  in 
several  cities. 

These  clubs  have  bureaus  to  pass  on 
advertising  mediums  which  attempt  to 
sell  space  to  local  advertisers.  In  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  plan  the  club  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  of  which  Charles  VV.  English 
is  secretary,  published  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Oregon  Journal : 
“Don’t  Waste  S’our  Money!’’ 

“Do  you  advertise  (?)  on  the  back  of 
restaurant  bills  of  fare?  Do  you  put  a 
card  in  the  b(K)k  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Little  Children  of  the  Poor?’  Does  the 
society  program  catch  you?  .Are  you 
susceptible  to  the  beautiLiI  charts  in  all 
the  railway  stations?  Do  you  take 
‘space — the  only  one  left’ — in  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  schemes?’’ 

“Money  sitent  for  space  in  such  publi¬ 
cations  should  be  considered  donations 
and  not  charged  to  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count.” 

“Did  you  stop  to  realize  how  many 
dollars  arc  actually  wasted  annually  in 
‘schemes’  that  might  be  spent  in  profit¬ 
able  advertising?” 

“The  next  time  you  are  approached 
by  one  of  these  solicitors,  get  a  re¬ 
port  frjm  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
before  you  consider  the  proposition.” 

“The  Bureau  is  maintained  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city  to  promote  better 
business,  and  its  services  are  without 
charge.” 

“Better  Business  Bureau.” 

“308  Oregon  Building.” 

“Of  the  Portland  .Ad  Club.” 

CHURCH  AD  DOUBLED  QUOTA 


Two-Page  Spread  in  Newspaper  Proves 
What  Can  Be  Done 

The  Boone  ( la. )  News-Republican  on 
.April  12  published  a  double  truck  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Centennary.  The  advertisement 
was  contributed  by  “laymen  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.”  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  advertisement  was  to  aid  a 
Sunday  drive  for  funds  for  the  Centen¬ 
nary  movement. 

George  Brunton,  managing  editor  of 
the  News-Republican  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  quota  figured  on  for 
Sunday’s  drive  was  more  than  doubled 
through  the  itistrumcntality  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  “Church  advertising  is  be¬ 
coming  as  necessary  as  advertisement  of 
any  business,”  he  says. 


Buxton  Is  Organizing 
Proviue.nce,  .April  19. — Alfred  H.  Gur¬ 
ney,  writing  from  Paris  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal,  says  that  Lieut.- 
Col.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  the  paper,  atid  Capt.  Charles  S.  Coul-, 
ter,  formerly  employed  by  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  were  largely  instrumental  in  the 
recetit  formation  in  Paris  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  the  first  official  society  of 
the  veterans  of  the  recent  war. 


GIVES  HIS  HOME  CITY 
A  CIVIC  GARDEN 
FOR  ROSES 

'T'O  mark  the  completion  of  forty  years 
.  *  in  the  printing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  W.  B.  Bur- 
goyne,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Stand¬ 


W'.  B.  Burgoyne. 

ard,  has  presented  his  home  city  with  a 
civic  rose  garden. 

Roses  have  been  this  newspaperman’s 
hobby,  and,  thanks  very  largely  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  leadership,  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines  has  become  a  veritable  Rose  City. 
It  was  like  him,  now  that  he  is  advanc¬ 
ing  in  years,  to  endeavor  to  perpetuate 


this  laudable  distinction  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  civic  garden  that  would 
be  both  nucleus  and  inspiration  for  in¬ 
dividual  effort  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Burgoyne  has  been  a  leader  among 
the  publishers  of  small  city  dailies  in 
Canada  for  some  years  back.  His  paper, 
the  Standard,  takes  rank  as  one  of  the 
livest  and  most  successful  papers  of  its 
class  in  the  Dominion,  and  is  housed 
and  equipped  in  a  style  that  few. papers 
in  cities  the  size  of  St.  Catharines  can 
equal. 

All  this,  Mr.  Burgoyne  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  comparatively  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  twenty-seven  years.  When  he 
acquired  the  property  back  in  1892,  the 
paper  w'as  all  but  moribund;  in  fact,  its 
waledictory  had  been  written  and  put  in 
type.  He  took  the  sickly  infant  over 
for  $100,  and  after  a  stiff  fight,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pulling  it  round.  Since  then 
progress  has  been  unbroken. 

.Apart  from  his  interest  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Burgoyne  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  municipal  affairs,  and  has  served 
as  alderman  and  mayor  of  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines.  He  is  an  ex-chairman  of  the  Daily 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  son.  Major  H.  B.  Burgoyne, 
who  has  seen  active  service  in  France, 
is  business  manager  of  the  Standard. 


Lewis  Made  Staff  Officer 

Tracy  H.  Lewis,  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  w’ho 
was  first  lieutenant  in  the  Aviation 
Corps  and  range  officer  and  machine 
gun  instructor  at  Fort  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  been  commissioned  a  major  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  O’Ryan  of  the  New  York 
State  Guard.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Smith.  Major  Lewis 
has  been  assigned  to  the  inspection  of 
small  arms  practice  of  the  New  York 
State  Guard. 


iioBton  lEu^ntng 
©ranarript 

The  Transcript’s  large  three-cent  circu¬ 
lation  has  heen  substantially  increased 
by  the  general  price-rise  in  one-cent 
dailies. 

The  Transcript  wields  a  unique  influ¬ 
ence  in  a  field  of  extraordinary  buying- 
power. 

The  Transcript  printed  a  larger  total  of 
advertising  in  1918  than  any  other 
Boston  evening  paper. 

The  Transcript  in  common  with  other 
papers  is  making  good  gains  for  1919 
— 63%  in  national  advertising. 

National  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 


NFW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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An  Invitation  and  An  Opportunity  for 
all  Visiting  Members  of  the 

A.  N.  P.  A. 


You  newspaper  builders,  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  America  to  the 
city  of  cities,  know  that  you  are  heartily  welcome! 

You  have  come  to  garner  ideas  and  inspiration  that  will  help  you  to  make 
your  newspapers  better,  stronger,  more  influential. 

Let  us  offer  a  suggestion.  Steal  away  an  hour  from  the  Convention,  visit 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  ask  its  Syndicate  Department  how  it  can  help 
you  in  newspaper  building. 

Find  out  on  what  terms  you  can  secure  these  nationally  known  features : 

DAVID  LAWRENCE’S  daily  Washington  dispatches,  which 
are  published  simultaneously  in  32  other  newpapers. 

DAILY  FINANCIAL  ARTICLE,  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  a 
leading  financial  feature  of  prominent  newspapers. 

WILLIAM  G.  SHEPHERD’S  stories  from  abroad— informing, 
gripping,  human-interest  accounts,  of*  conditions  as  he  finds 
them. 

WEEKLY  FINANCIAL  REVIEW,  for  Saturday,  Sunday  or 
Monday. 

PRUDENCE  BRADISH’S  articles  on  Home-making,  for  Sat¬ 
urday  or  Sunday. 

FRANCES  JENKINS  OLCOTT’S  Once-More-Told  Tales,  for 
Saturday  or  Sunday. 

The  Evening  Post  is  at  20-24  Vesey  Street.  Take  the  east  side  suhway  to 
Fulton  Street  or  the  West  Side  to  Park  Place.  You  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

®t)e  JfeJtur 


/ 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  WELCOME  IN  TURIN 


Turin  hallcd  President  Wilson,  on  his  visit  to  Italy,  as  the  man  who  had 
helped  that  nation  immensely  toward  the  realization  of  her  great  aim,  com¬ 
plete  unity.  The  weather  was  unfavorable,  but  the  flag-decorated  streets 
through  which  the  escorting  cortege  passed  were  thronged  with  Italians  who  had 
braved  the  elements  to  do  honor  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  its  armies. 


PAPERS  CAN  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISED  GOODS 


Their  Windows  Can  Show  National  Ad¬ 
vertised  Wares  Represented  in  Their 
Colomns — Plan  Tried  Out  Sac- 
ressfully  in  Several  Cities 

Bv  Emil  (j.  Myers. 

Farseeing  newspaper  publishers  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  have  come  to  recognize  the 
advantage  of  co-operating  with  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  They  are  assisting 
him  to  bring  the  goods  more  prominent¬ 
ly  before  the  public.  This  is  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  that  will  pay,  and  pay 
big. 

Some  years  ago  the  Boston  Herald 
adopted  the  plan  of  devoting  its  display 
window  to  the  exploitation  of  various 
nationally  advertised  commodities.  The 
window  was  attractively  dressed,  and  but 
one  line  of  goods  shown  at  a  time. 

For  instance,  the  National  Biscuit 
Company  held  sway  during  one  week. 
In  that  week  all  the  products  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company  which  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  window  space  at 
their  disposal  were  displayed  in  tempt¬ 
ing  array. 

.4  Tie-Up  Point 

Much  thought  and  effort  were  put  into 
making  the  showing  as  pleasing  as  that 
of  a  regular  store  display  window. 
Pertinent  .window  cards,  effectively 
placed,  carried  out  the  show  window 
verisimilitude. 

Usually  there  was  a  sign  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  these  goods  were 
advertised  in  the  Herald,  and  that  ad¬ 
vertised  goods  were  always  most  reliable 
for  the  money. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  some 
such  addendum  as,  “The  Company 
Herald  .Advertisers  Keep,”  or  “These 
.Are  the  Comiianions  You  Would  Have 
If  You  .Advertised  In  the  Herald,”  or 
“.Advertising,  Combined  With  the  Good¬ 
ness  of  the  Goods,  Made  National  Biscuit 
Company  Products  Famous  the  World 
Over,"  would  be  good  sales  arguments 
which  would  couple  the  attributes  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  meritorious 
goods — a  tie-up  with  a  point  for  adver¬ 
tisers  who  were  not  using  the  Herald. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald  offers 
its  national  advertisers  intense  coop¬ 
eration  throtigh  these  attractive  displays 
of  tlieir  jiroducts  in  the  large  window  of 
its  Main  Street,  East,  office.  That  is  to 
say.  a  showing  of  their  products  in  the 
center  of  the  shopjiing  district,  where  the 
traffic  of  the  city’s  busiest  thoroughfares 
reaches  its  height.  Seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  pedestrians  pass  the  window  daily. 
The  novelty  of  these  displays  and  their 
great  variety  have  made  the  Herald’s 
window  the  most  popular,  and  the  most 
valuable  in  Rochester. 

Co-operative  UsefnInesB 

That  these  displays  attract  attention 
is  shown  by  a  brochure,  “Catching  the 
Crowd,”  which  carries  many  illustrations 
of  various  exhibits  made  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Herald  in  the  past  year.  Crowds 
are  congregated  about  these  windows 
almost  every  hour  in  the  day.  Need  any 
more  be  said  by  the  way  of  arguing  that 
such  displays  can  do  more  than  help  the 
advertiser  ? 

This  tie-up  of  medium  and  advertiser 
represents  an  expedient  of  real  co¬ 
operative  usefulness.  It  presents  great 
possibilities.  Few  stunts  worthy  the 
name  can  compare  with  it  for  results. 

It  helps  the  newspaper  secure  more 
local  advertising — it  shows  the  public 
that  a  good  newspaper  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertised  goods — it  helps  the  National 
advertiser,  because  most  everything  that 


is  recommended  by  a  good  newspaper 
will  find  the  consumer  receptive. 

Here  is  a  big  field  for  the  progressive 
newspaper.  More  should  take  advantage 
of  this  opening — to  advertise  not  only 
the  paper’s  prestige,  but  its  genuine  ad¬ 
vertising  value  to  the  advertiser  as  well. 
“Catching  the  Crowd”  should  not  be 
confined  to  Boston  or  Rochester  or  a 
a  few  of  the  other  cities  where  this 
method  of  co-operation  has  been 
adopted. 

It  should  be  employed  by  newspapers 
the  country  over.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  splendid  display  windows.  They 
are  well  situated,  and  it  gives  an  other¬ 
wise  unattractive  expanse  of  window 
space  a  very  good  setting;  newspaper 
windows  seldom  being  used  for  any 
particular  purpose. 


DEVISED  “ETHICAL”  AD 
COPY  FOR  DENTISTS 


\l^HEN  “ethical”  dentists  of  Indian- 

’  apolis  objected  to  the  fact  that  In¬ 
dianapolis  newspapers  were  carrying  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  “advertising  dentists,”  O. 
T.  Roberts  and  Fid  Hunter  of  the  Indiana 
Daily  Times  began  to  cast  about  for 
some  plan  by  which  the  “ethical”  den¬ 
tists  could  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
some  advertising  space  in  the  Times  and 
thereby  give  the  reading  public  “their 
side”  of  the  story. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  Hunter  prepared 
a  series  of  uncftmmonly  interesting  ad- 
verti.sements,  then,  with  the  aid  of  one 
dentist  who  was  friendly  to  the  idea, 
they  “sold,”  with  very  little  effort,  a 
campaign  to  occupy  bOO  lines  each  inser¬ 
tion,  one  advertisement  running  each 
week  for  six  months. 

I'ollowing  the  preparation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  “copy,”  which  was  written  with 
the  aid  of  and  under  the  supervision  of 
a  friendly  dentist  who  knew  what  it 
would  be  possible  to  "sell”  the  “ethical” 
dentists,  the  sale  of  this  space — some¬ 
thing  Ijke  $l,(XMt  of  business,  which  was 
entirely  created  and  which  could  not 
liave  existed  otherwise — proved  a  very 
simple  matter,  Mr.  Roberts  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  dentists  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  paying  for  the  advertising — 
and  the  expense  was  distributed  so  that 
each  jtaid  a  very  sniall  sum — a  large 
dental  supply  house  was  also  “permitted 
to  contribute.” 

TO  KILL  OPPOSITION  PRESS 


Fight  Starts  to  Set  Aside  North  Dakota 
Law  Framed  hy  Non-Partisans 

J.  1'.  Bacon,  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  F'orks  (N.  D. )  Herald,  is  leading 
a  fight  to  have  set  aside  through  a  ref¬ 
erendum  a  law  passed  by  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  providing  for  a  state  printing  com¬ 
mission  and  for  the  publication  of  all 
legal  notices  in  newspapers  designated 
by  the  members  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Bacon  sees  in  the  law  a  menace 
to  the  independent  press  of  the  state. 
The  Non-Partisan  League,  which  is  in 
the  saddle  in  North  Dakota,  owns  and 
controls,  it  is  said,  about  fifty  news¬ 
papers.  By  throwing  to  these  papers  the 
official  printing  of  the  state,  Mr.  Bacon 
contends,  the  newspapers  representing 
opposing  political  parties  may  be  effec¬ 
tually  starved  out.  A  petition  for  a  ref¬ 
erendum  vote  on  the  law  calls  for  an 
election  July  8,  1919. 


J.  A.  Worley,  former  Kansas  City 
Journal  reporter,  has  been  chosen  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  10th  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District  for  the  FiWi  Victory 
Loan.  Mr.  Worley  has  served  in  this 
capacity  for  five  loans. 


Urge  Ohio  Journalism  School 
Columbus,  Ohio,  .April  17. — Unani¬ 
mous  indorsement  of  the  Senate  Parrett 
bill  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism 
at  Ohio  State  University,  to  cost  $200,- 
(XX(,  was  given  by  the  .Advertising  Club. 
.An  ovation  was  given  Capt.  Jerome  T. 
Page,  advertising  manager  of  the  Cen* 
tral  Ohio  Paper  Company,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  military  service. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  10  Years  Old 
The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  was  celebrated  April  17 
at  28  universities  and  colleges  where 
journalism  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum. 


J.  W.  Weldon  has  rejoined  the  Kansas 
City  Post  staff  after  seeing  service  with 
the  S.  A.  T.  C. 


Important  Patent  Allowed 

Announcing  the  issuance  to  Frank  E. 
Ellis,  of  Revere,  Mass.,  on  March  11th, 
1919,  of  Patent  No.  1,296,782  for 
Printer’s  Blanket.  This  patent  covers 

T^  Automatic  Blanket 

We  have  acquired  the  SOLE  RIGHT 
to  manufacture  and  sell  this  blanket, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
improvement  in  newspaper  printing 
practice  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.;  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.;  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  and  The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  are 
authorized  Agents  and  they  will  equip  your  NEW 
PRESSES  with  the  AUTOMATIC  BLANKET  at  your 
request. 

The  AUTOMATIC  BLANKET  is  in  use  in  all  News- 
paper  Pressrooms  in  New  York  City. 

Manufactured  and  Exclutively  Controlled  by 

The  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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REJOICE  OVER  ’PHONE 
STRIKE  END 

New  Enuland  Newspapers  Were  Hard 
Hit,  But  Weathered  the  Storm  at 
Big  Cost — Editorial  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Forces  Suffered  Alike 


Boston,  Mass.,  April  21. — Newspaper 
employees  in  the  five  New  England 
States  affected  by  the  strike  of  telephone 
operators,  from  the  managing  editor 
down  to  the  newest  office  boy,  have  had 
enough  strike,  especially  as  far  as  the 
telephone  is  concerned,  to  last  them  for 
a  long  while.  Of  all  the  sighs  of  relief 
that  went  up  when  the  girls  finally 
returned  to  their  boards  at  3  o’clock  this 
afternoon,  the  longest,  loudest  and  most 
genuine  sighs  were  those  of  the  news¬ 
paper  folk. 

Except  for  a  few  calls  which  have 
been  passed  in  extreme  emergencies, 
such  as  for  physicians,  hospitals,  etc., 
the  telephones  of  New  England  have 
been  stilled  for  seven  days.  Newspapers 
were  no  exception  to  the  rule  as  far  as 
telephone  service  was  concerned.  Every 
telephone  was  dead.  The  “juice”  was 
there,  but  there  was  no  girl  on  the  other 
end. 

All  in  Same  Plight 

The  Boston  newspaper  offices  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  country  weekly  in 
Maine  or  New  Hampshire.  Boston 
dailies  covering  the  entire  New  Eng¬ 
land  field  were  completely  isolated.  It 
is  the  first  time  since  the  telephone  be¬ 
came  recognized  as  a  necessity  that  its 
service  has  been  denied,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  one  that  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten. 

The  extra  expense  entailed  by  loss  of 
service  in  some  of  the  larger  newspaper 
offices  will  run  up  into  four  figures  for 


the  seven  days.  Telegraph  lines  in  all 
office.s  were  taxed  to  their  limit,  and 
the  messenger  service  expense  was 
doubled  and  trebled. 

But  for  the  special  lines  running  be¬ 
tween  the  respective  offices  and  police 
headquarters,  the  Boston  dailies  would 
have  been  completely  tied  up. 

Correspondents  all  over  the  district 
were  obliged  to  travel  long  distances  for 
their  assignments,  and  still  greater  dis¬ 
tances  to  cover  them  and  get  their  copy 
to  the  office.  Only  the  most  important 
news  items  were  covered  because  of  this 
fact. 

Only  Big  News  Covered 

The  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service  were 
also  hard  hit,  but  in  every  case  these 
agencies  gave  their  best  efforts  to  assist¬ 
ing  the  newspapers,  and  in  that  endeavor 
they  were  most  successful. 

The  inconvenience  was  not  confined 
to  the  editorial  departments,  either.  In 
the  advertising  departments,  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  expense  was  equally 
great.  While  the  loss  was  not  apparent 
in  the  advertising  columns — the  paid 
space  in  every  edition  being  well  up  to 
normal — the  result  was  only  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  more  general  use  of 
the  mails,  messenger  boys,  telegraph  and 
a  great  deal  of  extra  traveling  on  the 
part  of  solicitors. 


In  Providence  and  Springfield 

Providence,  R.  I.,  .April  21. — The 
strike  of  the  telephone  operators  in  this 
city  hampered  to  a  great  extent  the 
newspapers'  service.  While  papers  were 
able  to  handle  practically  all  the  big 
material,  they  did  it  more  or  less  under 
difficulties  and  with  considerable  more 
work  attached  to  it. 

Messenger  boys  were  brought  into 
service  to  get  copy  in.  Police  reporters. 


instead  of  spending  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  their  offices  as  is  usually  the 
custom,  keeping  in  touch  with  conditions 
by  telephone,  took  up  their  quarters  at 
central  station,  where  only  recently  a 
switchboard  was  installed  connecting 
with  all  the  stations  in  the  city. 

By  this  arrangement,  they  were  able 
to  cover  territory  as  thoroughly  as  be¬ 
fore.  Special  wires  were  installed  be¬ 
tween  the  central  station  and  hospitals. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  union’s  re¬ 
porters  covered  hospital  and  police 
news  by  means  of  motorcycles. 


GEORGIANS  MEET  JULY  15-16 

Executive  Committee  Fixes  DetaiLs  at 
Meeting  in  Atlanta 

.Atlanta,  April  21. — Plans  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Press  .As¬ 
sociation,  to  be  held  in  Monroe,  July 
IS  and  16,  were  discussed  Saturday  at 
a  meeting  in  the  State  capitol.  Paul 
Harber,  president,  announced  that  this 
looks  like  the  biggest  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  association. 

Two  speakers  from  outside  the  State 
will  be  on  the  program,  one  speaking  on 
journalism  and  the  other  on  advertising. 
The  editors  attending  the  session  were: 
Paul  T.  Harber,  Commerce;  C.  E’. 
Benns,  Butler;  H.  H.  Stanley,  Atlanta; 
W.  Trox  Bankston,  West  Point;  Ralph 
Meeks,  Carrollton;  Ernest  Camp,  Mon¬ 
roe.  all  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  and  Jack  L.  Patterson,  Coving¬ 
ton:  P.  T.  McCutcheon,  Franklin,  and 
G.  S.  Chapman,  Sandersville. 


Printers  Will  Convene 
.Atlanta,  .April  21. — More  than  1,000 
printers  are  expected  here  May  5  and  6 
to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the 
United  Typothetre  of  .America. 


ONLY  WOMAN  AT  CONVENTIONS 


Mrs.  Deming  Is  a  Progressive  Business 
and  Social  Leader 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming  was  the 
only  woman  publisher  in  attendance 
at  the  .A.  P.  meeting,  and  she  is  the 
only  active  woman  member  of  that 
association.  She  is  publisher  of  the 


Warren  (O.)  Tribune,  and  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  leader  of  the  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  the  beautiful  and  thriving 
little  city  on  the  banks  of  the  lazy 
Mahoning  River. 

Mrs.  Deming  attended  all  sessions, 
modestly  attired  as  a  business  woman, 
and  received  the  courtesy  of  the  en¬ 
tire  membership.  She  posed  esi>ecially 
for  this  photograph  for  Editor  &  Plb- 

1. IS  HER. 


DOROTHY  DARNIT  RY  CHARLES  McMANUS 


Brother  of  the  Famous  GEORGE  McMANUS. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  style  and  humor: 

Dorothy  Darnit . The  Dog  was  evidently  a  poor  matchmaker . By  Charles  McManus 


We  class  this  new  comic  as  a  second  MUTT  AND  JEFF  for  popularity  and  as  a  circulation  maker. 

Now  Appearinff  in  the  Follotving,  Papers: 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  WORLD  CHIC.4GO  DAILY  NEWS  BALTLMORE  AMERICAN  BUFFALO  COURIER 

PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  LEDGER  CLEVELAND  PRESS  TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE  DES  MOINES  NEWS 

PITTSBURGH  CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH  CINCINNATI  POST  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN  OKLAHOMA  NEWS 

AKRON  PRESS  ZANESVILLE  SIGNAL 

Mats  Six  times  a  week,  six  columns.  Wire  for  terms  your  territory. 

Exclusively  controlled  by: 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  Inc.  World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York 

John  N.  Wheeler,  Pres. 
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BULK  OF  ESTATE  LEFT 
TO  W.  R.  HEARS! 


Will  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Also  Pro¬ 
vides  for  Generous  Gifts  to  Relatives 
— Gave  Away  More  Than  Twen¬ 
ty  Millions  in  Lifetime 


By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst, 
tiled  in  San  Francisco  April  17,  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune  is  left  to  her 
son,  William  Randolph  Hearst.  The 
value  of  the  estate  is  estimated  at  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

The  bequests  in  her  will,  ranging  from 
$250,000  to  $1,000,  were  chiefly  to  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  To  the  sons  of 
William  R.  Hearst — George  R.,  William 
R.,  Jr.,  John  R.,  Randolph  A.  and 
Wilson  W.  Hearst — she  bequeathed  the 
Hearst  Building  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  home  and  estate  at  Pleasanton. 

The  University  of  California  received 
$60,000  in  trust  for  the  continuation  of 
scholarships  which  Mrs.  Hearst  sup¬ 
ported  during  her  lifetime.  The  largest 
personal  bequest  was  that  of  $250,000  to 
a  niece,  .\nne  D.  Apperson  Flint,  of 
Xew  Haven,  Conn.  Edward  H.  Clark, 
for  many  years  manager  of  the  Hearst 
estate,  receives  $100,000.  The  executors 
named  in  the  will  are:  W.  R.  Hearst, 
Edward  H.  Clark  and  W.  A.  Magee. 

In  her  lifetime  Mrs.  Hearst  had  dis¬ 
tributed  in  charities,  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterpri.ses  a  fortune  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  Famous  paintings  and  other 
valuable  works  of  art  were  left  to  the 
L’niversity  of  California  Museum. 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Hearst,  on  .\pril  16,  the  day  of 
her  funeral,  all  machinery  and  all  work 
of  every  kind  in  every  establishment 
owned  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
from  the  .Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  came 
to  a  complete  stop  at  the  same  moment 
for  a  period  of  five  minutes  during  the 
services  at  Pleasanton. 


Deaths  of  R.  S.  McCormick 
and  H.  N.  Higinbotham 

Well  Known  Chicagoans  Were  Related  to 
Owners  of  Chicago  Tribune — Former 
Aided  .4ssociated  Press 


Rol)ert  S.  McCormick  and  Harlow  N. 
Higinbotham,  aged  and  famous  Chi¬ 
cagoans  and  both  connected  with  the 
families  that  have  owned  and  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  from 
its  founding,  died  within  two  days  of 
each  other  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  McCormick,  noted  as  a  diplomat 
and  for  his  success  in  having  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service  admitted  into  Rus¬ 
sia,  was  the  father  of  Senator  Medill 
McCormick  and  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Tribune.  His  death  on  April  16  at  his 
home  in  Hinsdale,  near  Chicago,  was 
caused  by  pneumonia.  He  would  have 
been  70  years  old  next  July. 

In  1876,  Mr.  McCormick  married  Miss 
Katherine  Medill,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Medill,  owner  of  the  Tribune.  In  1889, 
the  President  named  him  first  secretary 
of  the  United  States  legation  in  London, 
and  in  the  .spring  of  1901,  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  appointed  him  Minister  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  .4  year  later  the  rank  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  representative  there  was  raised  to 
ambassador. 

In  1903  he  was  tranferred  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  be  ambassador  to  Russia, 
a  post  which  he  held  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 


Czar  and  because  of  this  and  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Russian  government  he  was 
able  to  obtain  admission  for  the  -Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  into  Russia,  thus  breaking 
down  a  barrier  that  had  kept  events 
throughout  the  vast  empire  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1905  he  was 
made  ambassador  to  France,  but  two 
years  later  ill  health,  which  continued 
until  his  death,  forced  his  retirement. 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  who  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Capt.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  associated  with  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  in  the  ownership  and  editorship 
of  the  Tribune,  was  struck  by  an  army 
ambulance  while  crossing  a  street  in  New 
York  City  on  .April  18,  and  died  the  same 
day.  He  had  stopi)ed  in  Xew  York  City 
on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Chicago  from 
h'lorida.  He  was  81  years  old. 

Mr.  Higinitotham  was  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
and  was  president  of  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  held  at  Chicago  in  1892- 
1893.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
charitable  and  philanthropic  work,  being 
especially  interested  in  the  Chicago 
Home  for  Incurables,  which  he  founded. 
From  1897  to  1909  he  served  as  head  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Northern 
Trust  Company  and  at  one  time  head 
of  the  National  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  National  Grocery  Company. 


MANY  MOURN  FOR  LYNN  WRIGHT 


Worked  Way  Through  College  and  Up 
Ladder  of  Success 

Lynn  G.  Wright,  managing  editor  of 
Printers’  Ink,  who  died  last  week,  had 
been  connected  with  that  publication  for 
ten  years,  having  previously  been  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  Outing.  Even  in  his 
college  days  at  Cornell,  he  showed  a 
natural  bent  for  clear  and  concisive  writ¬ 
ing  and  earned  his  tuition  money  by 
writing  special  articles  for  metropolitan 
newspa|)ers. 

When  he  l>egan  work  for  Printers’ 
ink  he  was  first  given  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  advertising  campaigns  and  dis¬ 
played  unusual  capability  in  this  for  keen 
analysis  and  lucid  description.  After 
he  was  chosen  managing  editor,  he  had 
little  time  for  the  kind  of  writing  he 
enjoyed  but  his  personality  was  displayed 
constantly  in  clever  headlines  and  edi¬ 
torial  notes. 

He  believed  in  “family  spirit,”  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  was  successful  in  promoting  it 
among  his  associates,  choosing  workers 
who  not  only  were  capable  but  who 
could  work  with  others  in  harmony.  His 
unfailing  friendliness  was  known  to 
many  who  had  never  met  him  but  with 
whom  he  had  corresponded,  his  skill  at 
intimate  letter  writing  being  extraordi¬ 
nary.  He  lca\es  a  widow  and  one  child. 


JOHN  E.  POWERS  PASSES  AWAY. 

Had  Long  Held  First  Place  Among 
Writers  of  Effective  Copy. 

John  E.  Powers,  for  many  years  the 
most  famous  writer  of  advertising  in  the 
country,  died  Sunday  at  his  home  at 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  lx)rn  on  a  farm  in  Central  New 
A’ork  in  1837,  and  had  a  varied  business 
experience  until  1880,  when  he  became 
advertising  manager  for  John  Wana- 
maker. 

Mr.  Powers  was  a  writer  of  simple, 
virile  English,  and  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  candid  and  convinc¬ 
ing  advertising  copy.  His  work  for  Mac¬ 
beth.  the  lamp  chimney  manufacturer, 
was  a  distinctive  feature  in  all  news¬ 
papers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
John  O.  Powers  of  the  Powers  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  is  his  son. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 


Dr.  William  Hilt,  for  many  years  a 
reporter  for  Philadelphia  newspapers, 
died  recently  in  Pensauken,  N.  J.  He 
became  an  expert  stenographer  and  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  covering  many  big  as¬ 
signments.  including  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position.  While  he  was  a  reporter,  Dr. 
Hilt  studied  medicine  and  practiced  for 
several  years,  but  preferred  newspaper 
work,  and  in  the  early  eighties  returned 
to  his  old  profession  on  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  where  he  remained  until 
he  retired  about  ten  years  ago.  The  late 
Hugh  .A.  Mullen,  who  published  the  old 
Philadelphia  Sunday  World,  was  his 
brother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Mae  Durell  Frazer,  for  many 
years  a  special  writer  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April 
17. 

Prof.  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  for 
many  years  an  editor  of  the  American 
Historical  Review,  died  in  San  Francisco 
.April  16  after  attending  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Phoebe  -A.  Hearst.  He  was  head 
of  the  department  of  history  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 


Carl  Florian  Zittel,  Jr,,  nineteen- 
year-old  son  of  the  dramatic  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  died 
April  16. 

A.  S.  Crisp,  for  25  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Daily 
Star,  died  April  6,  aged  52. 

Hubert  M.  Johnston,  of  the  Mallory, 
Mitchell  &  Faust  Agency  staff,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  April  6. 

James  H.  Goodcell,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  field,  died  April  14 
of  pneumonia  in  his  77th  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Daily  Graphic, 
in  1873,  and  afterwards  connected  with 
the  publications  of  Harper  &  Brothers  in 
an  editorial  capacity  and  was  owner  of 
an  insurance  publication  called  Fire  and 
Water.  He  retired  from  active  work 
some  time  ago. 

J.  Charles  Davis,  formerly  a  well 
known  circus  press  agent,  died  recently. 

Floyd  C.  Palmer,  advertising  man  of 
the  Palmer  Boat  Company,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  is  dead. 

William  Fout,  for  sixteen  years  busi-, 
ness  manager  of  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
News-Post,  died  April  2. 


PUBLISHERS 

We  Would  Like  to 
Shake  Hands  with  You 
Again 

But  it  is  Somewhat  Doubtful  that  we  will  see 
you  at  this  Convention 

WHY? 

We  are  Directing  at  this  Time  Four 
Salesmanship  Clubs 

IN  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  (Fourth  Campaign) 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  (Second  Campaign) 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  and  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

1 

W^hat  Is  a  Salesmanship  Club? 

^  hy  does  a  subscription  obtained  on  the  merits  of  the 
paper  appeal  to  some  publishers? 

We  can  give  you  this  information,  but  we  would  rather  you 
would  get  it  from  the  publishers  for  whom  we  have  worked 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Why  Not  Write  to  Us  for  the  List? 

BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

721  Paul  Jones  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky. 

NOTE — Our  commission  charge  only  a  little 
higher  than  those  conducting  contests. 
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PICK-UPS”  ON  “PEACOCK  ALLEY” 


While  the  volume  of  advertising  is 
unprecedented  all  through  the  middle 
West  there  are  certain  lines  of  manu¬ 
facturing  that  are  not  doing  as  much 
advertising  as  they  probably  will  later 
because  they  arc  waiting  to  see  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  hold  prices  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  E.  Lutz,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives’  Association 
of  Chicago.  “Prices  of  raw  material  in 
their  lines  are  still  up  and  they  are 
trying  to  maintain  war  prices  without 
knowing  whether  the  buying  public  will 
stand  for  it,”  he  said. 


Astounding  Wealth  in'  Iowa 


“Conditions  in  Iowa  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  slump,”  said  Lafayette 
Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital. 
The  state  is  now  producing  one  billion 
and  a  half  of  agricultural  wealth  alone 
annually  and  could  take  over  the  Victory 
Loan  by  itself  from  this  production  in 
three  years  without  touching  its  capital 
stock.  Iowa  farmers  are  too  uniformly 
successful  to  be  affected  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bolsheviki  or  the  Non-Partisan 
League.  The  new  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Capital  was  started  April  6  and 
every  issue  has  been  a  money-maker.” 


Helped  Safeguard  Minnesota 


A.  C.  Weiss  of  the  Duluth  Herald, 
who  is  here  attending  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  .Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  not  only  a  director  of  the 
former  organization  and  publisher  of 
the  Duluth  Herald,  but  during  the  last 
two  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Public  Safety  Commission. 
This  commission  has  had  wider  powers 
than  almost  any  other  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  and  it  has  not 
hesitated  to  use  them  wherever  it  was 
necessary  to  suppress  forces  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  sedition. 

The  result  has  been  that  though  Min¬ 
nesota  has  far  more  than  the  average 
proportion  of  inhabitants  whom  racial 
ties  inclined  to  lean  toward  the  cause 


of  the  Central  Powers  no  state  surpassed 
it  in  any  branch  of  patriotic  work, 
from  volunteering  for  military  service 
to  the  knitting  of  socks  for  soldiers. 


An  Authority  on  the  Orient ' 


Best  in  Twenty-five  Years 

“The  outlook  for  advertising  is  better 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  before  in 
twenty-five  years,”  said  John  B.  Wood¬ 
ward  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  “The 
business  offered  is  something  tre¬ 
mendous  and  papers  that  never  before 
left  out  advertising  are  doing  it  now 
for  lack  of  space.  The  Daily  News  has 
been  compelled  to  omit  from  five  to 
twenty-five  columns  a  day  and  some¬ 
times  has  limited  local  advertisers  on 
the  space  they  could  use.  The  business 
of  most  retail  dealers  in  Chicago,  in¬ 
cluding  clothiers,  dry  goods  merchants 
and  merchant  tailors,  has  been  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  it  looks  like  this  was 
going  to  keep  up.” 


Argument  for  Higher  Rates 

“.All  the  newspapers  in  Boston  are 
doing  a  good  business  in  advertising  and 
I  see  no  present  indication  of  its  letting 
up,”  said  William  F.  Rogers  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  “'High  wages  will 
make  business  good  for  some  time  to 
come.  All  the  retail  and  department 
stores  in  Boston  are  flourishing.  I  never 
saw  so  many  people  in  the  streets'  and 
the  explanation  is  that  more  people  are 
shopping.  Prices  don’t  seem  to  affect 
sales.  Newspapers  put  up  rates,  and 
the  higher  the  rates  the  more  business 
for  the  papers.” 


Lawson  Couldn’t  Come 


Loans  Aided  Advertising 


“Advertising  done  in  the  interest  of 
the  various  Liberty  Loans  has  taught 
a  good  many  people  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising — those  never  appreciated  its 
power  before,”  according  to  Fleming 
Newbold  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  “I  refer  particularly  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  committees  in  charge  of 
advertising  for  the  loans  and  the  people 
who,  through  them,  helped  to  defray  the 
cost  of  such  advertising,”  said  Mr.  New- 
bold. 

“To  many  such  persons  advertising 
previously  had  been  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  their  activities  in  connection 
with  liberty  Loan  advertising  made 
them  see  it  in  a  new  light.  In  fact,  it 
made  them  advertising  solicitors  and 
they  ‘sold’  themselves  on  it.  They  were 
made  to  realize  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  through  handling 
it  themselves  and  witnessing  results  at 
close  hand.” 


Predicts  Unprecedented  Business 
The  war  period  concentration  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  strong  newspapers 
probably  will  be  done  away  with  now 
and  business  will  spread  to  the  smaller 
ones  because  the  big  papers  have  about 
reached  their  capacity,  is  the  belief  of 


Hugh  .A.  O'Donnell  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

“When  labor  conditions  are  adjusted 
the  manufacturer,  jobber  and  retailer 
are  going  to  appeal  to  the  consumer  with 
all  the  extra  force  in  advertising  that 
they  had  to  keep  in  check  during  the 
war,”  said  Mr.  O’Donnell.  “I  believe 
that  advertising  is  to  have  an  un¬ 
precedented  period  of  prosperity.” 


V.  S.  McClatchy  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee  returned  only  recently  from  the 
Orient,  and  an  interesting  result  of  his 
trip  is  a  series  of  articles  now  appear¬ 
ing  under  his  name  in  the  Bee,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  conditions  in  the  Far  East.  Mr. 
McClatchy  had  exceptional  advantages 
for  securing  information  from  authori¬ 
tative  sources  and  subordinated  sight¬ 
seeing  to  an  investigation  of  economic 
and  political  conditions.  One  of  Mr. 
McClatchy’s  articles  is  headed  “The 
Germany  of  Asia — How  Japan  Has  Im¬ 
bibed  Prussian  Methods  and  What  She 
Is  Doing  With  Them.” 


Texas’  Champion  Bond  Seller 


New  A.  P.  Members  in  Jackson 
James  Frank,  president,  and  William 
R.  Spencer,  treasurer,  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  News,  were  in  New  York  City 
during  the  week  and  were  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Associated  Press. 
.After  the  Jackson  Citizen  absorbed  the 
Patriot  the  old  Patriot  organization 
organized  the  News,  (he  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  January  27. 


Victor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
(Thicago  Daily  News,  was  unable  to 
come  to  New  York  City  to  attend  the 
meetings,  being  still  incapacitated  by  an 
injury  he  received  while  in  New  York 
City  last  October  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors.  .At  that  time,  while  passing 
out  of  the  building  at  51  Chambers 
street,  where  the  .Associated  Press  has 
headquarters,  a  piece  of  stone  fell  frorn 
the  front  of  the  building,  striking  one 
of  his  feet.  For  months  the  injured  foot 
was  in  a  plaster  cast  and  Mr.  Lawson 
now  walks  with  difficulty.  His  physician 
advised  against  his  making  the  trip 
East. 


What  Paper  Is  Chandler  With? 


“The  Los  .Angeles  Times  is  the  big¬ 
gest  paper  in  the  world,"  confided  Harry 
Chandler,  who  is  connected  with  a  cer- 
taiti  newspaper  in  a  Pacific  Coast  city. 
“VVe  have  more  advertising  nowadays 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  The  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  being  fa¬ 
vored  now  in  the  price  of  white  paper. 
We  are  paying  from  $5  to  $10  less  a  ton 
than  the  Eastern  publishers.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  amount  of  timber  we 
have  on  the  Coast.” 


Emil  Scholz  in  Far-Off  Japan 


For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  Emil 
M.  Scholz,  former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  was  not  seen  at  the 
publishers’  convention,  but  EntroR  & 
PiBUSHER  received  a  letter  from  him 
dated  Tokio,  Japan,  March  27,  present¬ 
ing  by  this  proxy  his  greetings  to  many 
friends. 

The  letter  read; 

“I  have  been  in  Yokahoma  since  my 
arrival  and  came  here  yesterday.  I  ex¬ 


pect  to  be  here  until  .April  18,  and  then 
go  to  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Kyoto.  I  expect 
to  be  in  Peking  about  .April  26,  and  will 
be  there  until  the  middle  of  May.  .A 
letter  in  care  of  the  Embassy  will  reach 


“.Am  having  dinner  tonight  with  the 
.American  .Ambassador,  Roland  Morris, 
here  at  the  Embassy. 

“This  will  be  the  first  .A.  N.  P.  .A. 
meeting  I  will  miss  for  over  ten  years. 
Give  my  regards  to  our  mutual  friends.” 


The  sale  of  15,(XX)  Liberty  Bonds  in 
the  four  campaigns  thus  far  is  the  war 
service  record  set  by  Marcellus  E.  Fos¬ 
ter,  publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle — and  he  expects  to  exceed  all 
past  accomplishments  in  course  of  the 
Victory  Loan. 

Mr.  Foster  has  sold  bonds  to  all  com¬ 
ers  at  $1  a  week  and  at  times  as  many 
as  12,0(X)  people  did  business  through  his 
office  within  a  week.  “Business  in  Hou.s- 
ton  is  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  Chronicle’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  having  printed  1,097,616  lines  of 
advertising  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
breaking  all  advertising  volume  records 
for  the  state  of  Te.xas  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1919,”  said  Mr.  Foster. 

“Newly  discovered  oil  wells  (liquid 
gold)  in  the  vicinity  of  Houston  are 
bringing  thousands  of  people  and  vast 
sums  of  money  into  the  city.  Since  1910 
Houston  has  practically  doubled  in  pop¬ 
ulation,  growing  from  80,0(X)  to  160,000. 
Today  we  have  so  many  residents  that 
we  have  to  build  bungalows  all  through 
the  city  to  house  them.” 

Incidentally  Mr.  Foster  is  building  1(X) 
bungalows  on  his  own  property  as  a  safe 
investment. 


South  at  “Full  Speed  Ahead” 


.Advertising  conditions  have  improved 
greatly  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
and  are  continuing  to  improve  in  the 
South,  according  to  Maj.  E.  B.  Stahl- 
man,  owner  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

“We  have  enjoyed  a  steady  increase 
of  business  throughout  the  winter.  This 
increase  can  be  generally  noted  through¬ 
out  the  South.  We  are  preparing  for 
increased  prosperity  and  a  lasting  period 
of  growth  and  development.  All  uneasi¬ 
ness  over  what  might  happen  during  the 
readjustment  has  been  wiped  away  en¬ 
tirely  and  we  are  going  ahead  at  full 
speed.” 


Booming  Along  in  Ohio 


“Labor  conditions  are  somewhat  un¬ 
settled  in  our  section,”  said  R.  C.  Pat¬ 
terson,  president  of  the  Toledo  Times. 
“There  is  now  under  consideration  an 
adjustment  of  the  wage  scale  of  the 
street  railway  employes  and  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  Overland  .Automobile  Com¬ 
pany  and  25,000  men  are  affected.  How¬ 
ever,  advertising  has  increased  40  per 
cent  in  volume  with  us  this  year  and 
circulation  has  increased,  also.” 


Plenty  of  Money  in  Canada 

“We  are  prospering  in  Canada,”  said 
Col.  R.  F.  Parkinson,  managing  director 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal.  Col.  Parkinson 
returned  not  long  ago  from  service 
abroad  with  the  38th  Royal  Ottawa 
Regiment,  and  was  in  the  hottest  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  front  during  four  years.  He 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order. 

“All  during  the  war,  Canadians  have 
been  obeying  the  injunction  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  economize  and  now  that  the 
war  is  over  a^id  they  have  plenty  of 
money  they  are  spending  it  in  repairs 
to  houses  they  have  let  go  without  paint 
and  without  furniture  that  was  needed, 
and  so  on,  and  business  is  having  a 
boom,”  he  said.  ‘‘The  labor  market  has 
been  stabilized.” 


Has  no  Labor  Troubles 


“The  outlook  for  business  looks  very 
favorable  and  it  is  mighty  good  right 
now,”  said  William  .A.  Hendricks,  general 
manager  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Times-Leader.  “We  have  no  labor  prob¬ 
lem  to  contend  with.  Our  munition  fac¬ 
tories  are  finding  other  things  to  do. 
Our  foreign  advertising  last  month  was 
40  per  cent  ahead  of  the  same  month 
last  year.” 


Weeklies  Prospering  Too 
‘‘Business  is  good !”  said  W.  S.  Liven- 
good,  editor  of  the  Meyersdale  (Pa.) 
Republican,  a  weekly  paper.  “Last  week 
we  ran  sixteen  columns  of  news  and 
forty  of  advertising.  We  are  remodel¬ 
ing  our  old  building  and  putting  up  a 
two-story  addition.” 


Plenty  of  Work  in  Galveston 
“We  haven’t  any  labor  problem  in 
Galveston,”  said  T.  E.  Gaffney,  business 
manager  of  the  Galveston  Tribune.  “We 
look  for  a  continuation  of  the  good  busi¬ 
ness  we  are  having  now.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  everybody  and  we  expect 
prosperity  to  continue  indefinitely.” 


Beat  1918  by  40  Per  Cent 
“National  advertising  during  the  last 
three  months  has  never  been  as  big  in 
the  same  period  before,”  said  J.  T.  Beck¬ 
with  of  the  Beckwith  Agency.  “We  did 
a  net  business  of  $250,000  in  March, 
which  was  40  per  cent  more  than  in 
March  last  vear.” 


Four  Words  by  Chamberlain 
“Oh,  I  never  talk  for  publication,  but 
business  is  fine  everywhere,  I  hear,”  said 
Clayton  P.  Chamberlain,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  Times. 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 

It  also  believes  that  special  thanks 
are  due  to  “Editor  &  Publisher”  and 
to  Justin  F.  Barbour,  of  Chicago,  for 
their  remarkable  work  in  compiling 
statistics  of  newspaper  rates  and  cir¬ 
culations  by  States  and  zones.  These 
compilations  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  bureau  in  its  work. 

Your  committee  also  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  appreciation  of  the  enthusiastic 
support  given  to  the  bureau  by  the 
newspapers  subscribing  to  it. 

Financial  Report 

Statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as 
of  February  28,  1919. 

.\SSETS 


Cash  in  bank . $1,006.70 

Petty  cash  . 

Lil)erty  Loan  invest- 

95.21 

ment  . 

l.OlMHXt 

Due  from  memliers. . 
Furniture  and  fix- 

%1.00 

tures  . 

Bureau  luncheon  1919 

429..S4 

account  . 

124.75 

Total  assets  .  $3,617.30 

Li.\BII)ITIF.>. 

Dues  paid  in  advance  172.(X) 

Unpaid  expenses  ...  327..10 

Total  liabilities  ...  499.30 

Balance  Iteing  surplus 
at  Februarv  3t<. 


Committee  expense.  10.00 

Legal  expense .  8.12 

Muligraphing  .  403.72 

Total  expenses,  as 
paid  . $31,385.43 

.\dd :  Depreciation 
on  furniture  and 
fixtures  .  429.55 

$31,814.98 

.\dd :  Excess  of  un¬ 
paid  expenses  at 
February  28,  1919, 
over  February  28, 

1918  .  201.98 

Total  expenses...  32,016.96 

Net  loss . (See  note)  $3,325.54 

Note — While  the  bureau  was  obliged 
in  1918  to  spend  part  of  its  surplus, 
owing  to  a  temporary  shrinkage  and  in¬ 
creased  expenses  its  estimated  receipts 
for  1919,  based  upon  new  membership 
since  January  1,  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  expenditures  without  further  use 
of  surplus. 

Additional  funds  must  necessarily  be 
obtained  if  the  branch  office  projects  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  report  arc  adopted. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge, 

Fleming  Newbold, 
Chairman. 

BOOM  FOR  FOREIGN  TR.4DE 


Schermerhorn  Tells  Ideals 
of  Detroit  Times 

New  Style  and  Policy  Aimed  to  Reach 

Cultured  Classes — City  Booming  As 
Never  Before 

James  Schermerhorn,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  said  to  Editor  &  Plblisher: 
'T  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
the  Detroit  Times  is  making  excellent 
progress  under  the  new  policy  adopted 
on  the  first  of  .April,  which  compre¬ 
hended  an  increase  in  price  from  2  to  3 
cents  per  copy  and  an  editorial  policy 
which  will  lead  it  into  the  class  of 
.American  large  city  newspapers  with 
distinctly  quality  circulation. 

“Detroit  has  grown  to  be  a  city  of 
more  than  1,(KX),CK)0  people  and  there  is 
room  in  such  a  great  city  for  a  news¬ 
paper  which  not  only  accurately  presents 
the  day’s  news,  but  is  representative  of 
the  cultural  instinct  of  the  most  enlight- 
ented  and  progressive  elements  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  Times  has  taken  on  a  new 
dress,  which  is  dignified  and  interesting, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  is  rapidly  developing. 

“We  believe  that  the  Detroit  Times 
has  come  into  its  field  and  this  feeling 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  first  in¬ 
crease  in  price  from  2  to  3  cents,  of  a 
paper  which  formerly  sold  at  one  cent, 
knocked  off  less  than  2,000  circulation. 
By  various  means,  such  as  letters  and 
personal  solicitatidn,  our  paper  is  taking 


on  a  higher  class  circulation  than  it  has 
heretofore  enjoyed. 

“Detroit  is  booming  as  perhaps  never 
before.  The  General  Motors  Company 
recently  announced  that  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  spend  between  twelve  and  thir¬ 
teen  million  dollars  in  building  con¬ 
struction  in  Detroit,  and  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  automobile  developments. 
New  industries  are  coming  into  the  city 
rapidly,  the  people  are  well  paid  for  their 
work,  merchants  are  prospering,  and 
Detroit  threatens  to  heavily  oversub¬ 
scribe  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan.’’ 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  said  the  story  that 
Henry  Ford  purposes  to  produce  a  $250 
automobile  is  not  a  jest.  He  said  that 
this  low-price  machine  might  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  immediately,  but  that  it  is  surely 
on  the  way,  waterpower  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  construction  being  one  of  the 
economies  contemplated.  He  believes 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
Henry  Ford  contemplates  selling  out  his 
automobile  interests  to  the  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

Fall  River  Views  Style* 

Providence,  R.  L,  April  19. — The  Fall 
River  Herald  issued  a  special  40-page 
Easter  Fashion  Edition  last  Saturday. 
It  was  unique  in  that  the  fashion  news 
was  presented,  not  from  a  viewpoint  of 
New  York  or  Paris,  but  from  Fall  River. 

William  Allen  has  been  named  re¬ 
write  man  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  leaving  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 


1919  .  $3,117.90 

W  e  hereby  certify  that  in  our  opinion 
the  al)ove  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities  correctly  .shows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising 
at  February  28.  1919,  and  that  the  at¬ 
tached  income  account  correctly  shows 
the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  for  the  pcri*>d  from  March  1, 
1918,  to  February  28,  1919. 

A  detailed  report  of  our  examinations 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  has  l)een  rendered  under  this 
date  to  William  .A.  Thomson.  Director. 
New  York,  .April  9,  1919. 

5>ql’ire.s  &  Greenman, 
Certified  Public  .Accountants. 

Inrome  Arcoont — March  1,  1918,  to 


February  28,  1919 
GROSS  INCOME 
Meml)crs’  dues,  less  amount 
written  off  as  uncol¬ 
lectible  .  $28,614.00 

Sale  of  newspapers,  as  cf)l- 

Iccted  .  2.55 

Sale  of  binders  as  col¬ 
lected  .  5.10 

Interest  on  bank  deposits _  68.61 

Credit  balance  in  1918  bu¬ 
reau  luncheon  account....  1.16 

Total  gross  income .  $28,691.42 


Expenses 

Salaries  . $20,476.67 

Traveling  ex|>ensc..  3,100.76 

Printing  .  1,705.22 

Rent  .  2,121.00 

Postage  .  1 ,485.95 

Telegrams  .  255.85 

Telephone  .  272.10 

.Miscellaneous  ex¬ 
pense  .  255.75 

.A.  N.  P.  .A.  conven- 

vention  .  92.50 

Stationery  and  sujp- 

plies .  647.79 

Accounting  .  KKl.OO 

Audit  bureau  of  cir¬ 
culation  member¬ 
ship  .  190.00 

Statistical  Service 
Evening  Post .  260.00 


Further  Modification  of  Cable  Censor¬ 
ship  .Announced  by  Government 

The  return  of  .American  foreign  trade  to 
normal  will,  it  is  expected,  be  hastened  by 
the  alxilition  on  .April  17  of  the  United 
States  cable  censorship  on  messages 
between  this  country  and  Central,  South 
.America  and  the  West  Indies,  including 
.Mexico  and  Cuba.  This  covers  com¬ 
mercial  rode  cablegrams  as  well  as 
those  written  in  plain  language.  The 
same  applies  to  messages  In-tween  points 
in  United  States  territory  and  the  Far 
East,  exce])t  messages  destined  to  or 
passing  through  Vladivostok. 

Cablegrams  to  points  in  Europe,  Africa 
and  .Asia  Minor  which  are  not  within 
British,  French  or  Italian  territory,  will 
lie  censored  by  the  United  States  as  for¬ 
merly. 

British,  F'rench  and  Italian  censor- 
shi|)s  are  still  in  operation  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  stopped  cen¬ 
soring  certain  cablegrams  does  not  mean 
that  such  cablegrams  will  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  censorship  by  Great  Britain, 
F'rance  or  Italy,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Navy  Department  announced 
•April  21  through  the  chief  cable  censor 
that  the  British  censorship  has  modified 
its  rulings  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
private  codes  in  cablegrams  passing 
through  l»ndon  between  L’nited  States 
territory  and  South  .America. 

Gets  “Consolation”  Award 

Providence.  R.  1.,  .April  19. — ,A  special 
auditor,  appointed  to  hear  evidence  in 
the  case  of  James  F'.  Driscoll  against  the 
F'all  River  Daily  GIoIk;  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  for  $7,800  salary  for  three  years 
at  ^50  per  week,  has  allowed  Mr.  Dris¬ 
coll  $495.  Driscoll  claimed  he  had  a  con¬ 
tract  as  business  manager. 

Most  Wasteful  Advertising 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  17. — “I  know  of 
no  other  field  in  which  there  is  so  much 
waste  as  in  mail  advertising,’’  declared 
Homer  J.  Buckley  in  an  address  before 
the  sales  manager.s’  bureau  of  the  St. 
Ixiuis  Chamber  of  Commerce  today. 


THE  VALUE  OP  TIME 
THE  ^OCCES!^  OF  PEGSteVEESUGE 
THE  PLEAS^ODE  OF  'VDDKINd- 
THE  DidNITy  OF  ^IMPLICITV 
THE  VORTH  OP  CHAEACTER 
THE  POVED  OF  KHroNESl^ 

THE  NPLUEUCB  OP  EXAMPLE 
THE  ODLld-AnON  OF  DUTY 
THE  M^DOMOF  ECCNOMy 
THE  VIRTUE  OF  PIM’IBNCE 
THE  OOy  OF  ODK^IWDJd- 
THE  PROFIT  OF  EXPERIENCE 


/  I3E.\fE'Kn?E.R  TO  CXLL  OD  S'E>JD  TO  THE.  ^ 

lyfiNUNTTStj  Photo  EnGkmkGQd. 

EODXHyTHINd-m  THE  LINE  OF  PHOTO  E>TG-I3»rm(^ 
TWEHTy'-FIYEyEXD^  OFXCGEPTADLE  €/EnVICE. 
Qil-QAiJ  •VILLIXW  ^T.  "  -  TIEVyOKK  CITy 
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Upper 

Corner-stones 
of  the 
United 
States 


New  England  towns  all  stand  on  a  parity,  a 
small  town  of  only  a  few  hundreds  having  the 
same  legislative  representation  as  the  largest 
cities.  In  the  spreading  population  they 
retain  their  identity  though  they  ‘‘border  on.” 


SELECT 

LIST 

of 

NEW  ENGLAND 

NEWSPAPERS 

MASSACHUSETTS— Population 

1,  3,605,522  1 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boston  Advertiser  and 

American  . (S) 

327,575 

.35 

.35 

Boston  American . (E) 

358,544 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . (ME) 

288,216 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Globe  . (S) 

320,060 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Post  . (M) 

540,606 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . (S) 

365,287 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Record  . (E) 

50,650 

.15 

.15 

Boston  Transcript  ....(E) 

44,170 

.18 

.18 

Fall  River  Herald  ...(E) 

8,653 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News  (E) 

6,140 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  ...(E) 

6,029 

.025 

.02015 

Haverhill  Gazette  ....(E) 

13,072 

.0285 

.0214 

Lynn  Item  . (E) 

13,562 

.050 

.042 

Lynn  Telegram- 

News  . (E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

.04 

Lowell  Courier- 

Citizen  . (ME) 

17,242 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard- 

Mercury  . (ME) 

25,307 

.05 

.05 

Salem  News  . (E) 

19,443 

.055 

.04 

Worcester  Gazette  ....(E) 

29,625 

.07 

.05 

1  MAINE — Popalation,  762,787, 

Portland  Express  ....(E) 

26,283 

.06 

.045 

Portland  Telegram  ...(S) 

21,626 

.045 

.035 

RHODE  ISLAND— 1 

fopulation,  591^15  1 

Pawtucket  Times  . (E) 

23,146 

.06 

.04 

Providence  Bulletin  ..(E) 

54,208 

.12 

.12 

Providence  Journal  (M’S) 

34,299 

.075*10 

.075*10 

Providence  Tribune  ..(E) 

28,156 

.07 

.07 

Westerly  Sun  . (E) 

4,252 

.021 

.021 

Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  . (E) 

10,876 

.043  , 

.029 

VERMONT— Population,  361^05. 

Barre  Times  . (E) 

6,613 

.017 

.0143 

Burlington  Daily  News  (E) 

8,750 

.025 

.02 

Burlington  Free 

Press  . (M) 

11,226 

.025 

.025 

1  CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,114,756  1 

Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram  ....(M&E) 

43,434 

.0850 

.07 

Bridgeport  Post  . (S) 

11,092 

.04 

.025 

Hartford  Courant  . . .  (MS) 

24,745 

.06 

.05 

Hartford  Times  . (E) 

34,759 

.06 

.06 

New  Haven  Register  (ES) 

26,959 

.06t 

.045 

New  London  Day  ....(E) 

11,064 

.03 

.025 

New  London 

Telegraph  . (M) 

4,830 

.0128 

.0128 

Waterbury 

Republican  . (MS) 

12,405 

.035* 

.025 

fRate  on  2,800  lines. 

•Rate 

on  3,500  lines.  1 

1  Governipent  Statements  October  Ist,  1918. 

Thus  the 

New  England  town 
meeting  has  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  social 
importance. 

NEWS  travels  fast  here,  where  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  read  in  every  community  and 
news  and  advertising  are  talked  over  freely. 

National  Business  using  the  dailies  gets  its 
greatest  impetus  in  New  England! 


These 

Community 
Units  of 
New  England 
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JASON  ROGERS  REPLIES 
TO  A.  R.  ELLIOTT 

Ans«ter!>  Points  Brought  Up  in  Last 

Week's  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Pays 
Tribute  to  “Men  of  Elliott  Type” 

— Aims  for  Better  Relations 

‘‘My  old  friend  in  the  advertisiiiR  busi¬ 
ness.  A.  R.  Klliott,  in  his  letter  of  April 
17,  to  Eimtor  &  PiBi.tsHKR,  induced  by 
a  statement  of  mine  reyardiiiR  the  broad 
view  t)f  inter-relations  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  been  read  by  me  with  much 
interc't,”  said  Jason  Rowers  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  f»f  luUTOR  &  Pt’BI.ISIlKR.  Mr. 
Rowers  cotitintied : 

“If  Mr.  I'llliott  had  read  my  statement 
in  the  same  spirit  I  wrote  it,  he  would 
have  been  that  1  souwht  to  indicate  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  friction  along  the  line  and 
to  show  how,  through  the  gradual  elim¬ 
ination  of  these  sore  spots,  so  to  speak, 
traffic  was  becoming  more  satisfactory 
and  effective  to  all  factors. 

“W  hen  Mr.  Klliott  says  ‘when  a  daily 
newspaper  ptiblisher  sells  his  paper  for 
two  cents  a  copy  and  charges  from  50 
cents  to  $2  a  line  for  his  space,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  ct)nies  pretty  near  paying  for 
the  circulation  of  his  own  advertisement 
and  in  too  many  cases  the  publisher  is 
the  sole  winner,'  he  is  venturing  Iteyottd 
the  life  lines. 

Question  of  Costs 

“Under  normal  conditions  (which  must 
be  the  base  of  any  long  hand  estimate), 
it  costs  us  about  2.S  cents  to  produce  and 
distribute  every  copy  of  the  Globe,  for 
which  we  get  SI. 40  per  hundred  from  the 
news  dealer  on  the  2  cent  retail  basis, 
or  as  nearly  a  tifty-lifty  break  as  I  can 
figure  it. 

“The  [xtint  I  souwht  to  make  was  that 
advertising  lessened  the  cost  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  reader,  while  the  advertiser 
likewise  bought  his  s|)ace  for  less  than 
it  would  cost  him  if  it  were  not  for  the 
reader  buying  the  sheet  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production. 

“N'ow  as  for  Mr.  Elliott’s  remark 
about  advertising  rates  from  50  cents  to 
$2  a  line,  he  has  shot  far  afield — for  the 
few  lines  of  reatling  notices  at  $2.50  per 
line  gross  in  the  (jlube  would  not  pay 
the  expen.ses  of  one  top-hole  editor, 
while  the  average  rate  of  all  busitiess  is 
now  approximately  25  cents  per  line. 

“l,arge  users  of  space  buy  it  more 
economically  than  smaller  ones,  and 
those  demanding  special  positions  and 
show-window  display  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  it.  But  out  of  the  traffic  as  a 
whole,  the  newspaper,  citing  the  Globe  as 
an  example,  nets  a  lower  profit  on  its  an- 
ntial  turn-over  than  probably  Mr.  Elliott 
does. 

.Aim  to  Better  Relations 

“I  do  not  say  these  things  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  offense,  but  in  order  to 
dis|)n)ve  the  erroneous  idea  reflected  by 
Mr.  I.lliott  that  newspaiR'r*  are  mints, 
simply  coining  money  extracted  from  the 
advertiser. 

“Mr.  l-'Iliott,  in  referring  to  my  hit  at 
directory  practices  of  years  ago  as  a 
mistake  because  1  used  the  past  tense, 
is  again  unjustified,  for  as  I  see  it,  the 
directory  evil  has  passed  out  as  a  se¬ 
rious  menace.  Barbour’s  Rate  Sheets, 
The  A.  B.  C.,  and  the  trade  papers  have 
relegated  the  so-called  newspaper  di¬ 
rectory  into  the  discard. 

“.According  to  my  light,  as  stated  in 
my  article,  both  early  agents  and  incom¬ 
petent  old-time  newspaper  publi.shers 
were  responsible  for  the  conditions  of 
the  early  days.  The  world  moves  for¬ 
ward,  and  Mr.  Elliott  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  our  present  up-to-date  service 
agencies  are.  if  anything,  a  hit  ahead  of 
the  publishers  in  meeting  new  conditions. 


“It  is  in  the  interest  of  closer  and  more 
cordial  relations  between  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  the  advertising  agents,  for 
Itetter  and  more  effective  service  to  the 
advertiser  that  1  am  working  in  a  broad 
constructive  way. 

“1  purposely  dug  into  old  sore  spots 
in  past  relatiotis  to  itrovide  background 
for  tho.se  new  in  the  business,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  act  intelligently  in  the 
light  of  broad  experience  reaching  far¬ 
ther  back  than  their  own. 

“My  hat  is  off  to  R.  Elliott  and  men 
of  his  type.  He  has  lalntrcd  for  43  years 
in  the  business  of  advert'sing,  two  years 
longer  than  I  have,  in  close  proximity 
to  printer’s  ink.  If  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  agents  of  thirty  years  ago  had  had 
the  sincerity  and  staunchness  of  Brother 
l-dliott,  more  of  them  would  have  Iteen 
in  the  game  tttday,  hearty,  forceful  and 
successful,  and  would  have  in  their  pos¬ 
session  jtriceless  experience  for  the  use 
of  clients.” 


THIS  AD  CLUB  PRESIDENT 
STARTED  AS  LAWYER 


J.SMF.s  A.  Wood 

THOL'fjH  he  started  out  to  be  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  was  actually  admitted  to 
practice  iti  the  State  of  Washington, 
James  A.  Wood  found  the  best  scope  for 
his  efforts  in  newspaper  work.  His  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  bar  came  in  1894,  when  he 
was  23  years  old,  and  his  entry  into 
journalism  two  years  later,  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  on  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  Clark  Xettleton,  now  owner 
of  the  paper,  was  then  city  editor,  and 
gave  Mr.  Wood  his  first  assignment.  He 
was  there  but  a  year,  however,  and  then 
went  to  the  Spokane  Chronicle  as  news 
editor  and  editorial  writer;  but  he  came 
back  again  in  1900  as  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  with  E.  L.  Reber  occupying  the  city 
desk.  That  lasted  him  for  another  three 
years  or  so,  and  in  1904  he  took  the  city 
desk  of  the  Seattle  Times,  the  same  E. 
L.  Reber  being  his  assistant  most  of  the 
time  until  1907. 

Since  they  made  a  pretty  good  team, 
they  thought  they  would  capitalize  their 
unity,  so  they  organized  Wood  &  Reber, 
Inc.,  an  advertising  agency  that  is  still 
in  existence.  Their  old  love  for  journal¬ 
ism  had  to  find  a  subject,  however,  and 
after  a  couple  of  years  they  bought  the 
Town  Crier,  a  Seattle  weekly,  of  which 
Mr.  Wood  took  editorial  charge,  leaving 
the  business  end  to  Mr.  Reber. 

By  and  by,  that  is,  in  1918,  Qark  Net- 
tleton  bought  the  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Mr.  Wood  became  its  editor-in-chief, 
where  he  is  today.  Meantime,  he  had 
become  the  chairman  of  the  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  Club,  and  the 
president  of  the  Seattle  Ad  Club,  posi¬ 
tions  he  still  holds,  though  he  is  trying 
to  be  relieved  of  both  to  give  his  entire 
attention  to  his  paper. 


A.  B.  C.  Reports  Issued 
Cnic.\r.o.  .April  17. — .Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reports  have  been  issued  to 
the  following  newspapers:  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News.  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository, 
Danville  (111.)  Commercial-Xews,  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian,  St.  Paul 
Daily  News,  St.  Paul  T’ioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch. 


Boston  Advertiser  Cains 
The  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  has 
made  great  strides  in  circulation  during 
the  last  six  months,  its  official  state¬ 
ment  of  -April  1  showing  a  gain  of 
38.088  since  last  October  to  a  present 
circulation  of  365,660. 


‘‘Right  in  the  Heart 
of  Things” 

Illinois  offers  unexcelled  facilities  for  the 
transportation  and  movement  of  merchandise, 
which  is  one  of  the  big  problems  that  confront 
the  National  Advertiser. 

Illinois  is  famed  for  her  network  of 
transportation  facilities.  All  leading  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  lead  to  and  through 
Illinois.  She  has  excellent  lake  ports  and  her 
river  transportation  connects  directly  with 
Southern  waterways. 

And  Illinois  people  are  prosperous  and 
'  willing  to  buy  the  merchandise  which  unparal¬ 
leled  transportation  facilities  will  bring  to 
their  stores  and  their  doors. 

Plan  NOW  to  sell  more  goods  in  Illinois. 
The  market  is  here  ready  and  waiting.  The 
following  newspapers  will  take  your  sales  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  HOMES  of  Illinois.  A  heavy 
harvest  of  sales  awaits  the  wise  National  Ad¬ 
vertiser  who  goes  after  this  market  NOW. 


Aurora  Beacon  News  (E)...., 
Bloomington  Pantagraph  (M)  . 
Champaign  Daily  Gazette  (E) 
Chicago  American  (E)  . 


Elgin  Courier  (E)  . . 

Moline  Dispatch  (E)  . 

Peoria  Star  (E)  . 

Quincy  Journal  (E)  . 

Rockford  Register-Gazette  (E)  .. 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . 

Total  Circulation  1,834,658 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Lines 

.  16,021 

.04 

.04 

16,870 

.035 

.035 

4,338 

.0129 

.0129 

.  326,998 

.40 

.40 

.  305,230 

32 

38 

.  542,216 

.53 

.46 

.  373,112 

.43 

.43 

.  112,668 

34 

31 

.  55,477 

35 

.12 

.  13,966 

.0325 

.03 

8,193 

.02 

.02 

10,213 

2)3 

.03 

.  22,738 

.045 

.04 

8,572 

.025 

.025 

.  12,514 

.03 

.03 

5,195 

.017 

.017 

Rate  per  line  $2.1749 
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INTERNATIONAL  NUMBER 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Thursday,  May  22,  1919 


The  Great  War  drew  together  the  newspapers  of 
the  Allied  nations  in  a  fellowship  of  eager  service 
in  the  defense  of  the  world’s  democracy.  A  com¬ 
mon  cause,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  great 
nations,  brought  the  newspapers  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
fighting  as  comrades  for  the  preservation  of  those  ideals 
for  which  individually  they  had  always  battled. 

Far-seeing  men  have  discerned  the  world-need  for  a 
LEAGUE  OF  NEWSPAPERS  which  shall  serve  at  once 
as  guard  and  monitor  for  the  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
Such  a  League  may  not  come  into  flower  in  the  guise  of 
a  formal  organization  whose  members  are  committed  to 
common  policies.  That,  indeed,  would  be  an  impossi¬ 


ble  expectation.  But  it  may  have  a  very  real  identity 
and  definite  aims.  The  great  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  free  nations  are  crusaders  for  democratic 
ideals.  In  the  new  times  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  countries  united  in  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
will  discuss  international  political  problems  with  the 
same  zeal  for  the  public  interest  which  they  now  bring 
to  the  dscussion  of  national  and  local  problems.  We 
are  coming  to  see  the  larger  vista  of  world-welfare  as 
opposed  to  the  old,  contracted  outlook.  The  peoples  of 
the  world  are  not  living  unto  themselves.  They  are  in¬ 
terdependent.  The  newspapers  must  not  merely  keep 
the  pace  the  new  days  are  setting — they  must  act  as 
road-builders  and  sentinels. 


To  signalize  the  return  of  peace  and  to  further  international  press  solidarity 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  conceived,  many  months  ago,  the  plan  of  publishing  a 
notable  INTERNATIONAL  NUMBER,  aimed  to  commemorate  the  supreme  service  of 
the  press  of  the  Allied  nations  to  the  cause  of  world  democracy,  and  to  establish  closer 
relations  of  friendship  between  the  newspapers  and  newspaper  makers  of  the  world. 

Charles  Gapehart,  representing  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  went  abroad  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  spent  several  months  in  studying  newspaper  and  advertising  conditions  in 
Great  Britain  and  France.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  dominant  men  in  these 
allied  professions  in  both  countries,  and  was  favored  with  their  active  cooperation  in 
gathering  material  for  the 

International  Number  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

Through  the  news  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH-  Number  by  the  newspapers  and  advertising  agencies  of 
ER  Mr.  Gapehart  has  already  told  of  the  cordiality  of  Great  Britain  is  to  familiarize  American  advertisers 

our  friends  of  the  British  and  French  press — such  men  with  the  rare  opportunities  offered  in  these  days  of  re- 

as  Lord  Burnham,  owner  of  the  London  Daily  Tele-  constructipn  for  the  introduction  of  American  products 

graph;  Sir  George  Riddell,  of  the  News  of  the  World;  to  British  Markets.  The  newspaper  and  advertising 

Wareham  Smith,  of  the  London  Daily  Mail;  Stephen  agencies  of  the  United  States  will  have  equal  opportu- 

Lauzanne,  of  the  Paris  Le  Matin,  and  many  others  who  nity  to  present  to  British  advertisers  through  this  Inter- 

extended  to  him  effective  aid  in  arousing  a  real  interest  national  Number  the  opportunities  advertising  offers  to 
in  the  effort  that  promises  to  be  notable.  them  for  the  greater  development  of  the  American 

The  greatest  newspapers  and  the  leading  advertising  markets, 
agencies  of  Great  Britain  will  be  represented  in  this  The  International  Number,  to  be  issued  Thursday, 

INTERNATIONAL  NUMBER  by  striking  and  interest  May  22,  next,  will  have  a  world-wide  distribution 

ing  advertisements.  Lord  Northcliffe’s  great  newspa-  through  journalistic  and  advertising  channels  of  more 

pers  will  be  fully  represented — The  Times  by  a  double-  than  10,000  copies  and  should  play  an  important  part 

page  display  and  the  Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News  by  in  inaugurating  more  intimate  trade  relations  between 

impressive  illustrated  advertisements  in  colors.  Among  the  people  of  the  Allied  nations. 

other  large  British  advertisers  in  the  number  are:  Glas-  American  newspapers  and  advertising  agencies  should 

gow  Evening  News,  London  Morning  Post,  Punch,  The  realize,  as  their  overseas  contemporaries  have  done,  the 

Spectator,  African  World,  Bolton  News,  C.  Arthur  Pear-  timeliness  and  significance  of  this  International  Number 

son’s  Publications,  The  Irish  Independent,  the  Leicester  and  co-operate  in  the  effort  to  make  it  as  fully  represen- 

Post,  Fryotype,  W.  S.  Crawford,  C.  F.  Higham  Advertis-  tative  of  American  as  of  Allied  newspaper  and  ad- 

ing  Agency,  Paul  Derrick  Advertising  Agency,  the  vertising  interests. 

Dorland  Advertising  Agency,  and  a  score  of  others.  Copy  should  be  planned  and  space  reserved  without 

The  purpose  of  the  advertising  in  this  International  delay. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1117  World  Building  New  York 

Convention  Headquarters,  Room  116,  Waldorf-Astoria — Telephone,  Beekman  4330. 
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BRIEFS 


B.  B.  Birbank.  night  editor  of  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  has  returned  to  Xew  Or¬ 
leans. 

Lieit.  J.  H.  Hale  has  re-entered 
newspajier  work  as  telegraph  editor  the 
Dallas  Evening  Jottrnal,  succeeding 
Oswin  K.  King,  who  liecomes  feature 
writer. 

W.  X.  WiLKIN.SON  HAS  BECO.ME  GEN- 
eral  manager  of  the  Halifax  (X.  S.) 
Herald.  He  is  a  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  World. 

Terre  Haute  (I.nd.)  Advertising 
Company  has  elected  Herman  C.  Ohm 
president  and  E'rederick  Grant,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

I  rank  Hall  has  resigned  as  si-ort- 
ing  editor  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Xews  to  become  citv  editor  of  the 
W  aco  .Morning  Xews. 

Elmer  Crck  kett,  president  ok  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  Company, 
and  Mrs.  Crockett  are  visiting  their 
daughter  in  Chattanooga.  C.  X.  Fas- 
sett  is  ill.  Miss  Madge  Grand  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  duties  after  an  illness. 

Jesse  .\.  Leason,  former  state  edi- 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  now 
at  the  copy  ilesk  of  the  St.  I’aul  Pioneer 
Press. 

I.EK  A.  \\  HITE,  EDITORIAL  SECRETARV 

of  the  Detroit  Xews,  delitered  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  students  in  journalism 
at  the  State  Cniversity  of  Iowa  .April 
17  and  18.  He  discussed  ‘‘Editorial 
Writing"  and  “I-ree  Dancing  for  the 
.Magazines." 

jACKso.N  D.  Haag,  .m.anv  years  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  as  dramatic  critic 
and  eilitorial  writer  ainl  now  with  the 
Detroit  Xews,  will  lie  married  on  May 
10  to  Mrs.  Louise  .Alvord  Gawne  of 
Sandtisky,  Ohio. 

Anna  R.  Stratton,  for  some  years 
club  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times,  and  .Allan  Davis,  lawyer  and  au¬ 
thor  of  several  dramas,  will  have  a  play 
published  by  .Alfred  .A.  Knop  of  Xew 
A’ork.  ‘‘The  Inward  Light.’’ 

1'raNZ  M.ARyUARDT,  FORMER  REAL  Es¬ 
tate  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Staats- 
Zeitung.  is  now  a  real  estate  trader  in 
Xew  York.  He  put  over  his  first  big 
transaction  this  week. 

H.  H.  Perry,  cartoonist  for  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  has  gone 
West  to  join  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
succeeding  E.  S.  Reynolds,  who  went  to 
the  Tacoma  Ledger. 

W.  E.  Marion  has  resigned  as  As¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  to  liecome  secretary  of  the  Port¬ 
land  civil  service  board. 

S.  M.  Del  Toro,  B.  De  .Alcala  and 
E'.  L.  Jakubik  have  established  a  Mexi¬ 
can  newspaper  in  Houston,  Tex.,  known 
as  El  Revista  Obrera. 

Old  Austrian  SEMi-oFFia.AL  paper, 
A'ienna  Fremden-Blatt,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Der  Xeue  Tag  (The  Xew 
Day)  after  more  than  70  years’  continu¬ 
ous  publication. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  Phila- 
delphia,  has  moved  to  1211  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 

(jOOd  Morning,  a  new  satirical 
paper,  will  appear  in  Xew  A'ork  May  1 
with  Art  Young  and  Ellis  O.  Jones  edi¬ 
tors. 

Cline  Electric  Manufacturi.ng  Com- 
pany’s  Xew  York  office  has  moved  up¬ 
town  to  the  Marbridge  Building. 

.A.  B  C.  REPORT  ON  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  has  been  issued. 

Max  Lucre,  former  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Deutsche  Zeitung,  has 
been  released  from  internment  as  an 
alien  enemy. 

H.  G.  Ball,  city  editor  of  the 


Hood  River  (Ore.)  Xews,  has  bought 
out  E.  L.  Boardman,  the  joint  owner 
with  him  being  C.  P.  Sonnichsen. 

Oklahoma  State  Press  Association 
will  hold  annual  meeting  at  its  Home  for 
Eiditors,  Medicine  Park,  near  Lawton, 
May  23  and  24. 

Cross-Simmons,  Inc,  has  succeeded 
J.  H.  Cross  .Advertising  .Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago.  H.  H.  Simmons  is  new  member 
of  firm. 

Classey  .Advertising  .Agency  has 
moved  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago. 

Technical  Publicity  .Associatio.n  of 
Xew  York  has  elected  W.  H.  Easton,  of 
Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  president. 

Simple  Spellers  Enlarge 
Their  Word  Lists 

More  Words  Will  Be  .Announced  Soon 
— (Maim  .iOO  Newspaper  Followers 

—  New  Board  Member  Elected 

The  Siinplitied  Spelling  Board,  1  Mad- 
i></n  ave.,  Xew  York,  has  announced 
the  names  of  seveti  new  members  elected 
to  fill  vacancies  catised  by  the  death  of 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  .Andrew  D. 
W  hite,  E.  Benjamin  .Andrews  and  others. 
.Also  it  intends  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  a  new  list  of  thirty  words.  The  new 
list  will  Ik;  announced  shortly  through 
Henry  Gallup  Paine  of  39  Charles  st., 
secretary  of  'be  board. 

In  190(>  the  new  orthography  was  in¬ 
augurated  and  today,  according  to  the 
board,  the  simider  spelling  of  the  Xa- 
tioiial  Education  .Association’s  list  of 
twelve  words  has  been  adopted  by  50) 
newspapers  and  periodicals  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  more  than  lX.ObO.OOO. 

In  addition  nineteen  State  universities 
and  more  than  L50  other  universities, 
colleges  and  normal  schools  have  taken 
lilt  the  shorter  spelling. 

The  National  Education  .Association’s 
list  of  twelve  is:  Tho,  altho,  thru, 
thruout,  thoro,  thoroly,  thorofare,  pro¬ 
gram,  Prolog,  catalog,  pedagog  and 
decahtg. 

The  new  memlters  of  the  board  arc 
Frank  W’.  Taussig,  chairman  of  the 
I’nited  States  Tariff  Commission;  El¬ 
mer  E.  Brttwn,  chancellor  of  Xew  York 
Cniversity;  Dr.  William  Williams  Keeti 
of  Philadelphia,  past  president  of  the 
.\merican  Philosophical  Society;  Ed¬ 
ward  O.  Sisson,  president  of  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Montana;  John  S.  P.  Tatlock, 
professor  of  English  in  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity:  Hcnr>-  M.  Belden,  professor  of 
English  in  the  L’niversity  of  Missouri, 
and  Hermann  Collitz,  professor  of  Ger¬ 
manic  philologA',  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

.Andrew  Carnegie,  a  charter  member 
ttf  the  board,  was  made  an  honorary 
member. 

Finishing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work 
1.  C.  Chamberlayne,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Schenectady  (X. 
Y.)  Union  Star  and  for  the  past  five 
months  secretary  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ing  32  at  Camp  Travis,  Texas,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  work  as  a  Chautauqua 
lecturer. 

W.  W.  Wilcox,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Walden  (N.  Y.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Herald,  is  now  Camp  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Camp  Stanley. 


F.  W.  Ayer  Marries  Miss  Lawson 
The  marriage  of  F.  Wayland  .Ayer, 
head  of  X.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Miss  Martha  K.  Lawson,  of 
Xew  A’ork.  was  celebrated  in  this  city 
.April  21.  Mr.  .Ayer  is  71  years  old  and 
his  bride  is  40. 
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lOIANA 


Will  Do  Her 
Part  in 
Feeding  the 
World 


- 

Anderson  Herald . 

.(E) 

5,797 

.0125 

F 

Elkhart  Truth  . 

.(E) 

8,205 

.0215 

i' 

Evansville  Courier . 

.(M) 

23,893 

.04 

i 

Evansville  Courier  . 

..(S) 

20,978 

.04 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

.(M) 

29,000 

.05 

— 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

.(S) 

24,000 

.05 

f' 

Frankfort  Times  . 

.(M) 

5,025 

.015 

Indianapolis  News  . 

.(E) 

123,437 

J5 

1 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

.(M) 

99,065 

.11 

a 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

..(S) 

113,129 

.14 

Kokomo  Dispatch  . 

.(M) 

4,889 

.0179 

f 

Lafayette  Courier  . 

.(E) 

8,435 

.02 

Lafayette  Journal  . 

.(M) 

10,476 

.02143 

Logansport  Pharos-Reporter  . 

.(E) 

6,335 

.015 

Muncie  Press  . 

.(E) 

9,646 

.01786 

TTT 

Mnncie  Star . 

.(M) 

26,203 

.0425 

ip 

Muncie  Star  . 

..(S) 

16,006 

.0425 

1 

Richmond  Item  . 

.(M) 

8,221 

.02 

Richmond  Palladium . 

.(E) 

11,093 

.03 

South  Bend  Tribune  . 

.(E) 

17,138 

.035 

im 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

.(M) 

26,212 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

..(S) 

18,388 

.04 

- 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

..(E) 

25,412 

.04 

— 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

..(S) 

18^70 

.04 

lii 

Vincennes  Capital  . 

..(E) 

3,210 

.01071 

1 

Total  Daily  Circulation  and  Rate. 

448,914 

.70440 

f 

Total  Sunday  Circulation  and  Rate.... 

209,108 

.3525 

iai==ni\ i  t==‘^l  1 1 11^=^  1  1  11  u  1 1\ M  u 
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The  .American  continent  must  feed  Europe. 
F^ven  (Terniany  must  he  fed — dead  Germans  can¬ 
not  rehabilitate  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

Indiana's  potentiality  for  food  production  is 
enormous. 

As  a  crop-producing  and  stock-raising  state,  In¬ 
diana  stands  among  the  leaders  of  the  United  States. 
She  has  a  great,  prosperous  farm  population  of  1,- 
1.31,375  people.  Her  215,485  farms,  averaging  100 
acres  each,  are  operated  by  67  per  cent,  owners,  30 
per  cent,  tenants  and  3  per  cent,  by  farm  managers. 

From  these  facts  and  figures  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  farmers  of  Indiana  constitute  an  enormous 
money-making  and  BUYING  public.  They  want  the 
best  and  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  In¬ 
diana  farmers  and  their  families  are  desirable  cus¬ 
tomers  for  YOUR  goods. 

The  leading  Indiana  papers  listed  below  are  wel¬ 
come  visitors  in  the  best  homes  of  Indiana.  They 
have  earned  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  Indiana’s 
thousands  of  well-to-do,  able-to-buy  people. 

Circulation  5,000-line  rate 
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Q& A 

Service  Department 


NOTICE:  Questions  concerning  newspaper  technical  trade  matters  and  newspaper  nd- 
Tertislng  should  be  addressed  to  Editor,  EHIITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  HIT  World  Building, 
New  York.  These  communications  and  answers  will  be  published,  unless  the  corres¬ 
pondent  requests  prlrate  reply;  then  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  should  be  furnished. 
Correspondents  desiring  anonymity  should  Indicate  initials  to  be  published. 


Q. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  matter:  I  quoted  a 
prominent  financial  man  in  our  city  in  a  news  story  and  he  complained  to 
the  editor  that  I  had  violated  newspaper  ethics  because  I  had  not  explained 
to  him  that  I  wanted  his  expression  for  publication,  and  he  had  believed  it 
to  be  a  private  conversation.  I  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  except  as  a 
reporter.  My  city  editor  sides  with  the  banker.  Do  you  think  I  should  have 
explained  during  the  interview  that  I  proposed  to  publish  it? 

Reporter  H.  V.  L. 

A. — If  we  know  aU  of  the  circumstances  you  have  not  violated  accepted  ethics. 
It  is  presumed  that  a  newspaper  reporter  has  no  personal  interest  in  an  interview, 
and  that  what  is  said  to  him  is  for  publication,  unless  a  contrary  request  is  made 
by  the  interviewed  person,  and  even  then  it  is  usually  the  correct  method  to  make 
no  promise,  except  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  city  editor. 

Q. — Kindly  give  address  of  firms  publishing  ready-print  or  magazine 
matter  to  be  included  with  local.  Sam  Rud  Cook,  Woodstock,  Ill. 

A.-  There  are  several  such.  See  advertising  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Western  Newspaper  Union  furnishes  ready  print. 

Q. — How  are  photographs  made  by  the  Government  obtained  for  pub¬ 
lication?  K.  D.  B. 

A. — Official  photographs  of  the  War  Department  are  served  to  the  press  through 
the  War  Department  News  Bureau,  290  State  War  and  Navy  Building,  Edwin  New- 
dick.  Director.  There  are  nearly  half  a  million  subjects  to  select  from,  and  these 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  Signal  Corps.  The  price  is  15  cents  per  print,  which 
covers  actual  cost.  Ten  “news  photographs”  are  issued  daily  and  these  may  be 
ordered  for  regular  service.  Each  day  the  captions  of  these  pictures  are  published 
by  the  War  Department  News  Bureau.  If  you  wish  Navy  pictures  address  Navy 
Press  Bureau,  New  Navy  Building,  Washington,  1).  C.,  John  Wilbur  Jenkins, 
director.  Other  Government  photographs  are  served  on  request  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  interested. 


Q. — Who  is  placing  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  business? 

H. 

A. — Address  R.  A.  Foley  Agency,  Terminal  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q. — Please  give  me  name  of  an  .American  woman  who  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  daily  newspaper  publisher.  Mrs.  A.  R.  L‘. 

A. — There  are  a  number  such  -we  think  of  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  of  the 
Warren  (O.)  Tribune,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press. 


Q. — Is  there  any  enamel  paste  in  use  to  give  glossy  finish  to  newspaper 
mats?  Howard  H.  Mortimer.  New  York. 

A. — Not  in  common  use  in  this  country.  There  is  an  enamel  paste  used  in 
London  of  the  sort  you  describe.  It  is  a  pink  substance  which  is  brushed  on  the 
flong,  and  when  baked  gives  it  a  glass  finish.  Some  London  publishers  claim  that 
they  get  better  printing  from  it.  It  has  been  tried  by  some  publishers  in  this 
country,  but  the  delay  and  cost  entailed  seemed  not  to  be  compensated  by  the 
slightly  better  cast  obtained. 

Q. — I  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  parties  having  a  small  city  daily  for 
sale,  something  in  the  middle  west  and  requiring  a  first  payment  not  to 
exceed  $5,000.  Do  you  know  of  anything  of  the  sort?  “.Anonymous.” 

A. — Just  state  your  want  briefly  in  an  Editor  &  Publisher  advertisement  and 
doubtless  you  will  get  the  information  you  desire. 


Q. — What  is  the  word  capacity  of  a  press  leased  wire? 

A. — It  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  sending  and  receiving  operators  and  the 
nature  of  the  copy.  On  ordinary  A.  P.,  U.  P.,  or  I.  N.  S.  copy,  with  weather  con¬ 
ditions  fair,  15,000  words  ran  he  transmitted  on  one  wire,  hut  this  is  a  fairly  high 
average  for  a  working  newspaper  day. 


Q.— What  is  the  standard  of  proportion  of  news  matter  and  advertising 

matter  in  American  new'spapers?  Martin  H. - 

A. — There  is  no  “standard,”  but  40  per  cent  of  news  and  60  per  cent  of  adver¬ 
tising,  on  a  paper  of  ten  or  more  pages,  is  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Many  publishers 
of  morning  newspapers  try  to  hold  the  “50-50”  balance,  but  on  prosperous  evening 
newspapers,  30  per  cent  news  and  70  per  cent  advertising  is  not  uncommon.  Large 
Sunday  practice  is  nearer  40-60  thah  50-50. 


Q.— What  do  you  consider  the  best  appliance  for  binding  a  couple  of 
weeks’  issues  of  a  newspaper,  for  reference  room  and  advertising  office? 

F.  De  H.  Y. 

A. — There  are  a  number  such.  The  one  most  commonly  seen  is  made  of  two 
strips  of  wood,  hinged  and  locking,  the  papers  being  held  by  spikes.  A  metal  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  sort  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Detroit  News. 


Q. — Who  was  it  that  stated  these  as  newspaper  rules:  (1)  That  news 
should  have  first  place,  (2)  That  it  should  be  truthful  news,  or  there  should 
be  readiness  by  the  editor  to  correct  or  retract  it,  (3)  That  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  should  be  absolutely  divorced,  (4)  That  the  advertising 
columns  were  open  to  legitimate  trade,  same  as  a  store  open  to  customers. 

H.  H.  Bond,  Philadelphia. 

A. — Melville  E.  Stone,  of  the  A.  P.,  said  this  at  the  University  of  Kansas  press 
conference  in  1914,  referring  to  the  old  rules  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Iowa 

Government  reports  that 
Iowa  stands  first  in  the 
value  of  plow  lands,  its 
average  being  $169  per 
acre. 

Plow  lands  all  over  the  U.  S.  jumped 
from  about  $58,  three  years  ago,  to 
about  $74  per  acre. 


TJAPPY  is  the  state  that  can 
average  $169  for  its  plow 
lanck  and  not  blow-up  in  sub¬ 
divisions. 

The  plow  lands  of  Iowa  produce  enough  to 
warrant  their  average  price.  Iowa  farmers 
feed  their  own  stock,  the  value  of  which  was 
three-(juarters  of  a  billion  dollars  by  last 
reports. 

All  of  which  marks  Iowa  as  good 
territory  to  cultivate  for  business 
through  advertising  in  its  Daily 
News-Papers. 


Rate  for 

Circulation.  5,000  lines. 


Boone  News-Republican . 

.(E) 

3,795 

.0121 

Burlington  Hawkeye  . 

(M) 

11,385 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeye  . 

.(S) 

12,648 

.025 

Clinton  Herald  . 

.(E) 

7,827 

.02 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. ..  (E  &  S) 

16,645 

.03 

Davenport  Times . 

.(E) 

25,927 

.05 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

.(E) 

64,552 

.08 

Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune . (M  &  E) 

118,180 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  . . . 

.(S) 

68,861 

.12 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  (M  &  E) 

16,033 

.04 

Dubuque  'Telegraph-Herald  . . . . 

.(S) 

16,103 

.04 

Tort  Dodge  Messenger  & 

Chronicle  . 

(E) 

9,711 

.025 

After  July  Ist,  1919,  rate  3c.  per  line. 

Marshalltown  Times-Republican 

(E) 

14,000 

.0215 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette- 

Times  . 

.(E) 

9,428 

.03 

Muscatine  Journal  &  News- 

Tribune  . 

.(E) 

8,298 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

.(E) 

13,530 

.025 

Sioux  City  Tribune . 

.(E) 

51,342 

.08 

Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

.(E) 

14,898 

.03 

Government  Statements,  6  months’  period,  Oct.  Ist,  1918. 
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E  D  I 

THE  FABLED  FOUNTAIN 

DE  LEOX  was  no  idle  visionary.  He 
*  acted  upon  a  sound  hunch.  He  searched  for  his 
fountain  of  youth  in  the  land  where  it  is  never 
necessary  to  grow  old.  He  failed  in  his  quest,  but 
millions  who  came  after  him  have  not  failed. 

-At  the  Waldorf- .Astoria  this  week  the  youth  of  the 
lattd  are  represented  hy  the  delegates  to  two  great 
conventions  of  newspaper  makers.  Some  of  these 
iMiys  have  white  hair — yet  they  are  boys  still,  hold- 
itig  in  heart  and  mind  attd  pulse  the  priceless  heritage. 
They  have  come  from  the  ardent  South,  with  its 
tiew  endowment  of  wealth  and  industrial  greatness; 
from  the  far  coasts  of  the  great  western  sea,  where 
life  is  lived  under  kindly  skies;  from  the  states  of 
the  middle  West,  where  men  and  women  are  work¬ 
ing  out  the  problems  of  life  with  the  fervor  of 
zealots,  dedicated  to  a  cause;  from  the  North,  where 
the  doors  of  opportunity  swing  wide  to  all  who  have 
the  spirit  to  achieve. 

They  have  come,  for  counsel  together,  to  the  city 
by  the  gate  of  the  great  Republic — the  city  of  youth 
and  of  warm  hearts,  bathed  by  the  spiritual  wine  of  a 
benedictional  .April  sun. 

The.se  men  have  found  the  fabled  fountain — found 
it  iti  the  work  entrusted  to  their  hatids.  This  work 
is  itself  an  eli.xir.  It  is  work  jtossible  only  to  youth 
— although  sometimes  Itetter  done  by  a  youth  of 
seventy  than  by  a  youth  of  twenty-live. 

It  is  fortunate  that  newspaper  work — laltor  for 
the  common  good — affords  to  its  votaries  free  access 
to  the  waters  of  the  fabled  fountain;  that  these  men 
who  mould  opinioti  and  shape  the  course  of  |)ublic 
l>olicies  are  tio’  indifferent  to  “those  incantations  of 
the  Spritig,  which  make  the  heart  a  center  of  mir¬ 
acles.’’ 

It  is  the  age  of  ^’outh,  'he  era  of  Youth,  the  day 
atid  the  hotir  of  ^’outh.  Not  youth  measured  by  a 
calendar — but  ^’oulh  springittg  to  new  life  iti  the 
service  of  ideals  and  high  aims. 


EDITOR  DOTY,  OF  ALABAMA 

'  I  'HE  Birmingham  Age-Herald  has  discovered  an 
editor  who  is  eliminatittg  advertising  matter 
from  his  news  columns.  Edward  Doty,  editor  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  News,  it  is  asserted,  is  actually 
putting  into  practice  the  policy  which,  in  the  abstract, 
all  newspaper  men  favor. 

While  the  Age-Herald’s  correspondent  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Doty  a  prominent  citizen 
entered  and  requested  the  publication  as  news  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  text  of  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting.  The 
call  had  been  signed  by  seventy-five  prominent  cit¬ 
izens. 

Mr.  Doty  agreed  to  print  the  news  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  meeting,  but  not  the  editorializatioti  as  to  its 
objects  which  the  call  carried.  “.All  except  the  meat,’’ 
he  said,  “is  advertising.  1  am  willing  to  do  my  part 
in  all  public  matters,  but  it  is  not  quite  equitable 
that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  great  bulk 
of  the  initial  expense." 

This  Alaltama  editor  objects  to  the  popular  pastime 
of  “riding  the  press.”  He  believes  that  advertising 
should  l)e  paid  for — even  though  it  is  Govertimetit 
advertising. 

Happily,  through  its  campaign  of  paid  advertising 
for  the  railroads,  the  Government  has  given  evidence 
of  inclining  toward  a  sound  policy  in  this  matter. 
The  initial  effort  to  break  away  from  old  policies 
should  bring  such  gratifying  results  as  to  assure 
for  the  future  businesslike  methods  of  selling  what¬ 
ever  the  Government  has  to  sell  to  the  .American 
Iteople. 

Meanwhile,  Editor  Doty’s  policy  of  diverting  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  advertising  columns  has  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  thousands  of  less  courageous  publishers. 

'  I '  HE  officers  of  the  .Sphinx  Club  have  turned  over 
^  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  name  of  the 
guest,  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  club  who  uttered 
an  insult  to  the  flag.  The  culprit  was  soundly  ptm- 
ished  on  the  spot,  and  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
banquet  room.  But  it  is  proper  that  the  matter 
should  not  end  there.  It  w'll  serve  a  high  purpose 
if  men  who  are  hostile  to  the  form  of  government 
symbolized  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  learn 
that  b»s  's  an  inhospitable  latid  for  their  breed. 
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THE  "SHAKEUP”  POLICY 

Editor  &  publisher  has  recently  printed 

several  news  dispatches  dealing  with  shakeups 
and  complete  shifts  itt  the  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  daily  newspapers  in  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

Newspaper  executives,  impatient  to  achieve  quick 
results,  often  adopt  this  plan  of  “making  new  brooms 
of  old  ones.”  They  argue  that  the  average  staff 
man  loves  a  rut,  and  will  dig  in  deeper  and  deeper 
day  by  day  unless  he  is  halted  by  either  demotion 
or  a  promotion. 

The  cold  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  this 
plan  never  yet  has  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  a 
coherent,  dependable  and  fully  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion.  When  an  editor  or  a  news  writer  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  employer  regards  him  as  a  mere 
pawn,  to  be  shifted  about  at  will  in  the  process  of 
experimenting,  he  loses  that  sense  of  place  and 
purpose  and  identity  in  the  organization  which 
means  so  much  to  him. 

The  “shifted”  man  feels  that  the  next  shakeup 
may  mean  his  dismissal.  Particularly  is  this  true 
if  he  has  made  good — and  a  newspaper  man  usually 
knows  when  he  has  done  that — and  when  that  fact 
has  not  seemed  to  have  any  weight  with  his  chief. 

There  was  a  period  in  newspaper  making  in  New 
York  when  the  periodical  shakeup  was  a  matter  of 
cour.se.  In  the  offices  where  that  policy  prevailed 
it  is  true  that  ruts  were  avoided — but  it  is  also  true 
that  such  newspaper  made  slow  progress  in  the  way 
of  holding  a  clientele  against  competition.  A  con¬ 
sistent  program  of  development  was  an  impossibility 
— for  every  shakeup  gave  birth  to  an  entirely  new 
program,  this  in  turn  to  be  abandoned,  before  it 
could  be  realized,  through  the  operation  of  still  an¬ 
other  shifting  of  men. 

The  editor  or  news  writer  who  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  a  rut  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  a  fre¬ 
quent  enforced  change  of  status  and  of  duties  does 
not  belong  to  a  progressive  organization  at  all,  and 
should  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  is  accomplishing  things  should  be  made  to 
feel  secure  in  his  position  and  should  have  that  peace 
of  mind  which  every  loyal  and  competent  crafts¬ 
man  craves.  ’ 


■^^OBODY  will  begrudge  to  “Bud”  Fisher  the 
$200,000  a  year  which  the  newspapers  pay  him 
for  picturizing  for  their  readers  the  current  adven¬ 
tures  of  “Mtttt  and  Jeff.”  These  worthies  carry  a 
note  of  cheer  attd  a  smile-ration  every  day  to  millions 
of  people  who  refuse  to  accept  a  wholly  cytiical  ap¬ 
praisal  of  life.  Fisher  makes  us  forget  the  things 
that  should  not  be  remembered  through  the  simple 
expedient  of  coaxing  us  to  laugh.  .And  the  price  he 
charges  for  such  a  service  is.  in  the  final  atialysis, 
but  nominal. 


'  I  'HE  New  A’ork  handclasp  of  comradeship  and 
good  will  is  extended  this  week  to  the  newspaper 
makers  who  are  our  guests.  They  do  not  come  often 
enottgh,  nor  stay  long  enough ! 
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FRIENDLY  ADMONITION  TO  OUR  KIN 

'T'HE  British  Foreign  Office  announced  on  Jan- 
uary  l.S  there  there  would  be  no  British  censor¬ 
ship  of  Peace  Conference  news  dispatches.  The 
assurance  was  welcomed  by  .American  newspaper 
men  covering  the  Paris  conference.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  found  in  the  men  of  the  British  press  the  same 
spirit  of  rebellion  against  a  policy  of  news  suppres¬ 
sion  which  they  themselves  felt  in  the  face  of  reac- 
tio'iary  efforts  to  further  intrench  “secret  diplomacy.” 

Thus  the  representatives  of  the  English-language 
press  of  the  world  found  themselves  fighting  together 
for  a  common  ideal — actual,  not  qualified,  freedom 
of  the  press.  That  fight  has  not  yet  been  won.  The 
world’s  statesmen — the  leaders  of  the  world’s  democ¬ 
racies — all  profess  unswerving  belief  in  the  principle 
of  press  freedom.  But  they  insist  upon  convenient 
definitions  cf  the  principle — and  upon  such  limitations 
in  its  application  as  may  seem  to  best  serve  the 
immediate  interests  at  stake. 

This  was  all  very  well  during  the  period  of  actual 
fighting.  Newspapers  observed  a  patriotic  self- 
imposed  censorship  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
cause.  When  the  time  arrived  for  discussion,  for 
making  covenants  openly,  the  welfare  of  mankind,  now 
and  for  long  centuries  to  come,  demanded  the  full¬ 
est  knowledge  of  what  was  happening  at  the  Paris 
conference.  So  the  annouticed  lifting  of  the  British 
censorship  of  ttews  dispatches  was  received  as 
another  proof  of  the  essential  unity  of  sentimetn 
atnong  Etiglish-speakitig  peoples. 

The  pledge  has  tiot  been  observed.  The  New  York 
World  offered  evidetice  of  this  fact  a  few  days  ago. 
A  dispatch  from  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  the  World’s 
star  man  at  Paris,  outlining  the  reparations  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  conference,  was  held  up  for  five  days 
by  the  British  censorship.  Meanwhile  the  text,  it  is 
said,  was  shown  to  President  Wilson  by  Premier 
Lloyd-George,  with  a  request  for  its  suppression. 
The  British  leader,  it  seems,  did  not  wish  the  repara¬ 
tions  program  to  be  made  public  in  advance  of  his 
address  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  text  of  the 
dispatch,  as  a  matter  of  record,  did  not  reach  the 
World  until  after  that  event. 

Sir  George  Riddell,  dean  of  the  British  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Paris,  has  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  incident  to  Mr.  Swope.  That  regret,  we  are  sure, 
is  shared  by  every  worth-while  newspaper  man  of 
England.  For  in  England,  as  in  America,  there  is 
a  firmly  grounded  faith  that  the  people  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  information  as  to  public  policies. 

Editor  &  Publisher  believes  in  the  strength  and 
potency  of  the  new  bonds  of  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  which  the  great  war  has  created  between 
our  allies  and  ourselves.  That  these  bonds  may  not 
be  weakened  by  arbitrary  policies  of  governments, 
it  is  urged  that  our  friends  of  the  British  press 
should  hold  to  accountability  those  who  have  thus 
violated  the  pledges  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 


HI’NDREDS  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  carried  eloquent  editorial  appre¬ 
ciations  of  the  great  achievements  and  matchless  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  of  the  late  Mr^.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
the  great  American  woman  whose  wealth  was  trans¬ 
muted  into  the  gold  of  service  to  her  generation  and 
to  those  who  shall  come  after.  To  all  of  her  country¬ 
men  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Hearst  will  always  act  as  a 
spur  to  worthy  accomplishment.  She  kept  the  faith 
over  the  long  trail  of  arduous  years  and  won  the 
Great  Peace  which  has  crowned  a  noble  life. 


Editor  &  publisher  carried,  in  the  issue 
for  .April  17,  a  page  advertisement  of  a  country 
daily — the  Beloit  (VVMs.)  News.  It  is  an  exceptional 
advertisement,  bringing  to  national  advertisers  such 
an  attractive  picture  of  Beloit  as  a  market  for  their 
products  that  it  should  put  that  city  “on”  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  intended  to  cover  Wisconsin.  There  are  many 
similar  markets,  the  keys  to  which  are  held  by  local 
daily  newspapers.  Other  publishers  may  profit 
through  following  the  lead  of  Editor  D.  B.  Worth¬ 
ington.  who  has,  through  this  advertisement,  inter¬ 
preted  the  trade  opportunities  of  his  field  to  those 
who  seek  expanded  markets. 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Ed^r  B.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  has  issued  in  book  form  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  newspaper  while 
he  was  in  England  and  France  as  one 
of  the  American  editors  who  were  guests 
of  the  British  ministry  of  information. 

It  is  entitled  ‘‘Somewhere  Near  the 
War.” 

Edward  Dan  forth,  just  back  from 
several  months’  naval  service,  chasing 
German  submarines,  has  been  made  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  sport’s  de¬ 
partment. 

Joseph  A.  Ermatinger,  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Motorist,  a  monthly  publication. 

Daniel  H.  Latus,  who  served  as  chief 
clerk  of  the  draft  board  during  the  war 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  has  resumed  his  work 
with  the  Reading  Eagle.  The  Eagle  had 
over  a  dozen  of  the  newsroom  staff  in 
the  service. 

John  Gilbert  Rankin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brenham  (Tex.)  People’s 
Messenger,  celebrated  the  78th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth  last  week.  He  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Brenham 
Banner  for  46  years. 

Capt.  Walter  G.  Long,  who  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  more  recently  on  the  North 
.\nierican,  was  married  on  March  11  in 
Liverpool  to  Miss  Annie  Neilsen 
Humphrey. 

A.  B.  Hamlin,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Parsons  Republican,  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Independence  (Kan.) 
Free  Press. 

Miss  Anna  Ladd  Dingley,  state  editor 
of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal,  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Gov.  Millikcn  the  penholder 
which  he  used  in  signing  the  act  giving 
women  of  Maine  the  right  to  vote  for 
Presidential  electors. 

Capt.  Ferd  W.  Parker,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  Daily  Press,  has 
attained  his  desire  to  reach  Berlin.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 
and  was  recently  appointed  special 
courier  to  Berlin. 

Carl  Dixon,  formerly  with  the  Des 
Mohies  Capital,  is  very  ill  at  the  Meth¬ 
odist  hospital,  Des  Moines,  suffering 
from  laryngitis  and  influenza. 

H.  B.  Crozier,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Galveston  Daily  News  and  recently 
in  charge  of  the  Fort  Worth  Bureau  of 
the  Dallas  News,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Dallas  office  as  a  special  writer  on 
the  F.vening  Journal. 

Robert  W.  Egan,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  is  now  in 
Knights  of  Columbus  work  with  the 
.^rmy  of  Occupation.  Another  former 
Dispatch  man  overseas  is  Andrew  S. 
MeSwigan,  also  a  K.  of  C.  worker.  He 
was  city  editor  a  decade  ago. 

Fred  Turbyville  has  been  made  sports 
editor  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  Cleveland.  Recently  he  was 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Hopewell 
(Va.)  Evening  Record  and  with  the 
San  Antonio  News. 

Sue  McNamara.  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  will  leave  soon 
lor  the  East  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
lor  the  Government  on  the  work  being 
done  for  wounded  soldiers  in  the  big 
reconstruction  hospitals  of  New  York, 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 

Jack  Norembersky,  better  known  as 
“Jack  North,”  sports  editor  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  wa.r  wedded  at 
Dubuque  last  Thursday. 


R.  L.  Richardson,  M.  P.,  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  is  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Parliamentary  fight  against  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  titles  in  Canada. 

J.  V.  MacNaulty,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Lindsay  (Ont.)  Post,  has  taken  over 
the  Pacific  Coast  Lumberman,  a  new 
trade  journal  established  two  years  ago 
in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

E.  Perrin  Schwartz,  night  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  has  resigned 
to  go  with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


tising  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Pioneer  Press. 

J,  E.  Atkinson,  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star,  is  holidaying  at  pres¬ 
ent  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

N.  T.  Bowman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  is  on 
a  trip  to  New  York  and  other  United 
States  points. 

P.  D.  Ross,  publisher  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal,  has  been  putting  in  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
Edmund  W.  Booth,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  has 
lately  returned  to  his  de.sk  after  a  so¬ 
journ  in  the  South  of  three  months.  His 
son,  “Ted”  Booth,  of  the  Naval  .Avia¬ 
tion  Service,  who  met  with  an  accident 
in  a  practice  flight  several  months  ago, 
is  still  in  the  hospital  at  Pensacola,  but 
is  progressing  toward  complete  recovery. 

Harry  R.  Cook,  publisher  of  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  (Fla.)  Journal,  is  still  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  as  the  result  of  pneumonia  and  an 
operation  for  abscesses.  In  his  absence 
W.  Allen  Kendall,  business  manager,  is 
running  the  paper. 

H.  I.  McGill  has  been  made  general 
manager  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
(Advertising  News),  New  York. 

William  Cox  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun.  He  has  been  with  Pennsylvania 
Grit,  of  the  same  city,  as  circulation 
manager  for  a  number  of  years. 

Miss  Laura  B.  Carpenter  now  has 
charge  of  the  day  end  of  the  copy  con¬ 
trol  system  in  the  New  York  Tribune’s 
advertising  department. 

John  F.  Downey,  late  of  the  Chicago 
Elevated  Advertising  Company,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Heiald  and  Examiner. 

David  W.  How  is  now  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

J.  T.  Hunter  is  now  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Capper  Publications, 
Topeka.  Prof.  Hunter  has  made  a  study 
of  agricultural  advertising. 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  publisher  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News,  now  with  the 
3Sth  Division  in  France  doing  “Y” 
Work,  will  remain  in  Gondrecourt, 
where  he  will  have  75  secretaries  and 
75,000  men  to  look  after. 

Benjamin  LaBree,  Jr.,  has  become 
vice-president  of  American  Paper  Ex¬ 
ports,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  has  been 
sales  promotion  director  of  the  Parsons 
Trading  Company. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  former  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  sends 
word  to  Editor  and  Pi  bi.isher  that  he 
arrived  in  Tokio  March  19.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  two  weeks  there  before 
going  to  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Kobe,  Korea 
and  Pekin,  where  he  expects  to  arrive 
the  middle  of  May. 

L.  H.  Schcnck.  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  connected  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Bureau  of  Engineers,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  rejoined  the  Capper  pub¬ 
lications,  Topeka,  as  office  manager  of 
the  advertising  department. 

L.  R.  Booth,  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Capper  Publications,  To¬ 
peka,  has  just  returned  from  ten 
months’  foreign  service  with  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  While  in  Serbia  his 
party  was  honored  by  a  special  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  King. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  publi.sher  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  Havana. 

Misses  Ellen  O'Hara,  Loretta  Mos- 
tert,  Catherine  Griffin,  F'lva  Riley  and 
Vera  Walsh  and  Messrs.  Elmer  W. 
Fructel  ard  VV'ill’am  J.  Krugmeier  are 
recent  additions  to  the  classified  adver- 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

.A.  B.  Colville  and  Paul  H.  Harris  are 
new  additions  to  the  staff  of  Mallory, 
Mitchell  &  Faust,  Chicago.  Mr.  Colville 
becomes  director  of  service,  succeeding 
the  late  H.  M.  Johnston. 

J.  O.  Ball,  late  of  Sidney  Blumenthal 
&  Co.,  has  been  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  DeLaval  Separator  Company, 
New  York,  succeeding  G.  B.  Sharpe. 

W.  B.  Liltel,  late  of  Doublcday,  Page 
&  Co.,  and  Country  Life,  is  now  with 
Roy  Barnhill,  the  New  A'ork  newspaper 
representative. 

L.  G.  Dennison  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Jabez  Burns  &  Sons, 
New  York. 

Louis  E.  Rappaport  is  now  advertising 
and  sales  manager  of  the  M.  Martin  & 
Co.,  New  York,  making  “Plume  Brand” 
undergarments. 

I'rcderick  J.  Pease  is  now  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Lyon  Metal¬ 
lic  Manufacturing  Company',  Aurora,  Ill. 

Dav’d  M.  Puerner,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Great  l^kes  Recruit,  a  publi¬ 
cation  issued  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  station,  has  received  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  navy  and  has  resumed 
his  work  with  Ellis  B.  U.sher,  Milkaukee 
advertising  agent. 

D.  R.  Davis  and  Fred  G.  Harris  are 
new  additions  to  the  Remington 
.Agency’s  staff,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Davis 
will  be  production  manager. 

.Albert  H.  Kent  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  George  B.  David  Special  .Agency. 
New  A’ork. 

Robert  J.  Weeks  of  New  A’ork  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  Martin  V. 
Kelley  Company,  Toledo. 

Fred  M.  Warden  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Hirsch  Broth¬ 
ers  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  moved  to  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Walter  P.  Hanson  is  now  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Haynes 
Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
During  the  war  he  was  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy. 

I.  G.  Kennedy  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Computing-Tab- 
ulating-Recording  Company,  New  A’ork, 
with  Drew  Dress  as  assistant. 

Charles  H.  Henkels  is  the  new  art 
director  for  the  Eugene  McGuckin  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

Gordon  L.  Lemon,  late  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Advertisers’  Service,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  the  Norris-Patterson 
-Agency,  Toronto. 

H.  W.  H.  Powel,  formerly  with  Har¬ 
per's  Bazaar,  is  now  with  the  Morse 
International  Agency,  New  York. 

E.  H.  Morrissey  is  back  on  the  copy 
staff  of  the  William  H.  Rankin  Agency, 
Chicago,  after  service  in  the  Navy  as 
an  ensign. 

Harry  T.  Emslie  is  now  with  the 
Thomas  M.  Bowers  .Agency,  Chicago. 

W.  A.  Withers,  advertising  manager 
for  KFng  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
confined  by  Spanish  influenza. 

Frederic  H.  Stonehurn,  agricultural 
expert,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Felix  Orman,  advertising  writer  and 
author  of  “.A  Vital  Need  of  the  Times,” 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Les¬ 
lie’s  Weekly,  New  A’ork. 

L.  E.  Vallandingham,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Wilkin  Deiiartment 
Store  and  the  Coolidge  .AiKertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  Des  Moines,  has  entered  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  for  himself.  D.  L.  Dun- 
gan  has  been  appointed  as  bis  successor. 

W.  C.  D'.Arcy,  president  of  Associated 
-Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  is  one 
of  26  district  chairmen  for  St.  Louis 
downtown  districts  in  the  Victory  I^an 
campaign. 

F.  S.  Codding,  of  the  Chapelow  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  and  Louis  H.  Hudke, 
of  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  were  associ¬ 
ate  editors  for  .April  of  “P-E-P,”  official 
publication  of  the  .Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Louis. 

Lieut.  F.  M.  Willson,  whose  active 
advertising  campaign  placed  St.  Louis 
next  to  New  York  and  Chicago  in  the 
enlistment  of  recruits  to  the  navy,  has 
received  orders  to  report  for  duty 
aboard  the  U.  S.  transport  Sierra.  His 
work  was  recognized  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  I-ouis,  which  elected  him  an ' 
honorary  member  of  the  club. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
Has  Signed  a  Contract 
For  the  Haskin  Service 
For  One  Year 
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SAYS  FLAT  RATE  IS  FAIR  TO  ROTH 
PUBLISHER  AND  ADVERTISER 

Case  Viewed  in  Light  of  15  Years’  Experience  by  J.  L.  Sturte- 
vant — Element  of  a  “Square  Deal”  a  Real  Asset  and 
Flat  Rate  Is  Practicable,  He  Says 

By  J.  L.  Sturtevant, 

Pl'Bl.lsllE|t  WALS.M-  (WIB.)  (irOKD  IIEBALD. 

IN  a  recent  interview  in  the  Editor  &  Plhlishkr  Thomas  Rees  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Register  defends  the  sliding  scale  of  advertising  rates 
in  his  usual  forceful  manner. 

He  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  advantage  to  the  newspaper  of  having 
contracts  which  call  for  the  use  of  a  certain  space  u{K>n  certain  days,  whether 
the  advertiser  needs  the  advertising  on  those  days  or  not. 

Flat  Rate  Fair  to  Publisher  and  Client 


There  used  to  be  an  adage,  “Caviat 
Eniptor,”  in  vogue  in  the  newspaper 
business  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  but  it 
has  long  since  l)een  cast  in  the  discard. 
The  seller,  not  the  buyer,  must  beware, 
if  he  looks  to  the  future  at  all. 

An  experience  of  fifteen  years  with  a 
flat  rate  for  all  local  advertisers  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  the  most 
equitable,  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
advertiser,  and  perfectly  fair  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Certain  advertisers  need  much  more 
space  than  others.  .\s  an  instance,  a 
department  store,  with  a  stock  of  $100,- 
000.  Why  penalize  the  druggist  by 
ought  to  use?  Or  a  bank;  no  one  would 
space  than  a  drug  store  with  a  stock  of 
$15,000  and  a  yearly  turnover  of  $30,- 
000  and  a  yearly  turnover  of  $200,000, 
charging  him  a  higher  rate  than  the  de¬ 
partment  store  if  he  is  using  all  that  he 
ought  to  use  and  usually  does  use  more 
argue,  for  a  moment,  that  it  should  use 
as  much  space  as  a  clothing  store;  why, 
therefore,  charge  it  any  more  for  the 
space  which  it  needs  than  the  clothier? 

Rendering  a  Quid  Pro  Quo 

•After  all  isn’t  the  service  rendered, 
the  returns  received  by  the  advertiser 
from  the  advertising,  the  thing  which 
counts?  Does  Mr.  Rees  want  money  for 
advertising  which  does  not  pay  the  ad¬ 
vertiser?  Certainly  not.  Everyone  de¬ 
sires  to  render  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  h>s 
advertising  pays,  the  banker,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  proprietor  or  the  druggist 
is  going  to  continue  advertising;  if  it 
does  not,  he  stops.  .And  if  he  knows 
that  he  is  paying  more  per  line  or  inch 
than  some  one  else,  it  is  an  added  reason 
for  his  conclusion  that  advertising  does 
not  pay. 

.Another  thing,  certain  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  ran  only  advertise  to  advantage  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  ■  Should 
they  be  made  to  pay  a  higher  rate  be¬ 
cause  of  that  tact? 

The  advertiser  who  uses  large  space 
is  usually  the  only  one  who  complains 
about  the  flat  rate,  and  when  he  is  told 
that  if  a  sliding  scale  were  adopted  his 
rate  would  remain  the  same,  and  the 
rate  advanced  only  to  those  who  use  less 
space,  he  is  usually  satisfied. 

Make-Up  Slight  Objection 

fthjection  has  l)een  made  to  the  flat 
rate  that  the  newspaper  never  knows 
just  how  much  advertising  he  is  going 
to  have  each  day.  What  difference  does 
that  make?  In  these  modern  days  of 
newspaper  work  it  is  not  very  much 
extra  expense  to  enlarge  or  cut  down  an 
issue  two  or  four  jiages,  as  the  amount 
of  reading  matter  does  not  vary  very 
much.  This  has  been  the  slightest  of 
our  troubles,  as  there  is  usually  enough 
transient  advertising  to  take  up  the 
slack. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  publisher 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  satisfactory  as 
having  a  flat  rate.  It  saves  a  yearly 


fight  over  contracts,  it  saves  any  charge 
of  discrimination.  The  two  rocks  upon 
which  newspaper  enterprises  have  been 
so  frequently  wrecked  are : 

1.  Cutting  rates  for  advertising.  2. 
Allowing  advertisers  and  others  to  keep 
news  out  of  the  paper,  in  other  words, 
to  run  your  business  for  you.  With  a 
flat  rate  the  first  rock  can  be  avoided, 
and  if  a  man  has  the  nerve  to  keep  in 
effect  a  flat  rate  he  generally  has  the 
nerve  necessary  to  run  his  own  business. 
There  is  an  element  of  the  “square 
deal”  about  a  flat  rate  that  I  have  found 
to  be  a  valuable  asset. 

Many  a  small  advertiser  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  large  advertiser  by  the  flat 
rate,  and  no  large  advertiser  is  going 
to  cut  down  his  space  because  he  cannot 
get  a  lower  rate  than  .some  one  else  if 
his  rate  is  reasonable.  .And,  after  all, 
isn’t  the  proof  of  the  pudding  the  eating 
thereof’ 


“AIR  PLANE  DELIVERY  SURE” 


So  J.  A.  Stuart  Tells  Indiana  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Press  Association 

I.MHAN.M'Oi.is,  April  22.  —  Newspaper 
distribution  in  the  future  will  find  the 
airplane  an  important  factor  in  speeding 
up  delivery,  declared  James  A.  Stuart, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  speaking  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Indiana  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Press  .Association  at  Han¬ 
over  College,  Franklin,  Ind.  The  handi¬ 
caps  of  poor  railroad  facilities  will 
eventually  be  overcome,  Mr.  Stuart  pre¬ 
dicted.  .Among  other  speakers  were 
Thomas  S.  Elrod,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Indianapolis  News;  Edward  Zeig- 
ner,  of  the  Indiana|>oIis  News,  and 
John  W.  Head,  sports  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

The  convention  voted  to  hold  its  1920 
meeting  at  Purdue  University.  Officers 
elected  are  Paul  E.  Reed,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  president;  James  .A.  Saunders, 
Wabash  College,  vice  president;  R.  S. 
I’undy,  Purdue  ITiiversity,  secretary; 
Deforest  Chlell,  Butler  College,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Yandell  C.  Cline,  Franklin 
College,  publicity  manager. 

The  new  constitution  admits  women 
to  the  organization,  and  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  at  Indiana  University  was  voted  a 
charter  memliership. 


Vicente  Baibas  Freed 
S.AN  Jt'AN,  P.  R..  .April  12. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  cable,  the  Court  of  .Appeals  at 
Boston  has  reversed  the  decision  in  the 
Espionage  case  against  Vicente  Baibas 
for  lack  of  evidence  of  guilt.  In  1917 
he,  editor  of  the  now  defunct  Ileraldo  de 
las  Antillas,  was  found  guilty  under 
the  Espionage  .Act  of  the  publication  of 
certain  articles  against  the  draft  law 
and  was  sentenced  to  eight  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  a  fine  of  $4,000.  The 
case  was  appealed  and  Baibas  has  bail. 


ADVERTISEMENT  NO.  10 
Names  Changed  Each  Insertion 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Oldest  Publishers*  and 
Advertisers*  Journal  in  America 


‘‘Grows  Younger  as  It  Grows  Older” 

Constantly  rendering  a  more  helpful  construc¬ 
tive  SERVICE  as  **The  Newspaper  Advocate** 


The  following  names,  and  those  previously  published  and 
hundreds  of  other 

National  Advertisers 

who  buy  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers,  pay  for  and 
read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  its  service  value  to  them: 


Advertising  Dept., 

Arthur  Cummings, 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 

Timken-Roller  Bearing  Co., 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Canton,  Ohio 

Scott  &  Browne, 

C.  H.  Schabach, 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Hygienic  Products  Co., 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Canton,  Ohio 

Campbell’s  Soaps, 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

Philip  L.  Bontillier, 

Best  &  Co., 

Arthur  J.  Palmer, 

New  York  City 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 

Luther  B.  Little, 

Orange,  New  Jersey 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co., 

M.  L.  Hart, 

New  York  City 

Women’s  Wear, 

Preston  P.  Lynn, 

New  York  City 

John  Wanamaker, 

C.  C.  Horn, 

New  York  City 

National  Lead  Co., 

Thos.  G.  Plant  Co., 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hudson  Trading  Co., 

E.  W.  Rollins, 

18  East  41st  St., 

Potter  Drug  Chemical  Corp., 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co., 

S.  W.  Van  Ness, 

Seattle, 

Dennison  Mfg.  Co., 

Washington 

Framingham,  Mass. 

James  Manufacturing  Co., 

American  Writing  Paper  Co., 

Fort  Atkinson, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Wisconsin 

William  B.  Hay, 

Sarah  Jelleffe, 

A.  S.  Hindes, 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son, 

Portland,  Maine 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

H.  M.  Railshack, 

George  H.  Morrill  Co., 

Derre  &  Co., 

Chicago, 

Moline, 

Illinois 

Illinois 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints 

the  news  about  newspapers  and 

interprets  newspaper  conditions.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  the 
news  about  National  Advertisers  and  their  activities,  with  expert  disens- 
sions  of  advertising  problems.  That  is  why  space  buyers  and  publishers 
have  a  dollar  and  cents  interest  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  That  is 
why  they  read  it  regularly. 

If  there  is  anything  space  buyers  ought 
to  know  NOW  about  YOUR  NEWS¬ 
PAPER,  advertise  to  them  through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  advertising 
columns. 
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In  His  New  Book  “Building  Newspaper  Advertising” 
Jason  Rogers  Has  Packed  a  Rare  Cargo  of 
Common  Sense  About  Publishing 


44T3  UILDING  NEWSPAPER  AD\£RTISING”  is  the  title  of  Jason  Rogers’ 

If  most  ambitious  undertaking  in  authorship,  just  from  the  press  of  Harper 
&  Bros.  It  contains  550  pages  and  sells  for  ten  dollars  a  copy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  live  newspaper  man  who  would  not  feel  that  he 
had  received  his  ten  dollars’  worth  of  entertainment  and  new  ideas  before  he  had 
absorbed  half  a  dozen  chapters  of  this  exceptional  book.  For  it  is  at  once  a  record 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  newspaper  advertising,  in  which  the  factors  and 
men  concerned  in  that  record  are  reviewed  and  judged;  and  the  story  of  the 
author’s  unusual  experiences  over  a  long  period  of  years  as  a  salesman  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  as  a  newspaper  maker. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  tackled — and  covered  with  char¬ 
acteristic  force  and  thoroughness — a  pretty  large  assignment.  For  the  story  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  the  story  of  not  merely  the  American  press  but  of 
American  business  development  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  the  most  candid  of  authors.  He  is  quite  as  frank  in  his  excoria¬ 
tions  of  men  who  have  followed  false  doctrines  as  in  his  praise  of  men  who  have 
carried  the  torch  of  progress  in  our  calling.  He  condemns  policies  of  wasteful¬ 
ness,  of  double-dealing,  of  strong-arm  methods  of  solicitation  of  advertising,  of 
exploitation  of  the  readers  of  newspapers,  while  approving  “stunts”  and  the  blaz¬ 
ing  of  new  paths  when  the  essential  object  is  service  to  both  reader  and  advertiser. 

Many  of  his  own  experiences  in  selling  advertising — some  of  these  dating 
back  to  the  days  when  he  was  a  cub  solicitor  on  the  New  York  Sun,  and  by 
infinite  patience  and  persistence  restored  a  lost  account  to  that  paper — are  told  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  point  in  the  argument  he  is  presenting. 

All  through  his  book  there  runs  the  thread  of  his  creed — that  advertising  is 
a  by-product  in  the  making  of  a  newspaper,  yet  necessarily  the  chief  source  of 
revenue;  hence  the  quality  of  this  by-product  must  be  one  hundred  per  cent, 
right  and  its  service- value  actual,  not  conjectural. 

Mr.  Rogers  reproduces  some  interesting  examples  of  advertising  by  Robert 
Bonner  and  P.  T.  Barnum;  samples  of  early-day  department  store  advertising  in 
New  York,  in  which  the  store  ads  occupied  about  the  space  of  present-day  classi¬ 
fied  liners;  office  ads  of  the  New  York  Sun  of  1869-70,  etc.  He  gives  the  late 
•Joseph  Pulitzer  credit  for  putting  new  life  into  newspaper  advertising  in  New 
York  and  for  bringing  about  the  era  of  large  display  space. 

Of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  he  says :  “He  came  from  Chattanooga  with  a  sounder 
kind  of  journalism  than  New  York  had  ever  known.” 

The  book  contains  appreciations  of  the  work  of  scores  of  men  who  have 
figured  strongly  in  the  creation  of  an  independent  press  in  America  and  in  the 
development  of  advertising  on  sound  lines.  He  reproduces  rate  cards  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspapers,  outlines  convenient  forms  for  advertising  records,  discusses 
the  organization  of  advertising  staffs,  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  methods  of 
promotion  in  vogue,  traces  the  origin  of  the  movement  toward  honest  advertising 
salesmanship  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  tells  the  methods  followed  in  making  of  his  own  New  York  Globe  one  of  the 
notable  evening  newspapers  of  the  country. 

•  The  book  will  prove  a  rare  treat  to  any  man  who  has  to  do  with  newspaper 
making  or  newspaper  advertising. 


TO  TAKE  DR.  RUMELY 
TESTIMONY  ABROAD 

B.  S.  Will  Invite  Dr.  Albert  Into  Switzer¬ 
land  to  Tell  of  Evening  Mail  Pur¬ 
chase  or  May  Go  Into  Germany 
and  Get  Story  There 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  former 
owner  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
will  not  be  tried  for  violation  of  the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act,  under 
>ny  of  the  several  Federal  indictments 
returned  against  him  until  the  United 
States  Government  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  testimony  abroad  af¬ 
fecting  his  purchase  of  that  newspaper. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  government 
that  Dr.  Rumely  bought  the  Mail  with 
money  supplied  by  the  German  govern¬ 
ment,  this  money  being  drawn  from  ac¬ 
counts  standing  in  the  names  of  Bern- 
storff,  the  former  Ambassador  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  Washington,  and  of  Dr.  Hein¬ 
rich  Albert,  who  was  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  of  the  German  Embassy. 


In  the  prosecution  of  Rumely,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  particularly  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  testimony  from  Albert,  who  is 
now  Under-Secretary  of  State  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  present  plan,  according  to 
•Assistant  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Harold 
Harper,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  Rumely  and  others  indicted 
with  him  in  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  is  to  “invite”  Dr.  Albert  to 
come  into  Switzerland,  with  other  pros¬ 
pective  witnesses  whose  identities  are 
not  disclosed,  and  give  his  testimony 
there. 

Kaufmann  has  been  indicted  previous¬ 
ly,  but  Lindheim  has  not  been  brought 
into  the  case  heretofore  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  law  firm  of  which  both  are 
members  was  counsel  for  the  German 
Embassy  before  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
-April  16  was  to  have  heard  the  appeal  of 
Dr.  Rumely  against  extradition  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  trial  on  the  in¬ 
dictment  found  there  against  him,  be¬ 
fore  his  trial  in  New  York,  but  it  decided 
to  take  testimony  by  brief  instead  of  in 
person. 


Tell  Your  Story 
To  the  Home  Folks 


New  Jersey 

You  shouldn’t  expect  to  reach  the 
people  of  such  a  state  at  long  range. 
You  might  shout  at  them  from 
across  the  Hudson  or  from  across 
the  Delaware,  but  that  wouldn’t  im¬ 
press  them. 

You  have  to  go  right  into  the  state, 
into  the  residential  towns  and  the 
teeming  cities  where  the  masses  live 
and  work  and  talk  to  them  through 
their  home  newspapers  if  you  want 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  sell 
them  your  service  or  your  product. 

Neiv  Jersey  is  a  market  for  anything 
you  have  to  sell — if  ifs  good — 
if  it  appeals  to  intelligent  folk. 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Automobiles,  Furs,  Jewelry, 
Home  Furnishings,  Food  Stuffs — 
anything,  everything  is  marketable 
in  New  Jersev. 


Bulletin  Your  Product  in  These  New 
Jersey  Newspapers: 

Circulation.  Rate  5,000  lines 

Asbury  Park  Press  (E)  .  7,360  .0223 

Atlantic  City  Press  (M)  Union  (El .  14,793  .03.50 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  (A.B.C.) .  17,528  .04 

Hackensack  Record  .  5,072  .0178 

Hudson  Observer  (Hoboken)  .  43,400  .07 

Passaic  Herald  (E)  .  8,535  .0357 

Passaic  News  (E)  . .  8,009  .0215 

Paterson  Press-Guardian  (E)  .  12,500  .03 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E) .  8,025  .0214 

Plainfield  Courier-News  (E)  .  7,495  .0215 
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^  ANT  A.  N.  P.  A.  AD  BUREAU 
IN  THE  WEST 

{Continued  from  Page  20.) 

“An  office  of  the  bureau  at  Chicago 
certainly  would  help  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  that  territory,"  said  Mr.  Kentnor 
in  discussing  the  committee’s  application 
“Chicago  is  so  centrally  located  that  it 
needs  such  an  office  badly.  We  have  an 
organizatioti  there — The  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Representatives’  Association, 
which  we  believe  has  accomplished  some 
mighty  imiKjrtant  things  in  the  last  few 
years  and  which  could  do  a  great  many 
more  big  things  if  it  had  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  such  a  branch  bureau  otfice  could 
afford  it. 

“The  Chicago  association  has  been 
doing  some  effective  pioneer  work  for  a 
long  time  past  in  competition  with  the 
magazine,  mainly  through  its  promotion 
and  publicity  departments.  For  instance, 
we  recently  took  a  man  who  was  ‘sold’ 
on  exclusive  magazine  advertising — be¬ 
cause  he  had  l)een  taught  to  believe  that 
magazines  are  the  only  media  that  can 
get  him  results — through  our  promotion 
department  and  demonstrated  that  he 
could  use  newspapers  to  immensely 
greater  advantage ;  and  we  also  enabled 
him  to  put  his  goods  wherever  he  wanted 
to  put  them. 

Chicago  Needs  OflBce  Badly 

“This  man  is  now  a  strong  believer  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

“Two  years  ago  we  sent  E.  S.  Wells, 
manager  of  the  foreign  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  interest  big  fruit  pack¬ 
ing  interests  there  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chicago  territory.  He  was 
preceded  and  followed  there  by  William 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  and  Mr.  Thomson  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  good  work  that  Mr. 
Wells  had  done.  War  conditions  made 
it  impossible  to  get  the  results  we  would 
have  obtained  otherwise,  but  the  work 
done  then  will  bring  results  later.’’ 

Prospective  Newspaper  Advertisers 

^^r.  Burke  said  that  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  office  of  the  bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  good  deal  of  “propaganda”  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  territory  which  is  now 
going  exclusively  to  magazines  could  be 
obtained  for  newspapers. 

“There  is  much  prospective  newspaper 
advertising  of  that  kind  that  has  not 
been  developed  because  we  have  not 
been  in  close  contact  with  the  bureau  and 
could  not  cover  the  ground  quickly,”  he 
explained. 

“One  fact  that  would  favor  our  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  business  from  national 
advertisers  for  newspapers  is  that  some 
of  the  big  magazines  really  have  about 
all  they  can  handle. 

Losing  Business  on  Coast 

“One  account  that  probably  will  be 
worked  up  for  newspapers  at  Chicago  in 
co-operation  with  a  bureau  office  there, 
if  one  were  established,  is  that  of  the 
building  brick  manufacturers.  There  is 
a  likely  campaign  that  belongs  legiti¬ 
mately  to  newspapers.  Nothing  has  been 
done  as  yet,  but  there  will  be  a  campaign 
on  it,  I  am  certain. 

“There  ought  to  be  good  newspaper 
carhpaign  also  in  the  Chicago  territory 
for  condensed  milk,  fabricated  steel,  and 
I  could  mention  a  great  many  others.” 

Application  for  the  establishment  of 
an  otfice  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
-Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Committee  by  a  committee  composed  of 
Joseph  Blethen,  of  the  Seattle  Times; 
W.  W.  Chapin,  of  the  Oakland  Enquirer, 
and  I.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


They  said  representatives  of  eighteen 
of  the  largest  newspapers  on  the  Coast 
held  a  three-day  ses.cion  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Iieginning  March  27,  to  discuss  the 
need  of  an  office  of  the  bureau  in  their 
territory.  The  decision  was  unanimous 
that  there  was  urgent  need  of  such  an 
office  and  the  committee  of  three  then 
was  appointed  to  present  arguments  in 
favor  of  it  before  the  Bureau  Com¬ 
mittee.  I.  R.  Smith  said  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  : 

“There  has  been  over  a  million  dollars 
spent  in  magazines  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
past  year  which  newspapers  should  have 
shared  in.  In  fact,  if  their  claims  had 
been  presented  effectively  they  should 
have  gotten  most  of  the  money  spent  in 
advertising.  We  need  an  office  of  the 
bureau  in  that  territory  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  work  hereafter. 

“The  magazines  heretofore  have  had 
things  pretty  much  their  own  way  in 
dealing  with  national  advertisers.  They 
have  hypnotized  their  prospects.  There 
are  many  instances,  in  fact,  where  manu¬ 
facturers  have  started  advertising  in  the 
magazines  when  their  goods  were  not 
on  sale  and  could  not  be  put  on  sale  for 
quite  a  while.  Other  manufacturers 
have  been  induced  to  spend  so  much 
money  in  magazines  that  they  had  no 
money  left  to  make  the  products  they 
were  advertising. 

“It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  individual  newspaper  to 
gain  a  hearing  from  a.  prospective  ad¬ 
vertiser.  We  have  experienced  that 
difficulty  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Bureau  Could  Get  Hearing 

“But  if  an  office  of  the  bureau  were 
established  there  the  man  in  charge  of 
that  office  could  get  a  hearing,  say,  from 
a  board  of  directors,  right  when  an  ap¬ 
propriation  was  being  made  because  he 
would  be  talking  of  something  that 
sounded  big  enough  to  be  given  thought¬ 
ful  consideration — namely,  newspaper 
advertising;  not  advertising  in  a  single 
newspaper. 

“While  this  probably  would  not  result 
in  every  newspaper  interested  in  the 
campaign  getting  a  slice  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  some  would  benefit  from  the 
start  in  many  instances,  and  once  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  demonstrated  others  would  benefit, 
too.” 

Roberts  Goes  to  .Auto  Field 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  21. — D.  K.  Rob¬ 
erts  has  transferred  his  headquarters 
from  Newspaper  Row  to  the  -Automobile 
Row.  There  is  in  all  probability  not  a 
better  known  or  better  liked  man  in  au¬ 
tomobile  circles  than  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
in  leaving  the  Georgian  and  American 
he  takes  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his 
associates  in  th.e  advertising  department. 


J.  Lynn  Fredenburg,  head  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News, 
has  gone  “on  the  street”  and  is  doing 
general  assignments.  Hubert  Reading 
is  now  head  of  the  desk. 
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The  Detroit  News 


furnishes  advertisers  thorough,  regular 
and  voluntary  reader  attention  in  al¬ 
most  all  English  speaking  homes  of 
Detroit  and  suburbs. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


A.  P.  ELECTS  OFICERS 

President  Noyes  .Again  Honored  with 

Reeleetion — Messrs.  Stone  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Continue  in  Management 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  .\.  P., 
by  the  new  Board  of  Directors,  'vas  an¬ 
nounced  Wednesday  forenoon  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

President,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  \\’ashing- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  reelected. 

First  vice-president,  A.  N.  McKay, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Second  vice-president,  J.  L.  Sturtevant, 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald. 

Secretary  and  general  manager,  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone. 

Assistant  secretary  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Frederick  Roy  Martin. 

Treasurer,  J.  R.  Youatt. 

Executive  committee :  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Charles 
-A.  Rook,  W.  L.  McLean,  J.  R.  Rathom, 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 


A.  B.  C.  CONVENTION  IN  CHICAGO 

Dale  Fixed  for  June  19-20 — Bureau 
Charter  Prevents  Selection  of 
New  York 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  the  Circulations,  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  decided  should 
t)e  held  in  New  York  this  year,  is  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  instead,  June  19-20 
This  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  in  Chicago  on  -April  18. 

It  was  found  that  the  charter  of  the 
-A.  B.  C.  prohibits  the  holding  of  the 
annual  meeting  outside  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  This  fact  was  overlooked  by 
the  directors  at  their  meeting  in  New 
York  March  14,  when  they  decided  ttpon 
New  York  as  the  next  convention  city. 


Wrote  Four  War  Histories  , 
Atlanta,  April  21. — Ward  Green,  the 
Journal’s  staff  correspondent  in  France 
for  the  past  several  months,  is  back 
home  again,  tanned  and  somewhat 
heavier  than  when  he  left.  Among  the 
features  of  his  work  are  his  history  of 
the  82nd  Division,  a  history  of  the  17th 
Engineers,  a  history  of  the  151st  Ma¬ 
chine  Gun  Battalion,  a  history  of  the 
Emory  Unit,  and  numerous  other  sto¬ 
ries.  ' 


Reason  Results 

The  merchants  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  usually  use 
more  space  in 

than  in  the  other  three 
papers  combined 


The 

Pittsburgh  # 
Post  LJI 

has  the  sec- 
ond  largest  ^ 
morning  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  in  Pittsburgh. 


A  “WINGED  VICTORY”  EDITION 


Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 'Dropped 
From  Clouds  as  Loan  Opens 

Chicago,  April  21. — Today,  the  oi>en- 
ing  day  of  the  Victory  Loan  drive,  army 
aviators  circled  above  the  downtown 
district  for  more  than  an  hour,  bombing 
the  city  with  copies  of  the  first  edition 
of  a  newspaper  ever  struck  off  with  the 
purpose  of  being  dropped  from  the 
clouds.  The  paper  was  a  “Winged  Vic¬ 
tory”  edition  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  printed  especially  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  opening  of  the  drive. 

The  editing  of  the  edition  was  done 
by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
inasmuch  as  on  that  night  the  Chamber 
was  celebrating  the  natal  day  of  Rome. 
Henry  I.  Hazelton,  of  the  Italian- 
American  News  Bureau,  prepared  the 
copy.  Each  copy  was  bound  separately 
with  a  rubber  band. 


HAVE  HIGH  IDEALS 


“Print  Only  Fit  News”  Is  Policy  of  Iowa 
College  Editors 

Des  Moines,  la.,  April  21.— “News¬ 
paper  men  have  the  highest  ideals  of 
any  professional  folk — not  excepting  the 
ministerial  profession,”  declared  C.  D. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  Iowa  Press 
.Association,  to  the  Iowa  College  Paper 
Editors’  convention,  which  has  decided 
that  the  policy  of  “printing  only  the 
news  that  is  fit  to  print”  is  the  correct 
one  to  follow. 

New  officers  elected  arc :  President. 
.S.  M.  Russell,  Ames,  la.;  vice-president. 
R.  E.  Overholser ;  secretary,  Ed.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Cornell. 


The  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Ledger 

beginning  April  let,  guarantees 
the  second  largest  average  cir¬ 
culation  in  New  Jersey  for  the 
current  year  and  accepts  all 
advertising  under  this  definite 
guaranty,  and  obligates  itself  to 
a  pro  rata  rebate  if  it  fails  to 
maintain  second  place  in  New 
Jersey  circulation. 

L.  T.  RUSSELL,  Publisher. 

54% 

Of  All  Foreign  Advertising 

printed  in  Cleveland  last  year  ap¬ 
peared  in 

THE 

PLAIN  DEALER 

First  Newpaper,  Cleveland — 

Sixth  City. 

Experienced  advertisers  know  that 
THE  PLAIN  DEALER  is  the  only 
needed  medium  for  reaching  the  solid, 
worth-while  people  in  the  PLAIN 
DEALER’S  territory  of  2,500,000  buyers. 
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BUFFALO  NEWS 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper 
that  censors  its  advertising 
columns.  Many  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the- 
many  reasons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertiting  Reprtstnlatiitt 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1919 


BURLESON’S  ATTACK  ON  WORLD  MET 
BY  SEITZ’S  HOT  REPLY 

Says  Postmaster  General  Has  Demonstrated  Stupidity — Has 
Shattered  Public  Confidence  and  Deserves  Ride  Out 
of  Office — Burleson  Charges  Deep-laid  Plots. 

(from  orR  OWN  correspondent) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  23. — Postmaster  General  Burleson 
tonight  Ared  a  broadside  at  newspapers  that  have  been  attacking  hi« 
conduct  of  the  postal  department  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems. 

In  replying  to  the  attacks  against  his  management  of  those  institutions  he 
charges  “organized  propaganda”  against  him.  He  says  that  it  is  not  due 
to  “any  desire  for  improvement  of  the  postal  or  wire  service,  but  is  intended 
to  aid  in  accomplishing  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  on  second  ck*ss 
(newspapers  and  magazines)  mail  matter.” 

Alleges  Intrigue  Against  Him 


Mr.  Burleson  said  that  a  virulent  at¬ 
tack,  “founded  upon  falsehood,”  was 
made  on  him  by  the  “advertising  man- 
■ager”  of  the  New  York  World,  which 
he  now  charges  is  “the  principal  news¬ 
paper  in  the  present  intrigue”  against 
him,  at  the  time  the  increase  was  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress. 

The  Postmaster  General  declared  it 
to  be  the  belief  of  his  opponents  that 
zone  rates  cannot  be  repealed  unles.® 
“Burleson  is  gotten  rid  of.”  He  said 
that  the  "principal  lobbyist  of  this  sel- 
tish  comltination,”  which  he  accuses  of 
lighting  him,  is  responsible  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  him  as  Postmaster 
(ictieral. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  World,  was  interviewed 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  last  night  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Burleson’s  charges. 

“I  do  not  know  what  the  man  is’ talk¬ 
ing  about,  and  furthermore  he  does  not 
either,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Seitz  when  the 
Washington  despatch  was  read  to  him. 

"The  newspapers  have  done  nothing 
in  regard  to  postal  rates  for  two  years, 
but  the  magazines  have  been  active 
enough.  I  suppose  Mr.  Burleson  is 
shooting  at  me.  I  have  never  ‘lobbied’ 
for  postal  legislation  and  two  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Burleson  shrewdly  made 
the  post-office  bill  a  revenue  measure 
and  tied  it  up  to  the  war  situation,  I 
dropped  out  of  the  matter  entirely  and 
have  done  nothing  in  the  matter  since. 
George  McAneny,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
postal  committee,  has  tried  to  get  some 
relief  for  all  American  newspapers,  but 
he  told  me  recently  he  had  never  spent 
such  a  dreary  time  in  his  life  as  he  did 
in  Washington  trying  to  get  the  post¬ 
master  general  to  respond  to  simple 
justice. 

“More  than  two  years  ago,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  I  made  a  statement  regarding 
Mr.  Burleson’s  inefficiency,  his  utter 
stupidity,  and  he  has  been  bitter  since 
and  I  am  proud  of  it,  because  what  I 


said  then  has  been  demonstrated  as  true. 
Mr.  Burleson,  on  the  pretext  of  war 
emergency  has  simply  ridden  rough¬ 
shod  over  the  common  rights  of  the 
press  and  people  until  public  confidence 
is  shattered.  His  object  is  to  inflict  his 
mediaeval  autocratic  notions  on  the 
press  and  to  further  his  half-cocked 
scheme  of  public  ownership  on  a  country 
not  at  all  prepared  to  accept  it.  His 
seizure  of  the  telegraphs  was  without 
actual  warrant,  for  the  war  was  oVer 
before  he  had  acted. 

“Public  opinion  is  gathering  to  give 
Mr.  Burleson  a  ride  out  of  office,  and 
he  well  deserves  it.  So  far  as  the  World 
Is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  lobbiest  and  it 
IS  not  tied  to  lobbying.” 

That  a  news  story  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  Louis  Seibold,  New  York 
World  correspondent,  attacking  the 
political  record  and  official  compe¬ 
tency  of  Post  Master  General  Burle¬ 
son  was  “gagged”  by  the  federalized 
wire  service  when  it  was  offered  to  a 
list  of  newspapers  by  the  World’s 
News  Bureau,  is  a  charge  made  in  a 
leading  article  in  that  newspaper  of 
Wednesday. 

The  World  has  been  fighting  Mr. 
Burleson’s  official  conduct  both  in  its 
news  and  editorial  columns,  recently 
condemning  him  as  the  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  the  Wilson  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  facts  concerning  the  alleged 

suppression  of  news  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  as  stated  by  the  World,  are  as 
follows; 

“Tn  the  issue  of  The  World  of  Mon¬ 
day  last  there  was  printed  a  fairly 
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THE  ELLIS  SERVICE 

-  -  -  eSwarthmore ,'Pa.. 

Offering  Two  Weekly  Features 
1  •  A  ‘'Different''Sundaif  School  Lesson 
I  •  7?»e  Reliqious  Rambler 
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complete  and  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
the  Hon.  .Albert  Sidney  Burleson. 

“In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
existing  contracts.  The  World  offered 
to  transmit  by  telegraph  the  article, 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  Mr. 
Burleson,  to  the  following  news¬ 
papers  : 

“The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can,  the  News  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  the  En¬ 
quirer  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  the  Express 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  Star  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  the  Tribune  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.;  the  Telegraph  of  Macon, 
Ga.;  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  the  Spokesman-Review,  Spo¬ 
kane;  the  Herald,  Rochester,  N,  Y. ; 
the  Commercial-Appeal,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  the  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto, 
(^nt. ;  the  Herald,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
the  Times,  Toledo,  O. 

“A  schedule  paraphrasing  the  head¬ 
lines  that  The  World  used  over  the 
article  and  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  it  was  prepared 
by  the  night  manager  of  The  World 
News  Bureau  and  addressed  to  the 
newspapers  named. 

A  Scathing  Arraignment 

“The  schedule  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘3  —  Washington —  Seibold — Burle¬ 
son  pictured  as  snoop,  trouble-maker, 
disorganizer,  autocrat  and  arch-poli¬ 
tician — Post  Office  employees  call 
their  chief  slavedriver,  convict  labor¬ 
ers  having  been  whipped  on  his  farm — 
Misgovernment  of  mail  system  al¬ 
leged — He  is  credited  with  having  put 
national  Prohibition  through — 5,000 
(words).’ 

“The  representatives  of  the  tw’o 
telegraph  companies  in  The  World 
office  submitted  the  Burleson  schedule 
to  their  respective  chiefs.  Night  Mana¬ 
ger  Coney  of  the  Postal  and  Leip- 
mann  of  the  Western  Union. 

“Those  officials  said  last  night  that 
they  had  passed  on  the  matter  and  de¬ 
cided  against  sending  it  over  the  wires 
operated  by  their  companies.  The 
reason  advanced  by  them  was  the 
same — that  the  article  described  by 
the  schedule  ‘appeared  to  be  improper.’ 

“Under  authority  of  Congress  and 
through  Executive  designation  by  the 
President  the  telegraph  and  cable  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  country  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Postmaster  General.” 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

15  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(/.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor) 

More  than  120  American  and  Canadian  newspapers  subscribe  to  our  service 

Each  week  our  subscribers  receive  between  30  and  50  columns  of  copy. 
Authoritative  articles  by  men  of  international  calibre  on  matters  internation¬ 
al,  human  interest  stories  from  all  lands  and  climes,  revelations  of  European 
courts,  speeches  and  addresses  of  men  and  women  whose  words  influence  the 
thought  of  nations,  translations  from  every  important  foreign  newspaper; 
these  and  numberless  other  items  day  after  day  are  sent  to  our  subscribers. 

IN  SHORT,  MR.  EDITOR— ESPECIALLY  MR.  SUNDAY  EDITOR 
-WE  CONSTANTLY  SPREAD  THE  WORLD  BEFORE  YOU  FROM 
ALL  ANGLES. 

You  will  find  our  monthly  subscription  rates  surprisingly  low. 


Fifty  leading  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  tell  you  that  their 
membership  in  The  Associated 
Newspapers  was  worth  more  than 
it  cost  at  the  start  and  has  steadily 
increased  in  value  since. 

If  your  city  is  open,  you  may  join 
at  the  same  proportionate  rate,  and 
secure  the  greater  value  they  have 
already  built  up. 

Write  or  wire  for  rates. 

The  Associated  Newspapers 
170  Broadway  New  York 


The  True  News 
FIRST 

A I  ways — A  ccuratel  y 

International  News  Service 
World  Bldg.  New  York 


In  the  same  issue  The  World  charged 
that  Mr.  Burleson,  through  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  suppressed  the  monthly 
house  organ  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  called  “Postal  Telegraph,” 
which  had  been  circulated  among  em¬ 
ployes  for  ten  years.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  the  same  order  prohibited  further 
distribution  of  all  literature  concerning 
the  telegraph  situation. 

•Among  the  publishers  at  the  Waldorf 
there  was  free  and  often  bitter  criticism 
of  Postmaster-General  Burleson’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  postal  service,  and 
great  interest  hinged  on  the  report  of 
the  Postal  Committee,  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Senator  .Arthur  Capper  said ;  “Mr. 
Burleson’s  wire  and  postal  service  is 
getting  worse  each  day  in  the  Middle 
West.  He  has  surely  made  a  bad  job 
of  it.” 

S.  L.  Slover,  Ledger-Dispatch,  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  said;  “The  administration  of 
the  postal  service  is  inefficient” 

J.  N.  Branham,  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  said ;  “Both  the  wires 
and  mails  are  in  sad  shape.” 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Daily  Oklahoman,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  Okla.,  said: 

“Mr.  Burleson’s  policies  are  bad  and 
he  has  almost  wrecked  the  public  com¬ 
munication  service.” 

“He’s  a  watchmaker  trying  tc  run  a 
locomotive,”  said  A.  N.  McKay,  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune. 

“A  plutocrat  who  as  a  public  official 
is  out  of  place,”  was  the  characterization 
by  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News. 

B.  Brewer,  business  manager  Cleve¬ 
land  Press :  “I  personally  believe  Mr. 
Burleson  has  sincerely  tried  to  give  pub¬ 
lic  service.” 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming.  Warren,  O., 
Tribune:  “Perhaps  he  has  not  had  a 
fair  tr  al.” 


Frederick  Roy  Martin,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  host  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  As- 
.sociated  Press  at  the  University  Club 
Sunday  night.  Melville  E.  Stone  was 
guest  of  honor. 


WE  SPEND  MORE 
THAN 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  created  the 
greatest  newspaper  following 
in  the  world. 

''Hear St's  Features  Always 
Lead' 

Write  for  booklet. 

"Half  Million  Dollar’  Feature  Service" 

The  International  Feature 
Service 

246  West  59tli  Street 


Ertuipiaviff 

GET  'niE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
WON  THE  'BIGGEST  AUDIENCE 
Write  ua  for  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
paces  in  blaick  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manser  , 


241  WEST  .“OTH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 
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AN  A.  B.  C.  IS  NEEDED 
ON  FOREIGN  PRESS 


Amrriran  Exporters  Want  to  Know  Defi¬ 
nite  Farts  About  Publications  in  All 
Parts  of  the  World — Present  Re¬ 
ports  Not  Adequate 

The  need  of  an  organization  or 
bureau  to  inform  American  exporters 
on  the  status  of  advertising  mediums 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  they 
can  intelligently  place  their  advertising 
in  the  way  that  will  best  link  up  with 
their  sales  work,  was  pointed  out  by 
Ernest  Briggs  in  his  address  before 
last  week’s  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Advertising  Women  of  New  York.  He 
said : 

“Every  country  in  the  world  has  its 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  its  Cosmopol¬ 
itan,  its  New  York  Times. 

“What  are  they? 

“What  are  they  worth? 

“A  domestic  advertising  man  asked 
me  this  morning  which  of  the  five 
papers  he  believed  to  be  published  in 
Argentina  is  the  best  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  There  are  202  publications  in 
Buenos  Aires  alone.  How  do  they  com¬ 
pare? 

“Generally  speaking,  one  cannot  rely 
on  local  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
official  sources  on  the  other.  A  local 
selling  agent  is  not  usually  an  adver¬ 
tising  man. 

“  ‘There  are  not  any  advertising  men 
in  the  world  outside  the  United  States,’ 
.somebody  said,  with  half  a  truth.  Apart 
from  that,  the  local  man  often  has  an 
ax  to  grind,  sometimes  subconsciously. 

Official  Reports  Not  Enough 

“.\s  to  official  opinion,  you  may  re¬ 
call  the  brochure  issued  some  time  ago 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  at  Washington.  It  gave  a 
lot  of  information  on  the  foreign  press 
gathered  through  the  mails,  but  wasn’t 
the  least  bit  comparative. 

“The  gentlemen  who  have  done  such 
splendid  work  abroad  for  the  Committee 
of  Public  Information  amassed  a  wealth 
of  information  on  publications  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
this;  Is  La  Nacion  a  better  advertising 
medium  than  La  Razon  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  me — an  exporting  manufac¬ 
turer  of  soap — say? 

“Should  I  use  the  Melborune  .Age  or 
the  Melbourne  Argus? 

“W  hat  is  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  Portugal  and  the  New  York  Times 
of  Trinidad?  And  why? 

“.And  can  I  be  sure  of  the  rate  and 
circulation  ? 

“Let  us  hope  that  the  A.  B.  C.  de¬ 
velops  the  wanderlust.  Then  we  shall 
know  more  of  foreign  advertising 
values.  Never  forget,  though,  that 
many  a  publishing  man  abroad  doesn’t 
know  advertising — doesn’t  derive  his 
livelihood  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  his  paper.  He  sells  it  at  a  profit. 

“.A  great  many  foreign  publishers  may 
not  be  •  up-to-date,  but  a  great  many 


Beloit  News 

There  is  not  a  city  in  the  middle 
west  where  a  paper  ao  thoroughly 
dominates  the  field.  ’There  is  no 
richer  territory  to  cover  in  the 
middle  west  than  the  Beloit  field. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNe'cOMPANY 

Manager,  Foreign  Advertising 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
Detroit 


are  very  much  alive.  Press  associa¬ 
tions  are  all-powerful  in  a  number  of 
countries.  In  Australia  it  is  the  asso¬ 
ciation  that  makes  you  pay  for  news 
items,  and  charges  you  2  d.  a  square 
inch  for  incoming  printing  surfaces  of 
any  kind. 

“It  is  an  association  in  South  Africa 
that  has  thirty  of  the  best  papers  from 
Rhodesia  to  the  Cape  ‘trusted,’  and 
which  couldn’t  exist  under  a  Sherman 
Law.  The  British  technical  journals 
have  had  their  own  little  Webb-Pom- 
erene  method  of  getting  export  business 
by  combine  for  years.” 


HOYT  SERVICE  10  YEARS  OLD 


Board  of  Directors  Are  Hosts  of  Staff  on 
Occasion 

On  the  invitation  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Hoyt’s  Service,  Inc.,  sixty 
members  of  the  organization  celebrated 
I  he  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  business  at  a  dinner  held  April 
15  at  the  New  York  Advertising  Club. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt,  president,  made  the 
principal  address,  announcing  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  despite  the  problems 
caused  by  the  war,  the  agency  has  more 
than  doubled  its  volume  of  business. 

Other  speakers  were  Ralph  L.  Talley, 
vice-president ;  Chester  J.  Pike,  manager 
of  the  Boston  office,  and  Gail  Murphy, 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  office.  The 
business  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hoyt  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1909,  and  was 
removed  to  New  York  several  years  ago. 


Miss  Meek  Marries  Lieut.  Brown 
Richmond,  V^a.,  April  23. — The  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Mary  Cabeen  Meek, 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  W.  Meek, 
who  was  assistant  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Times  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
last  January,  and  Lieut.  James  Dorsey 
Brown  was  celebrated  here  tonight  in 
St.  James  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
will  live  in  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Brown’s  father  was  well  known 
through  his  connection  with  newspapers 
in  Richmond  and  Philadelphia  before 
coming  to  New  York.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  information 
bureau  during  last  year’s  convention. 

Rhode  Made  City  Elditor 
Chicago,  April  18. — Robert  Rhode, 
formerly  of  the  New-  York  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  has 
become  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  Ronald  Miller  has  returned 
to  the  reportorial  staff.  Putney  Haight 
has  left  the  Tribune  copy  desk  to  be- 
cf)me  a  rewrite  man  for  the  Post. 


50  Years  on  Belfast  Telegraph 
R.  H.  H.  Baird,  J.  P.,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Belfast  Telegraph  and  al¬ 
lied  newspapers,  completed  fifty  years  of 
active  connection  with  the  firm  on  March 
31  and,  in  celebration  of  the  event,  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  other  directors,  the  heads 
of  the  departments,  and  the  staff. 


New  Orleans  States 

Ifpmhrr  Anillt  Rtitvan  of  Clrcalatlons. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6 
Months  Binding  Oct.  1,  1918 

44,968  Daily 

We  aiiaraotee  the  lariceat  white  home 
delivered  evenlns  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  larae  majority  of  the  trade 
proepecta  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
la  the  loftleal  and  economic  medlnm. 
rircnlatlon  data  eent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agey. 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Makers  of  Magnetos  Agree 
on  Educational  Plan 


Will  Combine  to  Acquaint  Public  With 
Merits  of  ’Their  Ignition  System  by 
Advertising  Campaign 


A  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
plan  for  a  co-operative  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  recently  agreed 
upon  between  five  of  the  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  magneto  manufacturers,  at  a  meeting 
arranged  by  the  Wales  Advertising  Co. 

Solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
car  users  generally  with  the  merits  of 
the  magneto  for  ignition  purposes,  the 
American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation, 
the  Eisemann  Magneto  Company,  the 
Ericson  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Splitdorf  Electrical  Company  and  the 
Simms  Magneto  Company,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  carry  out  this  particular  educa¬ 
tional  plan.  There  is  no  organization  cr 
amalgamation  of  interests  otherwise,  nor 
will  this  arrangement  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  regular  advertising  or  gen¬ 
eral  business  of  each  individual  company. 

Many  of  the  interesting  stories  of  re¬ 
turning  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  will 
show  how  the  magneto  helped  to  win 
ihe  war  and  how  no  other  form  of  igni¬ 
tion  was  possible  in  instances  where  not 
only  many  lives  were  at  stake  but  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  or  defeat  depended  upon 
its  unfailing  reliability.  This  is  forcibly 
brought  out  in  double-page  spread  and 
full-page  advertisements  prepared  by  the 
Wales  Advertising  Company  and  placed 
by  them  in  some  of  the  weeklies  of  na¬ 
tional  circulation. 

The  copy  reads  “To  Meet  the  Supreme 
T  est — Magneto  Ignition — Everywhere.” 
Regiments  rushing  in  motor  transports 
to  join  the  attack,  ammunition  and  food 
irr  an  endless  stream  of  trucks,  giant 
guns  behind  great  tractors,  the  invincible 
tanks,  motorcycle  dispatch  riders  and 
staff-cars,  ambulances  and  the  vigilant 
.  airplanes  will  all  be  featured  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 


THE  1918  RECORD  OF 

The  Indianapolis  News 

ADVERTISING 

Display.. 29,047.40  columns 

Classified _ 8,114.85  columns 

Total . 37,162i5 

Daily  averaf^e  columna.  118.72. 
CIRCULATION 

Total  net  paid  daily 
average  . 123,816 

city  clrcuUtion.  68,975. 

Send  for  comprehensive  report  showing 
sales  posslbilitlea  of  your  line  In  the 
Central  Indiana  market,  dominated  by 
tbe  News. 


TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
TRADE  OF  KANSAS 

Topeka 
Daily  Capital 

Sworn  Government  Report 

for  Six  Months  ending  Apr.  1,  1919 

35,247 

Its  sales  promotion  department  ia 
at  the  aervice  of  advertisers.  And 
it  really  promotes. 

Member  A.  B.C.  PubUther, 


USED  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  ADS. 


Canadian  Railroads  Bought  Extensive 

Newspaper  Space  to  Inform  Public 

Montreal,  April  23. — A  new  use  for 
newspaper  publicity  was  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  confusion  arising  over 
daylight  saving,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in 
Canada. 

As  daylight  saving  had  been  put  into 
force  in  the  United  States,  the  railroads 
and  other  bodies  doing  business  with  the 
neighboring  Republic  advocated  similar 
measure  in  Canada,  but  the  members  of 
Parliament  from  the  rural  constituen¬ 
cies  voted  down  the  project. 

The  railroads,  however,  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  daylight  saving  into  effect, 
and  advertised  extensively  in  the  daily 
papers.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain,  but  the  railroads  used  big 
space  in  an  endeavor  to  make  clear  to 
the  traveling  public  how  they  intended 
to  operate  their  trains  under  the  new 
dual  system  of  old  and  new  time. 


Eddie  Eks,  long  with  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  as  a  cartoonist,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Republic  and  will 
specialize  on  sports.  His  payroll  name 
is  Edward  Eksergian. 


ReachingtheMOSTBuy- 
ers  at  the  LEAST  Cost 


Govt.  Statement  For  Six 
Montha  Ending  April  lat. 


301,270 

The  LARGEST  Homecoming 
Circulation  in  New  Elngland.  Can 
produce  for  YOU  as  it  has  fur 
others. 


J^tiisbur^  Btspatrl; 

has  always  been  a  big  factor 
in  the  successful  exploiting 
of  good  merchandise. 

WALLACE  Q.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PAHSONS  CO., 

People!  Oai  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Pblladeipbla 


The  Rocky  Mtn.  News 

Every  Morning 

The  Denver  Times 

Evening  except  Sunday 
Two  up-to-the-minute  Newspaper* 
covering  thoroly  the  representative 
Homes  and  the  REAL  BUYING 
POWER  of  Denver  and  vicinity. 
Published  in  the  same  nlant,  but 
duplicating  circulation  LESS  TH.\N 
FOUR  per  cent. 

In  no  city  In  America  is  the  disttne 
tion  so  shsrply  drawn  between  dailies 
catering  to  the  best  and  the  worst 
elements  In  the  community.  The 
News  and  Tbe  Times  appeal  to  the 
Beat  and  are  typical  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Oreat  West. 

They  are  the  Rotary,  Kiwannia. 
Lions  and  Optimist  club  papers  of 
Denver. 

The  News— established  1F.59— Is  one 
of  the  country’s  best  known  flallles. 
Tha  Timet  carries  more  advertising 
than  many  of  tbe  largest  metropoli 
tan  papers.  Both  among  tbe  nation's 
leaders  in  automobile  advertising. 

The  News  and  The  Timet  reach  the 
responsive  elattea  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region — a  region 
rich  in  agriculture,  stock-raising, 
mining,  oil  and  other  natural  re- 
aourcea — where  money  la  more  plenti¬ 
ful  today  than  ever  before. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  JOURNAL  PUBLISHES 
ITS  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  NUMBER 

Is  the  Oldest  Daily  of  the  Northwest,  Having  Been  Founded 
When  Chicago  Had  8,000  Inhabitants — John  C. 

Eastman  Receives  Congratulations 

By  Robert  B.  Buchanan 

HICAGO,  April  22.— The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  observed  tc^ay  its  jroneer^of ‘wesrernlourSm. 


(Conlinui'd  on  Pagi'  So) 


U.  S.  P.  0.  Report 

For  the  period  ending  April  1,  1919, 
Average  Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation 


the  approaching  civil  war  through  The  Col.  Farrar,  who  had  been  a  member 
Journal.  of  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan’s  staff  in  Chicago, 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed  son-in-law  of  Mn  L.  Wilson. 

Charles  L.  Wilson,  then  editor  of  The  1888  and  shortly 

Journal,  secretary  of  the  American  le-  ? Sullivan  resigned  to  become 
gation  in  London.  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  Bermuda  Islands, 

poet  and  literateur,  became  the  paper’s  Tu  t 

chief  war  correspondent  at  the  front;  ,  Journal  was  purchased 

his  literary  productions,  first  printed  in  5°*"  the  Evening 

its  columns,  gave  him  wide  fame.  Dur-  company  composed  of  George  G. 

ing  those  years  no  paper  west  of  the  E.  Scripps  and  Ra  ph  H. 

Alleghenies  was  closer  to  the  hearts  .‘*1®  following 

and  homes  of  the  western  pepole  than  ^ 

•  '  *  .  u-u-uT-  *  this  pioneer  of  western  journalism.  cu^ed  at  1^162  Washington  street. 

V  j  seventy-fifth  anniversary  by  publishing  an  edition  which  it  believes  to  r’  r  -r  i  •  ’  j  ‘  who  had  been  ap- 

establish  a  record  for  evening  newspapers  in  America.  It  comprises  Gave  Fame  to  Taylor  pointed  general  manner,  continued  in 

five  sections  of  a  total  of  96  pages  of  672  columns  and  carries  353  columns  Among  the  noted  journalists  connect-  capacity  until  1900,  when  James  E. 

of  advertising.  The  editorial  natter  features  the  development  of  Ctogo  'ctll'’ K.  c' F^rresr ^r^ug.^^^d  Sph  rShtcr.! 
and  its  region.  The  publishers  having  b^n  working  on  special  matter  for  George  P.  Upton  Prof,  ‘ary-treasiirer,  the  latter  taking  active 

one  year  it  is  lavishly  illustrated  and  printed  on  a  special  grade  of  bwk  paper.  Nathan  Sheppard,  Paul  Selby,  Frank  charge  as  publisher. 

In  the  edition  are  printed  a  special  cable  of  congratulations  from  Gilbert,  Dr.  F.  W.  Reilly  James  H  F  t  i  r  v 

President  Wilson,  and  greetings  from  four  cabinet  members— Secretaries  Field,  H.  M.  Hugunin,  F.  F.  Browne, 

Lansing,  Baker,  Daniels  and  Lane, — from  Ex-President  Taft,  Gen-  Oliver  H.  Perry,  E.  E.  Wood,  Col.  E.  John  C.  Eastman,  the  present  owner 

erals  Pershing,  March  and  Crowder  and  Admiral  Badger;  from  the  gov-  A.  Calkins  and  John  St.  Clair  Cleve-  of  *hc  Journal,  acriuired  the  property 

ernors  of  twelve  states  and  from  all  three  living  ex-govemors  of  Illinois,  '^^d.  m  1904,  and  owing  to  the  need  of  larger 

There  are  numerous  letters  and  telegrams  of  felicitation  from  members  of  While  the  great  fire  of  1871  was  still  better  quarters,  moved  the  offices  to 

both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  church  dignitaries,  heads  of  the  leading  burning.  The  Journal  ’bffice  having  been  basement  building  at  IS- 

western  universities,  from  newspapers  throughout  the  Union  and  from  leaders  ,ht'’’J'’mrwS"ide’' a','d  »  “<<“  >■“'  saga'rioa?  venture,  Xh"r“ 

in  the  arts  and  professions.  „„  oP  October  t 

Chicago  Had  8,000  People  Then  JZ;Th'er”rre','’o7DLXr'l',  'S 

The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  is  the  old-  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  left  the  establishment  temporarily  with- 
est  daily  paper  in  the  Northwest.  which  people  then  thought  more  impor-  out  a  home,  but  again  the  paper  ap- 

It  was  founded  when  Chicago  was  a  tant  than  any  railroad  yet  built.  peared  in  regular  sequence,  without  out- 

frontier  town  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  Within  the  city  itself,  during  those  side  help,  though  friendly  aid  was  of- 
thc  great  Northwest  was  a  wilderness,  early  years,  the  board  of  trade  was  or-  fered  by  contemporaries. 

Two  other  dailies  had  tried  to  get  a  ganized;  the  first  water  works  was  py  .^p^il,  1872  about  six  months  af- 

footing  in  the  town,  but  without  sue-  built,  and  illuminating  gas  was  first  m-  the  big  fire.  The  Journal  was  in- 
cess ;  the  plant  of  one  of  these  was  pur-  troduced;  river  ferries  were  replaced  stalled  in  its  *  six-story  marble-front 
chased  April  20,  1844,  by  a  group  of  by  bridges;  the  foundation  of  the  public  building  at  lS9-l'61  Dearborn  street, 
enterprising  citizens,  and  two  days  later  school  system  was  laid,  and  in  that  ^^hich  was  its  home  for  nearly  a  quarter 

the  first  number  of  The  Journal  ap-  period,  too,  Chicago  was  visited  by  a  ter-  century, 

peared.  rible  scourge  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  paper  met  with  public  favor  from  The  Journal  was  the  champion  of  Wilson  Property  for  40  Years 

the  outset,  and  it  has  continued  publi-  every  local  improvement,  of  every  meas-  ., 

cation  since  without  interruption,  even  ure  for  the  public  weal ;  and  none  can  ,  ''  Y  years,  dating 

the  great  fire  of  1871  failing  to  cause  tell  how  much  of  all  that  makes  Chicago  ui;  ^  owned  and 

»  brtak  in  it.  .eri.s.  Th.  incorporators  really  great  may  be  traced  to  its  pro-  n  .n 

of  the  original  Journal  company  were  gressivc  and  clear-sighted  policy  during  Rirhard  T  I 

<=■  A,  0^  Beaumont  Buchner  S.  Mwr-  the  city's  incipient  years.  '  .H^rheirs':'  Cnt. 

u*’  Ashley  Gilbert  and  Fifties  death  of  Charles  L.  Wilson,  in  1878,  his 

Hiram  Mallory,  who  long  ago  pass  circulation  and  prestige,  nephew,  J.  R.  Wilson,  became  the  pub- 

from  scenes  of  activity.  ne  o  lei  sphere  of  its  influence  widened,  lisher  and  principal  owner,  with  An- 

first  moves  was  to  ta  e  an  ac  ive  par  j^y^ing  the  early  ’50s  it  advocated  the  drew  Shuman,  former  lieutenant-gov- 
in  supporting  Henry  C  ay  m  e  presi-  j^ng^ation  of  Hawaii,  and  denounced  ernor  of  Illinois,  as  editor  in  chief;  W. 
dcntial  campaign  of  1844.  legislative  act  prohibiting  the  emi-  K.  Sullivan  ijs  managing  editor,  and 

Champion  of  Local  Progress  gration  of  free  negroes  to  the  state  of  Col.  Henry  W.  Farrar  as  business  man- 

The  diamond  jubilee  number  of  The  Illinois.  It  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ager. 

Journal  is  of  wide  interest,  covering  the  newly  born  republican  party,  and  took 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  Chi-  d’’™  stand  for  protection  and  civil 
cago  and  the  great  West.  A  most  in-  liberty.  ....  ,  't-l  t 

teresting  period  of  the  paper’s  career  Through  the  initiative  of  The  Jour- 
is  that  from  its  first  issue  until  1850,  or  nal  .s  editorial  influence  the  Illinois  Re- 
a  little  later,  for  those  were  the  real  publican  state  convention  passed  a  re- 
pioneer  days  in  what  is  now  the  Middle  solution  declaring  .'\braham  Lincoln^  its 
\Ypst  first,  last  and  only  choice  for  United 

It  was  the  period  of  prairie  schooners,  States  senator  in  place  of  Steven  A. 
stage  coaches,  plank  roads,  slow  travel  Douglas.  The  famous  Lincoln-Douglas 
1  and  slow  mails;  not  until  1852  did  the  debates  were  first  suggested  in  the  col- 
first  through  railroad  from  the  east  en-  unins  of  The  Journal,  which  subse- 


76,652 


New  Orleans  Item 

Enjoys  largest  net  paid  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  published  in  the  en¬ 
tire  South. 


The  Circulation 
of 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged 

116,223 

net  paid  daily,  exceeding 
that  of  any  two  other 
Iowa  newepapers. 


ter  Chicago;  the  first  telegraph  line  to 
reach  the  city  was  constructed  in  1848, 
and  the  first  railway  locomotive  was 
brought  in  by  boat  the  same  year.  It 


luently  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
inducing  William  H.  Seward  to  come 
west  and  aid  in  the  election  of  Lincoln 
to  the  presidency.  Chicago  and  the 


was  the  period  that  saw  the  completion  ''  ‘’^1  received  their  first  intimations  of 


As  long  as  men  must  eat  and  rest 
Monmouth  County*  must 
please  and  prosper. 

The  Asbury  Park  Press 

IS  THE  LEADINC,  NEWSPAPER  IN  THIS  RICH 
AOKHTT.Tt'RAb  AND  PIJCASUBE  RtaORT  SEC¬ 
TION  ON  THE  NEW  JERSEY  COAST. 

Evening  and  Sunday  EdlUoiu. 

Associated  Press,  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
A.  B.  C.  Membership. 

A.S  this  section  produces  the  food  that  supports, 
■uid  not  the  powdT  that  destroys,  the  end  of  the 
war  finds  us  not  only  prospemiu.  but  with  no 
readjustment  problems. 

J.  LYLE  KINMONTH,  Publisher 

Aabury  Park  New  Jersey 


The  Choice 
Of  the  West 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
is  the  medium  selected  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  practice  it  is  to  do 
big  things  in  a  big  way. 

The  Evening  Herald,  by  actual 
demonstration,  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
“result  getters’’  in  America. 

Daily  Circulation 

139374 


The  Clarksburg 
Telegram 

West  Virginia's 
Leading  Newspaper 

MARCH  ADVERTISING* 

561,260  S 

A  gain  of  16.8%  over  high  record  of 
March,  1918. 

Rata.  2c.  to  Fob.  1.  !«•;  Z%c.  lino 
thereof  ter- 


Perlh  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Most  Rapidly  Growing  City  in  East 
Thoroughly  Covered  by  Only  Daily  in 
Field. 

Evening  News 

Mtmbtr  A.  N.  P.  A.,  A.  B.  C.,  A.  P. 

Reasonable  requests  for  trade  informs- 
tion  given  prompt  attention. 

F.  R.  Northmp,  303  Sth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Why  Does 

(Ehr  Uetroft  Jffrpp  |lrpss 

“Michigan’s  Greatest  Newspaper*' 

Carry  more  advertising  in  the  foreign 
field  than  any  other  Detroit 
newspaper? 

BECAUSE 

The  Free  Press  has  both  quantity  and 
Quality  in  circulation  and  is  the  only 
morning  newspaper  serving  Detroit 
and  surrounding  territory. 

VERREEaI  Foreign 

CONKLIN  JRepraaentativea'i^  ^tJoit 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.  B.  C. 

Foreien  Advertising  Refresentativei. 

1.  A.  KI.EIS.  JOHN  GLASS. 

Metropolitan  Tower,  Peoples  Gaa  Bldg. 
New  Y’crk.  Chicago. 
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JOI  KNAL  75  YKARS  OLD 

{Continued  from  Page  /p,/ 

suited  in  a  new  newspaper  row  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  all  the  dailies,  except  The  Trib¬ 
une,  have  since  settled  or  arranged  to 
move  to  this  locality.  The  Daily  News 
will  erect  a  building  on  the  corner  di¬ 
agonally  across  from  The  Journal  office. 
The  Evening  Post  is  directly  opposite 
on  Market  street,  and  the  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  occupy  a  building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Madison. 

The  immediate  vicinity  has  since  wit¬ 
nessed  many  notable  improvements, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Northwestern  railway  terminal,  just 
across  the  river,  which  cost  $20,000,000; 
the  $^i0,000,0(K)  Union  railway  terminal, 
now  under  construction,  and  the  new 
Monroe  'trcct  bridge,  which  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitates  traffic  between  the  west  and 
south  sides. 

Rise  of  Gifted  Reporter 

When  Mr.  Eastman  purchased  The 
Journal,  it  was  publishing  eight  to 
twelve  pages;  its  circulation  increased 
rapidly  under  his  ownership,  and  the 
size  f)f  the  paper  soon  expanded  to  six¬ 
teen  page.s.  and  at  times  to  twenty-four 
pages,  and  even  more.  Its  success  in 
recent  >ears  has  been  notable,  and  it 
never  wa^  more  popular  and  influential 
than  at  the  present  time. 

•An  nhio  man  by  birth.  John  C.  East¬ 
man,  ha'  the  characteristics  which  have 
distinguished  the  energetic  Buckeyes 
wherever  they  have  .settled.  He  was 
born  at  Eaton,  Preble  County,  and  his 
father,  an  officer  in  the  Union  army, 
was  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  His 
mother  was  a  teacher  of  history  in 
Cooper  Female  Seminary,  at  Dayton. 
Ohio.  Mr.  Kastman  was  tutored  by  his 
mother  and  educated  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  took  a  course  to 
become  a  civil  engineer.  Before  he  was 
21  years  old  he  was  chosen  to  survey 
300  miles  of,  a  western  railroad,  but  did 
not  aciept  the  position. 

Instead,  he  began  a  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  at  Columbus ;  from  there  he  went 
to  Wabash,  Ind.,  as  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Times,  and  became  one  of  the 
Indiana  corre.'pondents  of  the  Chicago 
Herald 

Discovered  by  H.  W.  Seymour 

H.  W.  Seymour  invited  him  to  come 
to  Chicago  and  join  the  Herald  staff, 
and  he  was  a  reporter  on  that  paper 
from  lf'‘90  to  1895,  when  he  became  the 
first  business  manager  of  the  newly  es¬ 
tablished  Chicago  Chronicle,  remaining 
in  that  position  for  three  years. 

In  1898  he  joined  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  York  as  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  and  returned  to 
Chicago  in  19!I0  with  S.  S.  Carvalho  to 
start  the  Chicago  .American,  and  later 
the  Examiner,  being  business  manager 
of  both  papers,  as  well  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  both  companies.  Those  po¬ 
sitions  be  resigned  in  1904  and  became 
owner  of  the  old-established  Chicago 
Daily  Journal. 

Mr.  K.a-tman  has  never  sought  nor 
accepted  a  political  office.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  number  of  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tions,  among  which  are  the  Mayflower 


Society,  Aldcn  Kindred  of  America, 
.Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Society  of 
Founders  and  Patriots,  Sons  of  the 
.American  Revolution,  and  Loyal  Legion. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  several  golf 
clubs. 

He  lives  on  a  farm  near  Crown  Point, 
Ind.,  and  has  a  Chicago  home  on  South 
Michigan  avenue. 

JAMES  J.  SMITH  RETIRES 

No  Successor  Decided  Upon  Yet  .As 
Birmingham  Ledger  Publisher 
(by  telegraph  to  editor  r  publisher) 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  24. — The 
details  of  rearranging  Ledger  organiza¬ 
tion  because  of  the  recent  retirement  of 
James  J.  Smith,  its  publisher,  are  still 
unsettled.  Though  giving  up  the  man¬ 
agement,  Mr.  Smith  retains  a  substan¬ 
tial  interest  in  the  Ledger  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  of  the  company. 

For  20  years  Mr.  Smith  has  con¬ 
trolled  the  destiny  of  the  paper  and  un¬ 
der  his  management  it  grew  from  a 
four-page  paper  with  2,500  subscribers 
to  a  city  paper  with  more  than  40,000 
subscribers.  With  his  associates  on  the 
paper  he  has  built  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  city  and  of  .Alabama.  In 
his  farewell  statement  to  the  Ledger 
readers,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

“To  George  M.  Cruikshank,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  editor,  after  serving 
as  such  for  20  years,  must  be  given 
much  of  the  credit  foi  building  up  the 
Ledger.” 

Sent  $575,000  Tobacco  to  France 
Montreai..  .April  23. — During  its  To¬ 
bacco  P'und  Campaign  for  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  in  France,  just  closed  after  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  195  weeks,  the  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette  purchased  and  shipped  to 
France  tobacco  and  cigarettes  worth, 
at  Montreal  retail  prices,  approximately 
$575,000  sent  25,000,000  cigarettes, 
5(X),000  packages  of  smoking  tobacco, 
5.50,000  plugs  of  chewing  tobacco,  125,- 
000  plugs  of  smoking  tobacco,  6,674 
pipes,  and  4,122  pouches  and  lighters, 
and  collected  $193,406.22,  or  almost 
$1,000.00  a  week. 

Newspaper  Ads  Pay  Big 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  20. — W.  H. 
Shoemaker,  proprietor  of  a  grocery  and 
meat  market  in  the  residence  district 
here,  gives  newspaper  advertising  credit 
for  building  up  his  business.  .Although 
not  in  the  downtown  district,  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker  since  opening  his  store  several 
years  ago,  has  advertised  in  the  papers. 
“Newspaper  advertising,”  he  said  “is 
the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  build¬ 
ing  up  trade.  Every  dollar  spent  for 
such  advertising  has  brought  results 
tenfold.” 

Bidwell  Opens  Seattle  Office 
San  Francisco,  April  21.— The  R.  J. 
Bidwell  Special  Agency  of  this  city  has 
establishetl  a  Seattle  office  in  charge  of 
C.  .A.  Briggs. 

Capt.  E.  J.  D.  Larson,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  is  writitig  the  history  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  division. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale 

Installing  20-page  Hoe.  First  reasonable 
offer  takes  10-page  Goss  Seml-Rotary. 
Bought  new  five  years  ago.  The  Dally 
World,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


ALL  PROUD  OF  GEN.  MORRISON 

Man  from  the  Ranks  Writes  About 
Ottawa  Citizens  Editor 
Ottaw  a,  Ont.,  April  16. — A  tribute  to 
the  popularity  of  Major-General  E.  W. 
B.  Morrison,  who  before  going  overseas 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen,  is  contained  in  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  friends  from  Gunner  Nairn 
Grant,  of  the  21st  Battery,  C.  E.  F. 

Referring  to  General  Morrison  as  the 
most  popular  general  and  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  among  the  Canadians  iti 
France,  the  writer  says ;  “The  General, 
who  is  known  all  over  France  as  ‘Din¬ 
key,’  not  only  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  soldiers,  but  also  is  the  best 
liked,  and  one  under  whom  we  arc  all 
proud  to  serve.  Perhaps  you  folks  at 
home  do  not  understand  what  ‘shining’ 
means.  It  is  one  thing  that  ‘Dinkey’ 
Morrison  is  strictly  against;  he  has 
never  wasted  time  nor  effort  on  appear¬ 
ance,  but  has  always  been  out  to  win  the 


C.  H.  Browne  Returns  as  Major 

Horton,  Kan.,  April  22. — Major 
Charles  H.  Browne,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Commercial-Headlight,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  army  service  in  France  and 
resumed  his  newspaper  duties.  Major 
Browne  went  to  France  with  the  35th 
Division  a  captain,  after  15  years’  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  National  Guard.  For  a 
‘ime,  at  least,  he  will  have  charge  of 
the  recreation  work  at  Camp  Funston 
until  the  3Sth  Divison  has  been  demo¬ 
bilized.  ' 

Taking  Its  Work  Seriously 

St.  Pail,  .April  23. — The  title  of 
“Innur  Wurks,”  adopted  for  the  house 
organ  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  was  dropped  after  one  issue  and 
the  publication,  which  is  a  monthly,  is 
now'  called  the  House  Magazine  of  the, 
etc.  It  is  in  magazine  shape  and  less 
frivolous  than  its  predecessor.  The 
-April  number  contains  an  article,  “We 
-Advertising  Men  Have  a  Contract  with 
the  Wdrld,”  by  A.  J.  McFaul,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  these  papers. 

Please  the  Buyer  First 

RtKHESTER,  N,  Y.,  April  21. — Her¬ 
bert  W.  Bramley,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Sibley.  Lintlsay  &  Curr  Company, 
in  addressing  the  Rochester  Ad  Club 
recently  on  “Fitting  the  Sales  Plan  to 
the  Customer,”  placed  the  wishes  of 
the  customer  ahead  of  those  of  the 
dealer,  declaring  that  the  effect  should 
be  to  please  the  buyer,  even  though  thfe 
customer’s  taste  should  be  below  the 


Bernard  V.  Fitzpatrick,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  -France,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  Al¬ 
bany,  N,  Y, 


GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

Printing  Plants  and  Business 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Printers’  Outfitters 

American  Typefounders’ 
Products 

Printers  and  Bookl>iiiders 

Machinery  of  Every  Description 

CONNER,  FENDLER  &  CO. 

96  Beekman  St^  New  York  City 

For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Detroit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinni 

Atlanta  St.  Louii 

Buffalo  Minneac 


Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Miss  Neil  Engaged 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  22. — Miss  Daisy 
Neil,  society  editor  of  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  in  a  modest  item  on  the  society 
page  has  announced  her  engagement  to 
Tinkham  Veale,  of  this  city,  the  mar¬ 
riage  to  take  place  in  June.  Miss  Neil 
has  been  society  editor  since  Miss  Bertha 
Hempstead  left  last  year  to  do  war  work 
in  France.  Mrs.  Myra  Williams  Jarrell 
succeeds  Miss  Neil  until  Miss  Hemp- 

Met  “26th  Boys”  in  Aeroplane 

Boston,  April  21. — Lieut.  Martin  S. 
Bowman,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Record,  and  Lieut.  Theodore  Hcdlund, 
aviation  editor  of  the  Post,  welcomed 
the  vanguard  of  the  26th  Division  in 
Boston  recently  in  a  great  naval  sea¬ 
plane.  They  met  the  Mt.  Vernon  several 
hours  before  she  docked  at  Common¬ 
wealth  Pier. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classified  columns  of  Editok  k  Publishek  voh  may  find  a  buyer  for  any 
useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  have  no  present  need.  A  "For  Sale"  ad  at 
thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cask  something  which  now  merely  requires  storage 
room — and  which  would  be  of  real  service  to  somebody  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words .  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


Here’s  a  General  Manager 
Not  looking  for  a  Job  but  willing  to 
change  If  a  better  one  than  he  has  de¬ 
velops.  Backed  by  a  splendid  record  of 
luccess,  absolutely  clean  personal  and 
business  record  and  can  furnish  unques¬ 
tioned  references.  Present  field  Is  a  bit 
•mall  and  would  like  larger  one.  Can 
ihow  a  record  during  “war  times”  that 
Is  almost  unbelievable.  Like  nothing 
better  than  to  take  some  paper  which 
nins  second  on  third  In  home  field  and 
put  it  out  in  front.  Nothing  but  real 
propositions  considered  and  nothing  less 
than  $75  to  start.  Address  A-693,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertising  Manager 

1  want  to  get  in  touch  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  dally  paper  in  a  city  of  100,000 
to  300,000,  who  needs  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  or  with  a  manager  in  a  large  city 
who  needs  an  assistant. 

To  such  a  man  I  have  to  offer  a  useful 
advertising  experience  and  a  record  of 
successful  achievement  that  will  be 
vouched  for  by  my  competitors,  as  well  as 
b.v  my  present  paper. 

I  am  34  years  old,  married,  temperate  and 
am  in  the  advertising  business  because  I 
have  an  enthusiasm  for  It;  am  not  afraid 
of  hard  work  and  feel  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  work  I  am  fitted  for. 

I  would  prefer  a  field  where  competition 
ia  strong. 

1  would  expect  a  salary  comrnensuate 
with  the  responsibility  and  importance  of 
the  position,  with  such  Increase  as  you 
would  expect  to  pay  to  a  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  results.  Address  A-696,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor 
and  Copy  Writer 

Advertising  solicitor  and  copy  writer 
thoroughly  experienced  and  successful 
desires  situation  on  small  city  dally  or 
promising  weekly.  Schooled  under 
Samuel  Bowles,  Jr.,  on  the  Springfield 
Republican  and  Worcester  Telegram,  can 
furnish  good  reference.  I  solicit  corres¬ 
pondence.  Address  A-690,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Business  Builder 

Having  just  returned  from  overseas' 
lervlce,  where  I  have  earned  the  berth  of 
divisional  Army  Editor.”  I  have  had 
vide  experience  in  promoting  circulation 
vork  among  trade  and  class  papers  and 
desire  connection  with  publisher  In  Chi¬ 
cago  or  vicinity.  If  you  need  an  aggres- 
itve  business  builder,  possessing  the  nec- 
canary  army  pep.  I’ll  do.  Address  A-687, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Managing  Editor 

of  seven  years’  experience,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  with  the  grade  of 
Captain,  is  open  for  engagement.  Is  30 
years  old,  married,  college  and  university 
paduate.  Has  had  weekly,  small  city 
dally  and  metropolitan  experience.  At 
present  temporarily  engaged.  References. 
A  personal  interview  requested.  Ad- 
dress  A-694.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor 

and  newspaper  executive  on  dally  paper 
desires  change  to  larger  field.  Ten  years 
active  in  all  around  newspaper  work. 
Practical  printing  experience.  College 
Ijvdute.  thirty  years  old,  and  married, 
tfealre  to  make  change  permanent  where 
vorth  and  ability  will  count.  Would  con- 
J^der  managing  position  on  trade  publica- 
References  from  present  employers. 
Address  A-703,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub- 
liiher. 

Managing  Editor 

Ipung  married  man,  fully  qualified,  wants 
Section  In  Eastern  city  of  20,000  to 
«.000  as  managing  or  telegraph  editor. 

employed.  Address  A-682,  care  of 
MItor  and  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man 

1  capable  newspaper  man, 

writer  news  or  editorial,  wants  a 
r“*y  Job.  Has  nose  for  news.  .Address 
*•700,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

15  years'  experience,  desires  to  take 
charge  live  daily’s  editorial-magazine  or 
women’s  and  financial  pages.  Can  give 
them  the  ’’something  different”  touch. 
Well  edi.'cated,  traveled,  reliable  and  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Have  had  city  editor’s  and 
other  desk  experience.  Salary  moderate. 
Letters  confidential.  O.  F.  Flankers  243 
Foster  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Editorial  Writer 

Editorial  writer  and  paragrapher  of  un¬ 
usual  talent  and  long  experience,  about 
to  return  from  year’s  service  in  A.  E.  F., 
will  be  ready  to  accept  high-class  staff 
job  June  1.  Address  "Field  Artillery”  In 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Baseball  Writer 

With  seven  years’  experience  on  South’s 
largest  papers  desires  position.  Recently 
discharged  as  Lieutenant  from  army. 
Must  be  in  city  of  over  50,000  population, 
and  permanent.  No  summer  jobs  con¬ 
sidered.  Have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  and  desk  man.  Best 
references.  State  absolutely  top  salary. 
Address  M.  B.  C.,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Experienced  circulation  manager,  success¬ 
ful  in  promotion,  organization  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  is  now  open  for  position  on  real 
live  daily  (afternoon  publication  pre¬ 
ferred.)  Has  successful  record  in  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Address  A-689,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Contest  Manager 


FOR  SALE 

.Ailvertiscncnts  under  this  classification,  thirty 
cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale 

Daily  newspaper  without  competitor, 
serving  population  of  more  than  200,000  in 
a  prosperous  growing  community.  Owners 
cannot  give  paper  necessary  attention  be- 
not  give  paper  necessary  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  other  business  interests.  Cir¬ 
culation  less  than  one-half  of  what  it 
should  be.  Improved  management  would 
make  it  a  splendid  property.  Terms  will 
be  given  to  responsible  purchaser.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-685,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

For  Sale 

Dally  doing  annual  business  of  $05,000  (no 
job  dept.)  is  for  sale  because  of  unusual 
circumstances.  I’ay  better  than  10  per 
cent,  on  purchase  price.  No  brokers.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-698,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Strong,  aggressive  contest  manager  of 
ten  years  successful  experience  on  larg¬ 
est  dailies,  age  37,  good  producer,  desires 
connection  with  first  class  contest  com¬ 
pany.  Highest  references.  Address  A-688, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Foreman 

Ten  years  on  present  Job;  married;  union; 
competent  in  all  departments,  will  con¬ 
sider  change.  Have  been  successful 
handling  men.  Can  furnish  references 
from  present  employers.  Address  A-683, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Advertisements  under  this  classification  forty 
cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the  line. 

Publishers — Attention ! 

We  supply  literary  material  of  all  kinds 
for  newspapers  or  magazines  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  Everything  la  original 
and  by  competent  writers.  No  matter 
what  you  need,  we  can  furnish  it.  Will 
take  advertising  in  exchange  for  all  or 
part.  Address  Literary  Bureau,  M  O  J  4, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  LABOR  REPORT 

(Confinut'd  from  page  10.) 


HELP  WANTED 

.Advertisements  under  this  classification  twenty- 
five  cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the 
tine. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager  for  .<Southern  city  of 
35,000  Just  installing  independent  carrier 
system.  Salary  and  commission.  Address 
A-702,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Experienced  Advertising  Man 

Exi>erienced  advertising  man  to  handle 
schemes  and  special  pages  on  salary  and 
commission  basis.  Address  A-701,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Reporter 

Reporter  wanted  for  general  reporting  on 
afternoon  paper,  city  of  22,000.  Write  or 
wire  stating  newsgathering  experience. 
The  Leader-Republican,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Experienced  Managing  Editor 

An  experienced  managing  editor  for  daily 
newspaper  In  eastern  city  of  100,000.  Must 
be  capable  writer  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  angle  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Address  A-686,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Road  Men  Wanted 

Men  covering  eastern  territory  can  add 
materially  to  their  earnings  by  doing  a 
little  spare  time  work  among  newsdealers 
for  a  New  York  publication,  salary  and 
commissions.  Address  A-692,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


High  -Class  Editorial  Writer 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  wants  a  high  class 
editorial  writer.  One  with  red  blood  in 
his  writing.  Prefer  young  man  of  demo¬ 
cratic  training  and  Independent  tenden¬ 
cies.  No  place  for  a  hack  writer.  Ad¬ 
dress  Walter  M.  Harrison.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 


trrocer.v  stores.  The  world  is  rlne  for  revolution 
anil  the  sooner  we  fret  it  the  better. 

‘Remarks  of  that  character  have  been 
made  at  labor  union  meetings. 

“No  douht  all  present  are  familiar 
with  the  agitation  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
Mooney  case  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mooney  meeting  in  Chicago  at  which 
many  delegates  uttered  sentiments  that 
’  were  almost  treason.  .\  meeting  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Western  Labor 
Conference  was  held  in  Calgary,  Can¬ 
ada,  March  13  to  15,  delegates  being 
jiresent  from  all  sections  of  the  Cana- 
,  dian  northwest.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted : 

that  thin  oonvontion  ropomiiipnd  to 
itK  artillatcNl  iii«*iiilH>rHhl|m  tin*  apv«'ratH'C  of  tliH 
atniiation  with  thoir  hitornathaiiil  orttanH,  and 
ttiat  atepR  ho  taken  to  f«)rni  an  Indnatrial  or 
Kaniaation  of  all  workora.  nn<l  1m*  it  further 
roHoived.  tliat  u  oin'iilar  lottor  oiitUnin);  a  proh> 
able  plan  of  orpinizatioii  ho  Kont  out  to  the 
various  orKaiilzatioiiH  uu4l  that  a  roforondutn  on 
the  question  tie  talaen  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  question  tie  submitted  to  the  entire 
Canadian  memberships  ballot  returns  to  be 
Kotcregated  from  Port  Arthur  as  the  dividing; 
line  between  east  and  west. 

Future  Full  of  Uncertainty 

“This  is  now  being  submitted  to  ref¬ 
erendum  vote  of  labor  union  members 
throughout  Canada.  Samuel  Gompers 
was  condemned  for  not  helping  the 
movement  for  ‘one  big  union’  which 
as  you  know  is  one  of  the  platforms 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  Fraternal  greetings 
were  sent  to  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia 
and  Spartacans  in  Germany.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  referring  to  the 
conference,  wrote  as  follows : 

of  the  Bfimonton  dHleirntes  to  the  Cal¬ 
vary  conference  was  a  Journal  oiierator,  who  Is 
also  Treasurer  of  the  Edmonton  branch  of  the 
Dominion  labor  party.  He  tolls  me  that  he 
protested  at  the  time  ai^ainkt  the  ultra  radlcAl 
resolutions,  but  could  not  fret  a  hearing. 

“Tlie  action  of  the  conference  has  iieen  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  conference 
<if  Edmonton,  as  well  ns  by  one  or  two  other 
unions  not  lnclud<*4)  in  the  local  council.  1  am 
advised,  however,  that  so  far  as  Allierta  and 
Mritish  Columbia  are  concerned  that  the  refer* 
endum  will  undoubtedly  support  the  resolutions, 
althouch  I  question  if  a  single  member  of  the 
I.  T.  V.  will  Tote  In  favor. 

“The  Calvary  convention  was  very  effectively 
packeii.  This  is  explained  by  the  largely  pre¬ 
dominating  membership  of  the  I^ongshore  Men*s 
Tnion  and  lAimliermen’s  Union  of  B.  C..  and 
Miner’s  T*nlon  of  Alberta,  the  latter  alone  hn«* 
som«  memlMrs.  One  surprising  resolution 

was  that  all  not  voting  for  any  cause  whatever 
were  to  lie  counted  in  the  afflriuatlve. 

“While  it  is  believed  conservatism 
will  remain  in  control  of  Union  Labor 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that 
is  by  no  means  certain.  There  is  no 


JJOCKY  Mountain  or  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  daily  or 
weekly  wanted  which  can  be 
bought  with  a  first  payment 
of  $5,000,  balance  deferred. 
Proposition  S.  Q. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


I  Big  Weekly  Opportunity 

j  Owner  iIoilrlnK  to  retire  from  liiiHineiiH 
after  many  year,  of  uninterrupted  KUrresa. 
we  have  for  aale  one  of  the  very  lieat 
weekly  paperH  In  tlie  Kant,  dominant  in  Ita 
acetion.  Uniiaually  equipiied,  much  new, 
aplendldly  hoiieed,  low  rent.  I.oyal,  effl- 
olent  force,  open  shop.  Important  Job 
Iniblnest,  aliiindance  high  clasa  work  with¬ 
out  aollcitatlon,  ably  auperviaed.  Clren- 
lailon  newapuper  large,  advertialng  volume 
and  rate!  excellent.  Beautiful,  healthful 
town.  Will  bear  cloaeat  Inveatlgatlon, 
$15,000  cash  necessary,  balance  terms. 
Mberal  concession  If  all  cash.  Best  week¬ 
ly  opportunity  we  have  had  for  high  clasi 
man. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON, 

Newspaper  &  Magazine  rropertlea 

I  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY 

for 

Live-Wire  Newspaper  Man 

to  become  half  owner  in  valuable 
newsp.ipcr  property. 

Fully  equipped  plant  estab¬ 
lished  in  prosperous  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturing  city  of 
40,0M  population. 

Only  one  newspaper  in  competition. 
For  details  address  A-693,  Eilitor  and 
Publisher,  1116  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 


doubt  that  the  majority  of  members 
of  labor  unions  in  Seattle  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  1.  W.  W.,  yet  those  agi¬ 
tators  succeeded  in  securing  the  su*j- 
port  of  all  but  10  out  of  130  local 
unions  in  the  community.  Members  of 
the  association  should  lose  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  both  pnhlicly  and  privately  call 
attention  to  the  danger  and  fallacy  of 
the  radical  theories  and  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  assist  conservative  officers  and 
members  of  labor  unions  to  maintain 
their  supremacy.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  all  questions  raised  by  officers  or 
members  of  local  unions  be  given 
promt  attention  and  in  instances  where 
any  unfairness  or  injustice  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  remedies  be  applied  without  de¬ 
lay. 

“It  is  possible  that  employers  gener¬ 
ally  may  help  to  stabilize  conditions 
and  quiet  the  unrest  among  employes 
by  adopting  some  form  of  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  On  March  29  a  bulletin  was  is¬ 
sued  asking  members  who  have  such 
plans  in  operation  to  send  reports  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee.  In  that  bulletin  a  short  but 
vivid  description  of  conditions  abroad 
as  reported  by  a  member  of  the  -Asso¬ 
ciation  was  published  and  attention 
called  to  the  demand  of  union  labor 
that  employes  be  on  hoards  of  directors. 
In  this  connection  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  has  recently  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  election  of  directors  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  employes  of  any 
establishment.  .Apparently  there  are 
very  few  members  of  the  .Association 
now  conducting  any  form  of  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  as  only  one  report  has  been  sent  in. 
If  any  members  present  have  such  sys¬ 
tems,  they  are  urgently  requested  to 
send  full  .statements  respecting  them  to 
the  Chairman  of  your  Committee.’’ 
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ADOPTS  DISTINCTIVE 
MAIL  WRAPPERS 

New  England  Circulators  Association 

Acts  on  Suggestion  of  Supt.  Rising — 
Potter’s  Service  Department  Idea 
Also  Interests 

(FltOM  A  SPECIAL  COKRESPONOENT) 

Boston,  April  17. — The  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Managers 
held  its  regular  spring  meeting  at  the 
City  Club,  Boston,  yesterday.  In  the 
absence  of  President  H.  M.  Wheeler  of 
the  Hartford  Times  because  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Vice-president  W.  E. 
Potter  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader,  presided. 

Owing  to  the  telephone  strike,  which 
was  called  in  nearly  every  city  in  New 
England  the  day  previous  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  a  large  number  of  the  members  did 
not  attend,  no  doubt  feeling  it  their  duty 
to  stay  close  to  their  work  during  the 
trouble.  But  what  the  meeting  lacked 
in  numbers,  it  made  up  in  enthusiasm. 
From  the  latter  viewpoint  it  was  one  of 
the  best  conferences  ever  held  by  the  N. 
E.  A.  C.  M. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Superin¬ 
tendent  Rising  of  the  Railway  Mail  Ser¬ 
vice  in  New  England.  Mr.  Rising,  who 
was  attending  a  convention  of  mail  sup¬ 
erintendents  in  Washington,  made  the 
trip  to  Boston  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
addressing  the  New  England  Circulation 
Managers  on  the  important  matter  of 
mail  service.  After  explaining  in  de¬ 
tail  some  of  the  causes  for  delay  in  daily 
papers  reaching  their  destination,  Mr. 
Rising  said : 

To  Improve  Second  Class  Service 

“I  have  been  appointed  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  daily  newspaper  distribution  and 
recommend  a  plan  for  improving  the 
service.  One  of  the  causes  for  delay  in 
daily  newspapers  reaching  their  destina¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  sometimes  trains 
miss  connections.  The  mail  is  then 
picked  up  by  a  following  train,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  there  is  not  time 
enough  to  work  all  mail  between  sta¬ 
tions.  In  this  way  some  of  the  mail  is 
carried  past  and  sent  back  on  another 
train. 

“Now,  if  all  daily  papers  were  wrapped 
in  a  distinctive  wrapper  so  the  railway 


help  the  service  would  be  for  all  papers 
which  are  pouched  in  the  mailing  rooms 
of  the  newspapers  to  use  pink  slips  on 
the  mail  sacks.  In  this  way  the  clerks 
and  porters  at  stations  would  be  able  to 
tell  at  a  glance  that  the  sack  contained 
daily  papers  and  would  also  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  this  class  of  mail.” 

Mr.  Rising  said  in  conclusion  that  the 
matter  of  daily  newspaper  mail  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  such  importance  that  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Washington  had  been  called 
especially  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
improve  the  service. 

Will  Use  Distinctive  Wrappers 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rising’s  ad¬ 
dress  the  association  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  endorsing  his  suggestion  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  wrappers  or  address  labels  and 
the  use  of  the  pink  slips  on  mail  sacks. 

Of  the  many  new  ideas  and  schemes 
introduced  by  the  various  members,  a 
new  plan  being  tried  by  Mr.  Potter  of 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader, 
will  be  closely  watched  by  his  brother 
circulation  managers. 

Mr.  Potter  in  introducing  his  plan, 
explained  how  he  had  been  to  a  store 
with  his  wife  while  she  was  making  a 
purchase  of  a  waist.  After  Mrs.  Potter 
had  bought  the  waist,  a  lady  stepped  up 
to  her  and  said:  “Now  Mrs.  Potter,  if, 
after  you  get  this  waist  home  and  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  please  return  it  to  us. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  not 
only  interested  in  selling  you  this  waist, 
but  we  are  interested  in  seeing  that  you 
are  satisfied  with  it  after  you  have  it.” 

Here  is  where  Mr.  Potter  got  his  idea. 
A  circulation  manager,  as  he  says,  is 
after  all  a  sales  manager.  Why  not  find 
out  if  his  customers  are  satisfied  with 
his  merchandise  after  they  buy  it.  If 
they  are  not  completely  satisfied,  then 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
product. 

Starts  Service  Department 

Mr.  Potter’s  first  move  was  to  hire  the 
girl  who  gave  him  the  idea.  Then  he 
established  a  service  department.  Next 
he  introduced  this  young  lady  to  the 
heads  of  all  the  departments  on  his 
paper.  “This  youtig  lady  is  working  for 
you,”  he  said  in  effect.  “She  is  not  a 
member  of  the  circulation  department, 
but  she  belongs  to  every  department  on 
the  paper.” 

Mr.  Potter  then  explained  his  plan  and 
started  to  put  it  in  operation.  First  he 


not  read  her  paper  she  gets  at  the  reason. 

She  keeps  a  record  of  all  of  her  calls 
and  each  day  makes  a  detailed  report. 
This  report  is  made  complete  on  one 
sheet  and  turned  over  to  the  circulation 
department.  This  department  goes  over 
the  report  and  takes  from  it  whatever 
concerns  that  department.  The  com¬ 
plete  report  is  then  turned  over  to  the 
next  department,  and  so  on  until  each 
department  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  over  the  complete  report  and  to  take 
from  it  such  items  as  it  was  directly  in¬ 
terested  in. 

In  this  manner  if  there  is  a  report  that 
directly  concerns  the  editorial  dep-.rt- 
ment,  the  editor  cannot  say : 

“There  is  nothing  to  this.  This  com¬ 
plaint  comes  from  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  What  do  they  know  about 
news,  or  editorials?”  For  this  young 
lady  works  for  the  editorial  department 
as  much  as  she  does  for  any  other  de¬ 
partment. 

Acts  For  All  Departments 

The  plan  has  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  for  Mr.  Potter  to  check  up 
on  results,  but  he  said  it  has  started  out 
as  though  it  will  be  a  success.  The 
young  lady  is  equipped  to  take  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  should  the  opportunity  pres¬ 
ent  itself,  but  she  does  not  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions.  In  her  talks  she  suggests  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  in  the  paper  that  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  which  she  may  find  the 
people  she  calls  on  have  not  been  read¬ 
ing. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that,  as  Mr. 
Potter  said :  “Circulation  managers  arc 
really  sales-managers.  They  sell  an 
article  that  is  perishable  and  part  of  their 
duties  is  to  educate  the  buyers  and  to 
see  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  article 
after  it  is  bought.  A  morning  paper 
printed  at  four  o’clock  is,  as  a  rule,  dead 
by  seven,  a  matter  of  3  hours.  The 
same  holds  good  for  most  evening  pa¬ 
pers,  so  that  unless  the  product  is  moved 
promptly  it  cannot  be  moved  at  all.  One 
wa}’  to  keep  on  selling  your  goods  is  to 
find  out  if  they  satisfy,  the  buyers.  If 
they  do  not  satisfy,  find  out  what  is 
wrong  and  make  it  right.” 

Next  Meeting  in  Springfield 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  reg¬ 
ular  meeting,  the  third  Wednesday  in 
October  at  Springfield,  Mass.  A  tele¬ 
gram  inviting  the  members  to  a  joint 
meeting  at  that  time  was  sent  to  the  New 
York  State’  Association  in  session  at 


New  members  elected  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  are:  E.  L.  Cohan,  Bridgeport 
Standard-Telegram  and  Post;  W.  T. 
Jackson,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can;  L.  L.  Foss,  Fitchburg  (Ma.ss.) 
Sentinel ;  G.  Wadsworth,  Lawrence, 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune;  L.  K.  Carr, 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Herald;  John  Hodgson, 
Newport  (R.  I.)  News. 

Charles  H.  Hasting,  publisher  of  the 
Lynn  Item,  opened  a  discussion  devoted 
to  the  better  interests  of  the  circulation 
men,  with  a  talk  on  “How  Has  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  Newspapers  Been  Affected  by 
After-the-war  Conditions  ?” 

He  was  followed  by  L.  M.  Hammond. 
Jr.,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  who  spoke 
briefly  on  “The  Signing  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice.” 

Discusses  City  Canvassers 
Wain  C.  Smith  of  the  Meriden  Record 
told  of  methods  adopted  by  the  Record  in 
handling  city  canvassers,  discussing  the 
pay  they  should  receive,  and  methods  of 
putting  ginger  into  them  for  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

O.  G.  Andrews,  representing  the  New 
London  Day,  told  briefly  of  the  effect 
on  circulation  from  the  discontinuance 
of  small  town  items  in  the  news  columns. 

Other  speakers  included  F.  S.  Hoy, 
Lewiston  Sun;  John  H.  Hodson,  New¬ 
port  News;  J.  W.  Duffy,  Fall  River 
Herald;  D.  T.  Williams.  North  Adams 
Transcript;  L.  L.  Foss,  Fitchburg  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Edward  Gans,  Fall  River  Herald; 
and  G.  H.  Reynolds,  New  Bedford 
Standard. 

Carson  Is  Day  City  Editor 
Chicago,  April  18. — Ralph  Ellis,  hith¬ 
erto  news  writer  on  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  staff,  has  succeeded  Frank  Carson 
as  day  city  editor. 
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mail  clerks  could  tell  at  a  glance  that 
they  were  daily  papers,  this  class  of 
mail  would  be  given  preference  over 
other  matter  and  in  this  way  the  distri¬ 
bution  would  be  greatly  expedited.  My 
susgi'stion  is  that  all  daily  t<apcrs  be 
cither  strapped  in  a  pink  tvrapper  or 
else  haz’e  a  pink  address  label  on  the 
wrapper. 

“V\'e  would  then  issue  instructions  to 
our  clerks  to  handle  all  mail  of  this  kind 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  whenever  there 
was  not  enough  time  to  work  all  mail, 
the  matter  having  these  destinctive  wrap¬ 
pers  or  labels  to  be  given  the  preference. 

“Another  thing  which  would  greatly 
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had  cards  printed,  with  the  young  lady’s 
name,  representing  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Union-Leader.  The  young 
lady  starts  out,  not  as  a  canvasser  call¬ 
ing  at  every  house  on  one  street  in  a  day, 
but  taking  a  few  houses  on  one  street, 
then  going  to  another  and  another,  so 
that  the  people  would  not  get  the  idea 
that  she  is  a  canvasser. 

After  introducing  herself,  she  ex¬ 
plains  her  mission.  It  is  her  business  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  people  in 
that  house  read  her  paper.  If  they  do, 
she  finds  out  what  they  read  and  why.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  paper  they  do 
not  read,  she  finds  out  why.  If  they  do 
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Utica. 

Plans  were  also  put  under  way  to  hold 
an  outing  some  time  in  August  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  Vice-president  Potter  ap¬ 
pointed  George  H.  Reynolds  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard,  chairman  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee,  with  instructions 
to  prepare  an  entertainment  program. 
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A  Proper  Introduction 

TO 

PENNSYLVANIA 

IT  is  all  very  well  to  gather  together  a  well  chosen  assortment  of  words,  to 
tell  about  your  merchandise — modestly  admitting  that  your  goods  are  far 
superior  to  any  and  all  other  kinds. 

It  is  pleasing,  too,  to  have  your  message  elaborately  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  “art”,  engraved  on  a  133-screen  plate  and  printed  in 
scored  and  super-calendered  book  paper.  It  is,  perhaps,  good  advice  for  you 
to  tell  that  all  first  class  dealers  handle  your  goods  and  intimate  that  any 
dealer  who  fails  to  stock  up  with  your  particular  brand  is  a  profiteer  and  a 
substituter,  but  it  does  not  always  work. 

However,  if  you  send  your  message  via  a  home  newspaper  and  tell  just 
where  people  can  get  your  goods — after  a  fashion,  getting  a  “personal  acquaint¬ 
ance”  to  introduce  you  or  vouch  for  you  as  it  were — you  stand  a  much 
better  chance  to  get  into  the  homes. 

Advertising  men  are  learning  this,  because  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  “adver- 
tisiing”  is  not  a  big  stick  to  hold  over  the  heads  of  dealers;  neither  is  it  a  fairy  wand  to  wave 
indiscriminately — it  is  a  real,  down  to  the  ground  selling  proposition.  Daily  newspapers  are 
being  linked  up  more  and  more  with  the  selling  plan  and  are  becoming  a  part  of  real 
advertising  (campaigns. 

The  daily  newspapers  listed  here  go  a  long  way  in  covering  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
greatest  States  in  the  Union — a  State  offering  every  possible  advantage  and  worthy  of  the  most 
intensive  cultivation. 

Try  the  scheme.  Give  Pennsylvania  home  newspapers  a  chance  to  properly  introduce  yon. 
Put  your  merchandise  in  these  cities,  tell  the  people  of  these  communities  about  your  goods  and 
about  the  stores  that  handle  your  goods — then  watch  your  sales  go  ahead. 
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Government  statement  October  Istg  1915s 

Lines  of  Dry  Goods  Advertising  in  New  York  N 

DURING  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1919 
Evening  Newspapers 

WorM  Journal  Globe  Mail  Sun  Telegram 

16,634  16,828  16,782  16,834  16,886  16,491 

-  -  9,619  9,506  8,345  - 

12,063  11,215  10,168  -  11,341  - 

3,073  25,686  19,802  -  -  - 

5,930  5,881  6,981  4,715  5,953  - 

-  220  1,528  718  3,988  146 

4,200  44,510  41,160  -  42,966  - 

23,840  23,918  17,953  18,464  19,020  16,090 

25,628  -  19,471  1,179  23,530  - 

24,449  -  19.349  15,944  23,697  1,398 

17,740  36,686  37,910  12,129  34,104 

17,152  17,377  17.357  -  11,070  - 

11,830  11,925  3,426  4,323  11,803  - 

1,416  525  9.652  -  -  - 

18,369  420  16.826  13,978  15,921  618 

-  4,194  8,089  -  -  - 

16,438  16,496  16.592  9,976 

24,958  30,327  33,420  -  36,000  29,008 
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Best . 
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Bon  wit.  Teller . 
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Lord  8t  Taylor . 

McCreery . 

Macy . 

Oppenheim,  Collins. . . 

Franklin  Simon . 

Stanley  8t  MacGibbon 

Stem . 

Stewart . 

Worth . 

Wanamaker . 


. ..  223,720  246,208  304,985  97,790  230,520  107,831  47,820  1,258,874 

Morning  Newspapers — Six  Days,  Excluding  Sundays 

World  American  Herald  Times  Sun  Tribune  Total 

.  4,272  5,483  2,517  6,140  2,033  2,837  23,282 

.  .  280  -  -  -  6,555  6,835 

.  4,106  -  -  4,669  -  -  8,775 

.  .  .  .  740  -  -  740 

.  562  -  -  1,676  -  1,646  3,884 

.  112  1,088  4,202  4,870  -  3,754  14,026 

.  1U,227  2,323  -  16,649  -  9,927  39,126 

.  100  90  100  -  96  100  486 

.  886  -  192  4,783  196  -  6,057 

.  416  -  -  2,475  1,805  -  4,696 

.  5,304  -  10,952  5,346  10,618  11,238  43,458 


Total 
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Total 


43,783  9,264  58,152  66,02(1 

Sunday  Newspapers 

World  American  Hercdd  Times 

8,400  8,400  8,820  8,880 

-  8,360  8,490  - 

442  -  8,563 

5,527  12,221  7,400 


Sun  Tribune  Total 

9,000  8,850  52,350 

8,940  -  25,790 
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Best . 
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Macy . 

Oppenheim,  Collins. . . 

Franklin  Simon . 

Stanley  &  MacGibbon 

Stem . 

Stewart . 

Worth . . 

Wanamaker . 


Total .  115,256  89,889  103,983  122,863  65,502  76,236  573,729 

These  merchants  have  found  by  experience  which  newspapers  yield  largest  re¬ 
turns  for  their  advertising  dollars 

The  Globe’s  rates  are  exactly  the  same  for  foreign  and  local  advertising 
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